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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

" Now rests our vicar. They who knew him best. 
Proclaim his life to have been entirely rest ; 
Nor one so old has left this world of sin, 
More like the being that he entered in."-— Cra«b». 

In one of the Welsh counties is a small village called 

A . It is somewhat removed from the high-road, 

and is, therefore, hut little known to those luxurious am- 
ateurs of the picturesque who view Nature through the 
windows of a carriage and four. Nor, indeed, is there 
anything, whether of scenery or association, in the place 
itself, sufficient to allure the more sturdy enthusiast from 
the heaten tracks which tourists and guide-books pre- 
scribe to those who search the subhme and beautiful 
amid the mountain homes of the ancient Britons. StiU, 
on the whole, t^e village is not without its attractions. 
It is placed in a small valley, through which winds and 
leaps, down many a rocky fall, a clear, babbling, noisy 
rivulet, that affords excellent sport to the brethren of 
the angle. Thither, accordingly, in the summer season, 
occasionally resort the Waltons of the neighbourhood 
— ^young farmers, retired traders, with now and then a 
stray artist, or a roving student from one of the Univer- 
sities. Hence the solitary hostelry of A—, being 
somewhat more frequented, is also more clean and com- 
fortable than could be reasonably anticipated from the 
msigfuficance and remoteness of the village. 

At the time in which my narrative opens, the village 
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10 INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 

boasted a sociable, agreeable, careless, half-starved par- 
son, who nearer failed to introduce himself to any of the 
anglers who, during the summer months, passed a day 
or two iii the little valley. The Reverend Mr. Caleb 
Price had been educated at the University of Cambridge, 
where he had contrived, in three years, to run through 
a little fortune of J&3500, without gaining in return any 
more valuable mental acquisitions tha^ those of making 
the most admirable milk-punch, and becoming the most 
redoubted boxer in his college ; or any more desirable 
reputation than that of being one of the best natured, 
rattling, open-hearted companions whom you could de- 
sire by your side in a tandem to Newmarket or in a row 
with the bargemen/ He had not failed, by the help of 
these gifts and accomplishments, to find favour, while 
money lasted, with the young aristocracy of the 
tie Mother.*' And, though the very reverse of an 
" )us or calculating man, he had certainly nourished 
iief that ^me one of the hats or tinsel gowns — 
i.e', young lords or fellow-commoners, with whom he 
was on sucl^^cellent t^rms, and who supped with him 
so often — wmlld do something for him in the way of a 
living. But it so happened that when Mr. Caleb Price 
had, with a little difficulty, scrambled through his degree, 
and found himself a Bachelor of Arts and at the end of 
his finances, his grand acquaintances parted from him to 
their various posts in the 8 tate- Militant of Life. And, 
with the exception of one, joyous and reckless as him- 
self, Mr. Caleb Price found that, when money makes 
itself wings, it files away with our friends. As poor 
Price had earned no academical distinction, so he could 
expect no advancement from his college — no fellowship 
— no tutorship leading hereafter to livings, stalls, and 
deaneries. Poverty began already to stare him in the 
face, when the only friend who, having shared his pros- 
perity, remained true to his adverse fate — a friend, for- 
tunately for him, of high connexions and brilliant pros- 
pects — succeeded in obtaining for him the humble living 
of A . To this primitive spot the once jovial roist- 
er cheerfully retired — contrived to live contented upon 
an income somewhat less than he had formerly given to 
his groom— -preached very short sermons to a very 
scanty and ignorant congregation, some of whom only 
understood Welsh— did good to the poor and sick, in his 
own careless, slovenly way — ^and, uncheered orunvexed 
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by wife and chiidren, he rose in sttmmer with tiie laric, 
and in winter went to bed at nine precisely, to save 
coals and candles. For the rest, he was the most skil- 
ful angler in the whole county ; and so wiUing to com- 
municate the results of his experience as to the most 
taking colour of the flies and the most favoured haunts 
of the trout, that he had given especial orders at the inn, 
that whenever any strange gentleman came to fish, Mr. 
Caleb Price should be immediately sent for. In this, to 
be sure, our worthy pastor had his usual recompense. 
First, if the stranger were tolerably liberal, Mr. Price was 
asked to dinner at the inn ; and, secondly, if this failed, 
from the poverty or churlishness of the obliged party, 
Mr. Price still had an opportunity to hear the last news 
— ^to talk about the Great World-^n a word, to exchange 
ideas, and perhaps to get an old newspaper or an od^. 
number of a magazine. 

Now it so happened that, one afternoon in October, 
when the periodical excursions of the anglers, becoming 
rarer and more rare, had altogether ceased, Mr. Caleb 
Price was summoned from his parlour, in which he had 
been employed in the fabrication of a net tor his cab- 
bages, by a littte white-headed boy, who came to say 
there was a gentleman at the inn who wished immedi- 
ately to sej& him : a strange gentleman, who had never 
been there before. 

Mr. Price threw down his net, seized his hat, and in 
less thM& &¥• minutes he was in the best room of the 
little inn. 

The person there awaiting him was aman who, though 
plainly clad in a velveteen shooting-jacket, had an air and 
mien greatly above those common to the pedestrian visit- 
ers of A — — . He was tall, and of one of those athletic 
forms in which vigour in youth is too often purchased by 
corpulence in age. At this period, however, in the fuH 
prime of manh<K)d, the ample chest and sinewy limbs^ 
seen to full advantage in their simple and manly dress, 
could not fail to excite that- popular admiration which 
is always given to strength in the one sex as to delicacy 
in the other. The stranger was walking impatiently to 
*nd fro the small apartment when Mr. Price entered ; 
and then, turning to the clerg3nnan a countenance hand- 
some and striking, but yet more prepossessing from its 
expression of frankness than from the regularity of its 
filatures, he stopped short, held out his hand, and said» 
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with a gay laugh, sm he glanced over the panon^s thread- 
bare and slovenly costume, **My poor Caleb! what a 
metamorphosis ! I should not have known you again !** 

** What ! ynu ! Is it possible, my dear fellow ? How 
glad I am to see yon ! What on earth can bring you to 
such a place ? No ! not a soul would believe me if I 
said I had seen you in this miserable hole." 

*' That is precisely the reason why I am here. Sit 
down, Caleb, and we'll talk over matters as soon as our 
landlord has brought up the materials for—*' 

" The milk-punch," interrupted Mr. Price, robbing his 
hands. ** Ah, that will bring us back to old times in- 
deed!" 

In a few minutes <he punch was prepared, and, after 
two or three preparatoty glasses, the stranger thus com- 
menced: 

*'My dear Caleb, I am in want of your assistance, 
and, above all,*ef your secrecy." 

^ I promise you both beforehand. It will make me 
happy the rest of my life to think I have served my pa» 
tron— my benefactor — the only friend I possess." 

'* Tush, man ! don't talk of that : we shall do better 
for you one of these days. Bat now to the point : I 
have come here to be married— married, old boy ! — ^mar- 
iried!" 

And the stranger threw himself back in his chair, and 
chuckled with the glee of a schoolboy. 

*' Humph!" said the parson, gravely, '^tisa sbrious 
thing to do, and a very odd place to come to." 

" I admit both propositions : this punch is superb. To 
proceed. You know that my uncle's immense fortune 
IS at his own disposal ; if 1 disobliged him, he would be 
capable of leaving all to my brother. I should disoblige 
him irrevocably if he Imew that I had married a trades- 
man's daughter. I am going to marry a tradesman's 
daughter— a girl in a million I The ceremony must be 
as secret as possible. And in this church, with yon for 
the priest, I do not see a chance of discovery." 

^ Do you marry by hcense V 

** No ; my intended is not of age ; and we keep the se- 
cret even from her father. In this village yon will munw 
ble over the bans without one of your congregation ever 
taking heed of the name. I shall stay here a month for 
the purpose. She is in London, on a visit to a relation 
in the city. The bans on her side will be published with 
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^ual privacy in a little cburch near the Tower, wbere 
my name will be no less unknown than here. Oh, I've 
contrived it famously!** 

" But, my dear fellow, consider what you risk.** 

** I have considered all, and find every chance in my 
favour. The bride will arrive here on the day of our 
wedding : my servant wiH be one witness ; some stupid 
old Welshman, as antediluvian as possible — I leave it 
to you to select him^shall be the other. My servant 
I shall dispose of, and the rest I can depend on." 

"But—** 

*' I detest buts ; if I had to tii^e a language, I would 
not admit such a word in it. AM now, l^fore 1 run on 
upon Catharine, a sabject quite' 'iiiCK^s3mus$ible, tell me, 

my dear friend, something about yotrself'P^'^ 

♦ • • • ■ • •'•• 

****** 

Somewhat more than a month had elapsed since the 
arrival of the stranger at the village inn. He had chan- 
ged his quarters for the Parsonage ; went out but little, 
and then chiefly on foot-excursions among the seques- 
tered hflls in the neighbourhood : he was, therefore, but 
partially known by sight even in the village ; and the 
visit of some old college friend to the minister, though 
indeed it had never chanced before, wals not, in itself, so 
remarkable an event as to excite any particular obsei^a- 
tion. The bans had been duly, and hsdf inaudibly, hur« 
ried ovsi^'alliMjl^ service Was eonehided, and while the 
scanty congi^egaBftliiiliire dispersing down the little aisle 
of the church, when on& morning a chaise and pair ar- 
rived at the Parsonage. A servant out of livery leaped 
from the box. The stranger opened the door of the 
<^aise, and, uttering a joyous exclamalaon, gave his arm 
to a lady, who, trembhng and agitated, could scarcely, 
even with that stalwart support, descend the steps. 
" Ah !" she said, in a voice choked with tears, when they 
found themselves alone in the little parlour, '* ah ! if you 
knew how I have suffered !" 

How is it that certain words, and those the home- 
Mest — which the hand writes and the eye reads as trite 
and commonplace expressions^ when spoken^ convey so 
much — so many meanings complicated and refined t 
** Ah ! if you knew how I have suffefed !" 

When the lover heard these words, his gay counte- 
nance fell— 4ie drew back— his conscience smote him : 

Vol. I.— B 
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in that complaint was the whole history of a clandeBtine 
love— not for both the parties, but for the woman — the 
painful secrecy — ^the remorseful deceit— the shame — the 
fear — the sacrifice. She who uttered those words was 
scarcely sixteen. It is an early age to leave childhood 
behind for ever ! 

^' My own love ! you have suffered indeed ; but it is 
over now." 

" Over ! And what will they say of me— what will 
they think of me at home t Over ! Ah !" 

** It is but for a short time ; in the course of Nature, 
my uncle cannot live long: all then will be explained. 
Our marriage once made public, all connected with you 
will be prowl to own you. You will have wealth— «ta* 
tion — a name among the first in the gentry of England. 
But, aJt)ove all, you will have the happiness to think that 
your forbearance for a time has saved me, and, it may 
be, our children, sweet one ! from poverty and— ^' 

** It is enough," interrupted the girl ; and the expres- 
sion of her countenance became serene and elevated. 
" It is for you — for your sake. I know what you haz- 
ard : how much I must owe you ! Forgive me ; this is 
the last murmur you shall ever hear from these lips." 

An hapr after those words were spoken the marriage 
ceremony was concluded. 

'^ Caleb," said the bridegroom, drawing the cleigyman 
aside as they were about to re-enter the house, ** you 
will keep your promise, I kaow ; and rgmHait^ I may 
depend implicitly upon the good laith efWe witness you 
have selected V* 

"Upon his good faith! — ^no," said Caleb, smiling; 
" but upon his deafness, his ignorance, and his age. My 
poor old clerk ! he will have foi^otten all about it before 
this day three months. Now I have seen your lady, I 
no longer wonder that you incur so great a risk. I never 
beheld so lovely a countenance. You will be happy !" 
And tbe village priest sighed, and thought of the coming 
winter and his own lonely hearth. 

" My dear friend, you have only seen her bfeauty : it 
is her least charm. Heaven knows how often I have 
made love — ^and this is the only woman that I have ever 
really loved. Caleb, there is an excellent living that 
adjoins my uncle's house. The rector is old ; when the 
house is mine, you will not be long without the hving. 
We shall be neighbours, Caleb, and then you shall try 
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and find a Mde for yoarself. ' Smith"— and the bride- 
groom turned to the servant who had accompani&i his 
wife, and served as a second witness to the marriage— 
"tell the postboy to put-to the horses immediately.'* 

" Yes, sir. May 1 speak a word with you !" 

"WeU,whatr' 

" Your uncle, sir, sent for me to come to him the day 
before we left town." 

♦*Aha! indeed!" 

" And I could just pick up among his servKols that he 
had some suspiciaa— at least, that ha hM/Meen making 
inquiries — and seemed very cross, sir.r 

" You went to him ?" 

^ No, sir, I was afraid. He has such a way with him ! 
Whenever his eye is fixed on mine, I alwaya feel as if 
it was impossible to tell a lie ; and — ^and-^in short, I 
thought it was best not to go.^^ 

** You did right. Confound this fellow !" muttered the 
bridegroom, turning away ; " he is honest, and loves 
me; yet, if my uncle sees him, he is clumsy enough 
to betray all. Well, I always meant to get him out of 
the way — the sooner the better. Smith !" 

"Yes, sir!" 

" You have often said that you should likMf you had 
some capital, to settle in Australia— your latlier is an 
excellent farmer— you are above the sttuation«you hold 
with me — ^you are well-educated, and have some knowl- 
edge of agriculture — ^you can scarcely fail to make a 
fortune as a settler ; and, if you are of the same mind 
still, why, look you, I have just J^IOOO at my banker's : 
you shall have half if you like to sail by the first packet." 

*' Oh, sir, you are too generous." 

" Nonsense — ^ho thanks — I am more prudent than gen- 
erous ; for I agree with you that it is all up with me if 
my uncle gets hold of you. I dread my prying brother, 
too ; in fact, the obtigation is on my side : only «tay 
abroad till I am a rich man and my marriage made pub- 
lic, and then you may ask of me what you will. It's 
agreed, then— order the horees— we'll go lound by Liv- 
erpool, and learn about the vessels. By-the-way, my 
good fellow, I hope you see nothing now of that good- 
for-nothing brother of yours ?" 

•* No, indeed, sir. It's a thousand pities he has turned 
out so ill,^for he was the cleverest of the family, and 
could always twist me round his little finger." 
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" That's the very reason I mentioned him. If ha 
learned our secret, he would take it to an excellent mar- 
ket. Where is he V 

'< Hiding, I suspect, sir." 

'* Well, we shall put the sea between you : so now 
all's safe." 

Caleb stood by the porch of his house as the bride 
and bridegroom entered their humble vehicle. Though 
then November, the day was exquisitely mild and calm, 
the skv without a cloud, and even the leafless trees 
seemed to smile beneath the cheer(^[ sun. And the 
young bride wept no more ; she was with him she loved 
— she was bis for ever. She forgot the rest. The hope 
— the heart of sixteen — spoke brightly out through the 
blushes that mantled over her fair cheeks. The bride- 
groom's frank and manly countenance was radiant with 
joy. As he waved his hand to Caleb from the window, 
the postboy cracked his whip, the servant settled him- 
self oa.the dickey, the horses started off in a brisk trot 
-*>the clergyman was left alone ! 

To be married is certainly an event in life ; to marry 
other people is, for a priest, a very ordinary occurrence; 
and yet, froin that day, a great change began to operate 
in the spiri|^nd the habits of Caleb Price. Have you 
ever, my gentle reader, buried yourself for some time 
quietly ii^ the lazy ease of a dull country life ? Have 
you ever become gradually accustomed to its monotony 
and inured to it^ solitude ; and, just at the time when 
you have half fo^otten the great world — that mare mag^ 
num that frets anq' roars in the distance — have you ever 
received in your calm retreat some visiter, full of the 
busy and excited life which you imagined yourself con- 
tented to relinquish? If so, have you not perceived 
that, in proportion as his presence and communication 
either revived old memories, or brought before you new 
pictures of " the bright tumult" of that existence of 
which your guest made a part, you began to compare 
him curiously with yourself; you began to feel that 
what before was to rest is now to rot ; that your years 
sure gliding from you unenjoyed and wasted ; that the 
contrast between the animal life .of passionate civiliza- 
tion and the vegetable torpor of motionless seclusion is 
one that, if you are still young, it tasks your philosophy 
to bear — feeling all the while that the torpor may be 
yours to your grave ! And when your guest has left 
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you, when you are again alone, is the solitude the same 
as it was before ? 

Our poor Caleb had for years rooted his thoughts to 
his village. His guest had been, hke the bird in the 
fairy tale, settling upon the quiet branches, and singing 
80 loudly and so gladly of the enchanted skies afar, that, 
when it flew away, the tree pined, nipped and withering 
m the sober sun in which before it had basked content- 
ed. The guest was, indeed, one of those men whose 
animal spirits -exercise upon such as come within their 
circle the influenee and power usually ascribed only to 
intellectual qualities. During the month he had so- 
journed with Caleb, he had brought back to the poor 
parson all the gayety of the brisk and noisy novitiate 
that preceded the solemn vow and the dull retreat : the 
social parties, the merry suppers, the open-handed, open- 
hearted fellowship of riotous, delightful, extravagant, 
thoughtless youth. And Caleb was not a bookman— 
not a scholar ; he had no resources in himself, no occu- 
pation but his indolent and ill-paid duties. The emo- 
tions, therefore, of the a<^iv-e man were easily aroused 
within him. But if this comparison between his past 
and present life rendered him restless and disturbed, 
how much more deeply and lastingly was hMffected by 
a contrast between his own future and that of his friend! 
not in those points where he could never hop€ equaUty 
— ^wealth and station — the conventional distinctions^ 
which, after all, a man of ordinary sense must soouot 
or later reconcile himself— but in that one respect wherein 
aU, high and low, pretend to the same rights ; rights which 
a man of moderate warmth of feeling can never willing- 
ly renounce, viz., a partner in a lot however obscure ; a 
kind face by a hearth, no matter how mean it be ! And 
his happier friend, like all men full of life, was full of 
himself— ^fuU of his love, of his future, of the blessings 
of home, and wife, and children. Then, too, the young • 
bride seemed so fair, so confiding, and so tender ; 90 
formed to grace the noblest or to cheer the humblest 
home ! And both were so happy, so all in all to each 
other, as they left that barren threshold ! And the priest 
felt all this as, melancholy and envious, he turned fr6m 
the door in that November day to find himself thoroughly 
alone. He now began seriously to muse upon those 
fencied blessings which men wearied with celibacy see 
springing heavenward behind the altar. A few weeks 
B9 
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aiterwaid a notable change was visible in the good 
man's exterior. He became more careful of his dress 
•—he shaved every morning — ^he parchased a crop-eared 
Welsh cob— and it was soon known in the neighbour- 
hood that the only journey the cob was condemned to 
take was to the house of a certain squire, who, amid a 
family of all ages, boasted two very pretty marriageable 
danghters. That was the secpnd holyday-time of poor 
Caleb— the love romances of his life : it soon closed.. 
On learning the amount of the pastor's stipend, the 
squire refused to receive his addresses ; and, shortly af- 
ter, the girl to whom he had attached himself made what 
the world calls a happy match. And perhaps it was 
one, for I never heard that she regretted the forsaken 
lover. Perhaps Caleb was not one of those whose 

eace in a woman's heart is never to be supplied. The 
dy marhed, the world went round as before, the brook 
danced as merrily through the village, the poor worked 
the week-days, and the urchins gambolled round the 
gravestones on the Sabbath, and the curate's heart wais 
broken. He languished gradually and silently away. 
The villagers observed that he had lost his old good-hu- 
nioured smile — that he did hot stop every Saturday even- 
ing at the farrier's gate, to ask if there were any news 
stirring in the town which the carrier weekly visited — 
that he did not come to borrow the stray newspapers 
tJjox now and then found their way into the village— that, 
as he sauntered along the brook-side, his clothes hung 
loose on his limbs — and that he no longer " whistled as 
he went :" alas! he was no longer in want of thought.'* 
By degrees, the wsdks themselves were suspended ; the 
parson was no longer visible : a stranger performed his 
duties. 

One day— it might be some three years after the fatal 
visit I have commemorated — one very wild, rough day 
» in early March, the postman who made the round of the 
district rung at the parson's bell. The single female 
servant, her red hair loose in her neok, i^i^ed to the 
call. ^^ 

" And how is the master V 

" Very bad ;*' and the girl wiped her eyes. 

" He should leave you something handsome," remark- 
ed the postman, kindly, as he pocketed the money for 
the letter. 

The pastor was in bed : the boisterous wind ratUed 
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down the chimney, and shook the iU-fitting casement in 
its rotting frame. The clothes he had last worn were 
thrown carelessly about, unsmoothed, unbrushed ; the 
scanty articles of furniture were out of their proper pla- 
ces : slovenly discomfort marked the death-chamber. 
And by the bedside stood a neighbouring clergyman, a 
stout, rustic, homely, thoroughly Welsh priest, who 
might have sat for the portrait of Parson Adams. 

^ Heroes a letter for you," said the visiter. 

« For me !" echoed Caleb, feebly. "Ah! well ; is it 
not very dark, or are my eyes failing t" The clergyman 
and the servant drew aside the curtains and propped the 
sick man up : he read as follows, slowly and with diffi^ 
culty: 

" DsAR Caleb,— ilt last I can do something for you. 
A friend of mine has a living* in his gift just vacant, 
worth, 1 understand, from three to four hundred a year ; 
pleasant neighbourhood— small parish. And my friend 
keeps the hounds !— just the thing for you. He is, how- 
ever, a very particular sort of person — wants a compan- 
ion, and has a horror of anything evangelical — ^wishes, 
therefore, to see you before he decides. If you can 
,meet me in London some day next month, I'll present 
you to him, and I have no doubt it will be settled. You 
must think it strange I never wrote to you since we 
parted, but you know I never was a very good corre- 
spondent ; and as I had nothing to communicate advanta- 
geous to you, I thought it a sort of insult to enlarge on 
my own happiness, and so forth. All I shall say on that 
score is, that Tve sown my wild oats ; and that you may 
take my word for it, there^s nothing that can make a man 
know how large the heart is, and how little the world, 
till he comes home (perhaps after a hard day^s hunting)^ 
and sees his own fireside, and hears one dear welcome ; 
and-^h, by-the-way, Caleb, if you could but see my 
boy, the sturdiest little rogue! But enough of this. 
All that vexes me is, that I've never yet been able to 
declare nty marriage ; my uncle, however, suspects no- 
thing : my wife bears up against all, like an angel as she 
is ; still, in ease of any accident, it occurs to me, now 
I'm writing to you, especially if you leave the place, 
that it may be as well to send me an examined copy of 
the register. In those remote jdaoes legisten are often 
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lost or imslaid ; and it may be useful hereafter, when I 
proelaiin the marriage, to clear up all doubt as to the fact. 
•* Good-by, old fellow. 

** Yours most truly," &c. &c. 

** It comes too late," sighed Caleb, heavily, and the 
letter fell from hie hands. There was a long pause^ 
*' Close the shutters," said the sick man at last ; '* X 
think I could sleep : and — and — ^pick up that letter." 

With a trembling but eager gripe, he seized the paper 
as a miser would seize the deeds of an estate on which 
he has a mortgage. He smoothed the folds, looked 
complacently at the well-known hand, smiled-r-a ghastly 
smile ! — and then placed the letter under his pillow and 
sank down : they left him alone. He did not wake for 
some hours, and that good clergyman, poor as himself, 
was again at his post.* The only friendships that are 
TB^y with uis in the hour of need are those which are 
cemented by equality of circumstance. In the depth of 
home, in the hour of tribulation, by the bed of death, the 
rich and the poor are seldom found, side by side. Caleb 
was evidently much feebler, but his sense seemed clear- 
er than it had been, and the instincts of his native kind- 
ness were the last that left him. *' There is something 
he wants me to do for him," he muttered. " Ah ! I re- 
member : Jones, will you send for the parish register I 
It is somewhere in the vestry-room, I think— but no- 
thing's kept pr(^rly. Better go yourself— its impor- 
tant." 

Mr. Jones nodded, and sallied forth. The register 
was not in the vestry ; the churchwardens knew no^iiog 
about it ; the clerk — a new clerk, who also was the sex- 
ton, and rather a wild fellow— had gone ten miles off -to 
a wedding ; every place was searched; till, at last, the 
book was found, amid a heap of old magazines and dus- 
ty papers, in the parlour of Caleb himself. By the time 
it was brought to him the sufferer was fast declining; 
with some difficulty his dim eye discovered the place 
where, amid the pothooks of the parishioners, the Uiige, 
clear hand of his old friend, and the trembling charao* 
ters of the bride, looked forth distinguished. 

<' Extract this for me, will you t" said Caleb. 

Mr. Jones obeyed. 

'* Now Just write above the extract : 
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" Sm,— By Mr. Price's desire I send you the enclosed. 
He is too ill to write himself. But he bids me say that 
he has never been quite the same man since you left 
him ; and that, if he should not get well again, still your 
kind letter has made him easier in his mind." 

Caleb stopped. 

"Goon." 

" That is all I have to say : sign your name, and put 
the address—- here it is. Ah, the letter," he muttered, 
" must not lie about ! If anything happen to me, it may 
get him into trouble." 

And, as Mr. Jones sealed his communication, Caleb 
feebly stretcli^d his wan hand, and held the letter which 
had *^ come too late" over the flame of the candle. As 
the paper dropped on the carpetless floor, Mr. Jones ' 
prudently set thereon the broad sole of his top-boot, and 
the maid'Servant brushed it into the grate. 

" Ah, trample it out ; hurry it among the ashes. The 
last as the rest," said Caleb, hoarsely. " Friendship, 
fortune, hope, love, life— a little flame, and then— and 
then—" 

** Don't be uneasy — it's quite out !" said Mr. Jones. 

Caleb turned his face to the wall. He lingered till the 
next day, when he passed insensibly from sleep tp 
death. As soon as the breath was out of his body, Mn 
Jones felt that his duty was discharged— that other du- 
ties called him home. He promised to return to read 
the burial-service over the deceased, gave some hasty 
orders about the plain funeral, and was turning from the 
room, when he saw the letter he had written by Caleb's 
wish still on the table. " I pass the postoffice — ril put 
it in," said he to the weeping servant ; " and just give 
me that scrap of paper." So he wrote on the scrap, 
" P.S. He died this morning at half past twelve, without 
pain: — R. J ;" and, without the trouble of breaking the 
seal, thrust the final bulletin into the folds of the letter, 
which he then carefully placed in his vast pocket and 
safely transferred to the post. And that was all that the 
jovial and happy-man to whom the letter was addressed 
ever heard of the last days of his college friend. 

The hving vacant by the death of Caleb Price was not 
so valuable as to plague the patron with many applica^ 
tions. It continued vacant nearly the whole of the six 
months prescribed by law. ' And the desolate parsonage 
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was committed to the charge of one of the villagers, 
who had occasionally assisted Caleb in the care of his 
little garden. The villager, his wife, and half a dozen 
noisy, ragged children, took possession of the quiet bach- 
elor's abode. The furniture had been sold to pay the 
expenses of the funeral and a few trifling bills; and, 
save the kitchen and the two attics, the empty house, 
uninhabited, was surrendered to the sportive mischief 
of the idle urchins, who prowled about the silent cham- 
bers in fear of the silence and in ecstasy at the space. 
The bedroom in which Caleb had died was, indeed, long 
held sacred by infantine superstition. But, one day, the 
eldest boy having ventured across the threshold, two 
cupboards, the doors standing ajar, attracted the child's 
curiosity. He opened one« and his exclamation soon 
brought the rest of the children round him. Have you 
ever, reader, when a boy, suddenly stumbled on that El 
Dorado, called by the grown-up folks a lumber-room t 
^ Lumber, indeed ! what Virtu double-locks in cabinets is 
the real lumber to the boy! Lumber, reader! to thee 
it was a treasury! Now this cupboard had been the 
lumber-room in Caleb's household. In an instant the 
whole troop had thrown themselves on the motley con- 
tents. Stray joints of clumsy fishing-rods —artificial 
baits — a pair of worn-out top-boots, in which one of the 
urchins, whooping and shouting, buried himself up to the 
middle — moth-eaten, stained, and ragged, the collegian's 
gown : relic of the dead man's palmy time — ^a bag of 
carpenter's tools, chiefly broken— a cricket-bat— ^an odd 
boxing-glove — a fencing-foil, snapped in the middle — 
and, more than all, some half-finished attempts at rude 
toys : a boat, a cart, a doll's house, in which the good- 
natured Caleb had busied himself for the younger ones 
of that family in which he had found the fatal ideal of 
his trite life. One by one were these lugged forth front 
their dusty slumber— profane hands struggUng for the 
first right of appropriation. And now, revealed against 
the wail, glared upon the startled violators of the sanc- 
tuary, with glassy eyes and horrent visage, _a grim mon- 
ster. They huddled back one upon the other, pale and 
breathless, till the eldest, seeing that the creature 
moved not, took heart — approached on tiptoe — twice 
receded, and twice again advanced — ^and finally drew . 
out, daubed, painted, and tricked forth in the semblance 
of a griffin, a gigantic kite ! 
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Thd chQdren, alas ! were not old and wise enough to 
know all the dormant value of that imprisoned aeronaut, 
which had cost poor Caleb m^y a dull evening's labour 
-^the intended gift to the false one's favourite brother. 
But they guessed that it was a thing or spirit appertain- 
ing of right to them ; and they resolved, after mature 
consultation, to impart the secret of their discovery to 
an old wooden-legged villager who had served in the 
army, who was the idol of all the children of the place ; 
and who, they firmly believed, knew everything under 
the sun except the mystical arts of reading and writing. 
Accordingly, having seen that the coast was clear — ^for 
they considered their parents (as the children of y|a 
hard-working oAen do) the naturral foes to amusemeK 
— they carried the monster into an old outhouse, and ran 
to the veteran to beg him to eome up slyly and inspect 
its properties. 

Three months aAer this memorable event arrived the 
new pastor : a shm, prim, orderly, and starch young 
man, framed by nature and trained by practice to bear a 
great deal of solitude and starving. Two loving couples 
-had waited to be married till His Reverence should ar- 
rive. The ceremony performed, where was the regis- 
try-book ? The vestry was searched, the churchward- 
ens interrogated ; the gay clerk, who, on the demise of 
his deaf predecessor, had come into office a little before 
Caleb's last illness, had a dim recollection of having ta- 
ken the registry up to Mr. Price at the time the vestry- 
room was whitewaiihed. The house was searched ; 
the cupboard, the mysterious cupboard, was explored. 
*• Here it is, sir !" cried the clerk ; and he pounced upon 
a pale parchment volume. The thin clergyman opened 
it, and recoiled in dismay : more than three fourtns of 
the leaves had been torn out. 

" It is the moths, sir," said the gardener's wife, who 
had not yet removed from the house. 

The clergyman looked round: one of the children 
was trembling. '^ What have you done to this book, lit- 
tle one 1" 

" That book 1— the—hi !— hi I—" 

<< Speak the truth, and you sha'n't be punished. ** 

" I did not know it was any harm — ^hi !— hi !— " 

« Well, and—" 

*' And old Ben helped us." 

"Well!" 
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<< ATid*-aiid— And— hi !— hi !— The tail of the kite, 
sir!—" 

"Where is the kite!" 

Alas ! the kite and its tail were long ago gone to that 
nndiscorered limbo, where all things lost, broken, van- 
ished, and destroyed— things that lose themselves, for 
servants are too honest to steal : things that break them«- 
selves, for servants are too carefol to break-^find an 
everlasting and impenetrable refuge. 

*'It does not signify a pin*s head," said the clerii; 
" the parish must find a new. 'un !" 

** It is no fault of mine," said the pastor. " Are my 
chops ready !" 



CHAPTER II. 

*< And soothed with kUe draamt the 
FrowniDg &te."— Cbabbi. 

" Why does not my father come backl What a time 
he has been away !" 

" My dear Philip, business detains him : but he wlH 
be here in a few days — ^perhaps to-day !" 

" I should like him to see how much I am improved." 

" Improved in what, Philip 1" saM the mother, with a 
smile. *' Not Latin, I am sure ; for I have not seen you 
open a book since you insisted on poor Todd's dis- 
missal." 

" Todd ! Oh, he was such a scrub, and spoke through 
his nose : what could he know of Latin?" 

" Mow than you ev^r will, I fear, unless — " and here 
there was a certain 'hesitation in the mother's voice* 
" unless your father consents to your going to school." 

" Well, I should like to so to Eton I That's the only 
school for a gentleman. Pve heard my father say so." 

" Philip, you are too proud." 

" Proud ! You often call me proud, but then you kis» 
me when you do so.' Kiss me now, mother." 

The lady drew her son to her breast, put aside the 
clustering hair from his forehead, and kissed him ; but 
the kiss was sad, and a moment after she pushed him 
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tway gently^ and muttered, micoiiseious that she was 
ovemeard, 

''If, aiter all, my devotion to the father should wromr 
the children!" 

The boy started, and a cloud passed over his brow ; 
but he said nothing. A light step entered the room 
through the French casements that opened on the lawn, 
and the mother turned to her youngest-bom, and her eye 
brightened. 

** Mamma ! mamma ! here is a letter for you. I 
snatched it from John : it is papa^s handwriting." 

The lady uttered a joyous exclamation, and seized 
the letter. The younger child nestled himself on a stool 
at her feet, looking up while she read it ; the elder stood 
apart, leanmg on his gun, and with something of thought, 
even of gloom, upon his countenance. 

There was a strong contrast in the two children. 
The eider, who was about fijfteen, seemed older than he 
was, not only from his height, but from the darkness of 
his complexion, and a certain proud, nay, imperious ex« 
pression upon features that, without having the soft and 
fluent graces of childhood, were yet regular and stri« 
king. His daik green shooting^lress, with the belt and 
pouch ; the cap, with its gold tassel set upqn his luxu- 
riant curls, which had the purple gloss of the raven's 
plume, blended, perhaps, something prematurely manly 
in his own tastes with the love of the fantastic and the 
picturesque which bespeaks the presiding genius of the 
proud mother. The younger son had scarcely told his 
ninth year; and the soft auburn ringlets, descending 
half way down the shoulders ; the rich and delicate 
bloom that exhibits at once the hardy health and the 
gentle ibstering ; the large, deep blue eyes ; the flexile 
and almost effeminate contour of the harmonious fea- 
tures, altogether made such an ideal of childlike beauty 
as Lawrence had loved to paint or Chantrey model. 

And the daintiest cares of a mother, who, as yet, has 
her darling all to herself-*her toy, her plaything— were 
tisible in the large falling collar of finest cambric, and 
, dress, with ite i^gree buttons and em- 



the blue velvet! , ^ 

broidered saah. Both the boys had about them the air 
df those whom Fate ushers blandly into life; (he air 
of wealth, and birth, and luxury, spoiled and pampered 
as if earth had no thorn for their feet, and Heaven not 
a wind to visit their young cheeks too roughly. The 
Vol. I.— C 
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mother had been extremely handsome, and though the 
first bloom of youth was now gone, she had stiil the 
beauty that might captivate new love : au easier task 
than to retain the old. Both her sons, though differing 
from each other, resembled her. She had the fetttures 
of the younger ; and probably any one who had seen 
her in her own eariier youth would have recognised in 
that child's gay, yet gentle countenance, the mirror of 
the mother when a girl. Now, however, especially 
when silent or thoughtful, the expression of her face 
was rather that of the eider boy ; the cheek, once so 
rosy, was now pale, though clear, with something 
which tjme had given, of pride and thought, in the curv- 
ed lip and the high forehead. They^who could have 
looked on her in her more lonely hours might have 
seen that the pride had known shame, and the thought 
was the shadow of the passions of fear and sorrow. 

But now, as she read those hasty, brief, but well-re« 
membered characters — ^read as one whose heart was in 
her eyes^joy and triumph alone were visible in that 
eloquent countenance. Her eyes Hashed, her breast 
heaved ; and at length, clasping- the letter to her lips, 
she kissed it again and again with passionate transport. 
Then, as her eyes met the dark, inquiring, earnest gaze 
of her eldest bom, she flung her arms round him and 
wept vehemently. 

"What is the matter, mamma, dear mamma V' said 
the youngest, pushing himself between Philip and his 
mother. 

" Your father is coming back this day— this very hour ; 
and you — ^you— child — ^you, Philip — " Here sobs hnke ' 
in upon her words, and left her speechless. 

The letter that had produced this effect ran as follows : 

" To Mrs. Morton, Femside Cottage, 
" Dearest Kate, — My last letter prepared you for the 
news I have now to relate — my poor uncle is no more. 
Though I had seen so little of him, especially of late 

? rears, his death sensibly affected me: but I have at 
east the consolation of thinking that there is nothing 
now to prevent giy doing justice to you. I am the sole 
heir to his fortune. I have it in my power, dearest 
Kate, to offer you a tardy recompense for all you have 
put up with for my sake ; a sacred testimony to your 
long forbearance, your onreproachful love, your wrongs, 
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mnd your devotion. Our children too— my noble Philip ! 
— ^kiss them, Kate— kiss them for me a thousand times. 
** I write in great haste ; the burial is just over, and 
my letter will only serve to announce my return. My 
darling Catharine, I shall be with you almost as soon 
as these lines meet your eyes — those dear eyes, that, 
for all the tears they have shed for my faults and follies, 
have never looked the less kind. 

" Yours, ever as ever, 

"Philip Beaufort.** 

This letter has told its tale, and little remains to ez« 
plain. Philip Beaufort was one of those men of whom 
there are many in his peculiar class of society^-easy, 
thoughtless, good-humoured, generous, with feelings 
infinitely better than his principles. 

Inhenting himself but a moderate fortune, which was 
three parts in the hands of the Jews before he was 
twenty-five, he had the most brilliant expectations from 
his uncle; an old bachelor, who, from a courtier, had 
turned a misanthrope ; cold, shrewd, penetrating, world- 
ly, sarcastic, and imperious ; and from this relation 
he received, meanwhile, a handsome, and, indeed, mu- 
nificent allowance. About sixteen years before the 
date at which this narrative opens, Philip Beaufort had 
« run off," as the saying is, with Catharine Morton, then 
little more than a child — ^a motherless child-— educated 
at a boarding-school to notions and desires far beyond 
her station ; for she was the daughter of a provincial 
tradesman. And Philip Beaufort, in the prime of life, 
was possessed of most of the quaUties that dazzle the 
eyes, and many of the arts that betray the affections. 
It was suspected by some that they were privately mar- 
ried : if so, the secret had been closely kept, and baf- 
iled all the inquiries of the stem old uncle. StiU there 
was much„ not only in the manner, at once modest and 
dignified, but in the character of Catharine, which was 
proud and high-spirited, to give colour to the suspicion. 
Beaufort, a man naturally careless of forms, paid her a 
marked and punctilious respect ; and his attachment was 
evidently one, not only of passion, but of confidence and 
esteem. Time developed in her mental qualities far su- 
perior to those of Beaufort ; and for these she had ample 
leisure of cultivation. To the influence derived from 
her mind and person she added that of a frank, affection* 
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ftte, and winning disposition ; their children cemented 
the bond between them. Mr. Beaufort was passionately 
attached to field-sports. He lived the greater part of 
the year with Catharine at the beautifol cottage, to wlych 
he had built hunting-stables that were the admiration of 
the county ; and, though the cottage was near to Lon- 
don» the pleasures of the metropolis seldom allured him 
for more than a few days — generally hot a few hours — 
at a time ; and he always hurried back with renewed rel- 
ish to what he considered his home. 

Whatever the connexion between Catharine and him- 
self (and of the true nature of that connexion, the Intro- 
ductory Chapter has made the reader more enlightened 
tiisCn the world), her influence had at least weaned from 
all excesses, and many follies, a man who, before he 
knew her, had seemed likely, from the extreme joviality 
and carelessness of his nature, and a very imperfect ed- 
ucation, to contract whatever vices were most in fash- 
ion as preservatives against ermui. And if their union 
had been openly hallowed by the Church, Philip Beau- 
fort had been universally esteemed the model of a ten- 
der husband and a fond father. Ever, as he became 
more and more acquainted with Catharine's natural good 
qualities, and more and more attached to his home, had 
Mr. Beaufort, with the generosity of true affection, de- 
sired to remove from her the pain of an equivocal ccmdi- 
tion by a public marriage. But Mr. Beaufort, though 
generous, was not free from the woddliness which had 
met him everywhere amid the society in which his youth 
had been spent. His uncle, the head of one of those 
families wmch yearly vanish from the commonalty into 
the peerage, but which once formed a distinguished pe- 
culiarity in the aristocracy of England — families of an- 
cient birth, immense possessions, at once noble and un- 
titled — ^held his estates by no other tenure than his own 
caprice. Though he professed to hke Philip, yet he saw 
but little of him. When the news of the illicit connex- 
ion his nephew was reported to have formed reached 
him, he at first resolved to break it off; but, observing 
that Philip no longer gamtded nor run in debt, and had 
retired from the turf to the safer and more economical 
pastimes of the field, he contented himself ^ith inquiries 
which satisfied him that Philip was not married ; and 
perhaps he thought it, on the whole, more prudent to 
wink at an error that was not attended hy the bills which 
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had heretofore characterized the human infirmities of his 
reckless nephew. He took care, however, incidentally, 
and in reference to some scandal of the day, to pro- 
nounce his opinion, not upon the fault) but upon the only 
mode of repairing it. -^ "^ 

"If ever," said he, and he lookgd * grimly at Philip 
while he spoke, " a gentleman wer^ to disgrace his an- 
cestry by introducing into his family one whom his own 
sister could not receive at her house, why, he ought to 
sink to her level, and wealth would but make hi# dis- 
grace the more notorious. If I had an only son, and 
that son were booby enough to do anything so discredit- 
able as to marry beneath him,' I would rather have my 
footman for my successor. You understand, PhU V 

Philip did understand, and looked roimd at the noble 
house and the stately park, and his generosity was not 
equal to the trial. Catharine — so great was her power 
over him — ^might, perhaps, have easily triumphed over 
his more selfish calculations ; but her love was too del- 
icate ever to breathe, of itself, the hope that lay deep- 
est at her heart. And her children ! — ah ! for them she 
pined, but for them she also hoped. Before them was a 
long future ; and she had all confidence in Philip. Of 
late, there had been considerable doubts how far the el- 
der Beaufort would realize the expectations in which his 
nephew had been reared. Philip's younger brother had 
been miich with the old gentleman, and appeared to be in 
high favour ; this brother was a man in every respect 
tiie opposite to Philip ; sober, supple, decorous, ambi- 
tious, with a face of smiles and a heart of ice. 

But the old gentleman was taken dangerously ill, and 
Philip was summoned to his bed of death. Robert, the 
vounger brother, was there also, with his wife (for he 
had married prudently) and his children — ^(he had two, ^ 
son and daughter). Not a word did the uncle say as to 
the disposition of his property till an hour before he 
died. And then, turning in Ins bed, he looked first at one 
nephew, then at the other, and faltered but, 

" Philip, you are a scapegrace, but a gentleman : Rob- 
ert, you are a careful, sober, plausible man, and it is a 
great pity you were not in business : you would have 
made a fortunW— you won't inherit one, though you think^ 
it ; I have marked you, sir. Philip, beware of your broth-^ 
\ er. Now let me siee the parson." 

The old man died, the will was read, and Philip suor 
0^ 
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ceeded to a rental of <£20,000 a year ; Robert to a dia- 
mond ring, a sold repeater, iTaOOO, and a curious eollec-. 
tion of bottled snakes. 



CHAPTER III. 

• «♦ stay, delightful Dream ; 

Let bim withm his pleasaat garden walk ; 
GiTe him her ann— of blewings iet them talk." 

Cbaabi. 

^ Thbrs, Robert, there ! now you can see the new sta- 
bles. By Jove, they are the completest thing in the 
three kingdoms !^' 

" Quite a pile ! But is that the house % You lodge 
your horses more magnificently than yourself." 

" But is it not a beautiful cottage % — to be sure, it owes 
everything to Catharine^s taste. Dear Catharine !" 

Mr. Robert Beaufort — ^for this colloquy took place be- 
tween the brothers as their britska rapid^ descended the 
hill, at the foot of which lay Femside Cottage and its 
miniature demesnes — Mr. Robert Beaufort pulled his 
travelling-cap over his brows, and his countenance feU^ 
whether at the name of Catharine, or the tone in which 
the name was uttered ; and there was a pause, broken 
by a third occupant of the britska, a youth of about sev* 
enteen, who sat opposite the brothers. 

" And who are those boys on the lawn, uncle 1" 

" Who are those boys 1" It was a simple question, 
but it grated on the ear of Mr. Robert Beaufort : it struck 
discord at his heart. " Who were those boys V as they 
ran across the sward, eager to welcome their father 
home — the westering sun shining fuU on their joyous 
faces—their young forms so lithe and so graceful— their 
merry laughter ringing in the still air. " Those boys," 
thought Mr. Robert Beaufort, *' the scms of shame, rob 
mine of his inheritance," The elder brother turned 
round at his nephew's question, and saw the expression 
on Robert's face. He bit his lip, and answered giavply, 

" Arthur, they are my children." g* 

" I did not know you were married," replied Arthur, ^^ 
bending forward to take a better view of hia cousins. ^^ 
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Mr. Robert Beaufort smiled bitterly, and Philip's brow 
grew crimson. 

The carriage stopped at the little lodge. Philip open- 
ed the door and jumped to the ground ; the. brother and 
his son followed. A moment more, and Philip was lock- 
ed in Catharine's arms, her tears fsdling fast upon his 
breast, his children plucking at his coat, and the young- 
er one crying, in his shrill, impatient treble, *^ Papa ! papa ! 
you donH see Sidney, papa!'' 

Mr. Robert Beaufort placed his hand cm his son's shoul- 
der and arrested his steps as they contemplated the group 
before them. 

" Arthur," said he in a hollow whisper, '* those chil* 
dren are our disgrace and your supplanters ; they are 
bastards ! bastards ! and they are to be his heirs !" 
. Arthur made no answer, but the smile with which he 
. had hitherto gazed on hi& new relations vanished. 

" Kate," said Mr. Beaufort, as he turned from Mrs. 
Morton, and lifted his youngest-bom in his arms, '* this 
is my brother and his son : they are welcome, sure they 
notl" 

Mr. Robert bowed low, and extended his hand, with 
stiff affability, to Mrs. Morton, muttering something 
equally complimentary and inaudible. 

The party proceeded towards the house. Philip and 
Arthur brought up the rear. 

**Do you shoot?" asked Arthur, observing the gun in 
his cousin's hand. 

" Yes! I hope this season to bag as many head as 
my father ; he i& a famous shot. But this is only a sin- 
gle barrel, and an oldfashioned sort of detonator. My 
father must get me one of the new guns. I can't afford 
it myself." 

*' 1 should think not," said Arthur, smiling. 

'' Oh, as to that," resumed Philip, quickly, and with a 
heightened colour, '* I could have managed it very well 
if I iiad not given thirty guineas for a brace of pointers 
the other d^y : they are the best dogs you ever saw." 

" Thirty guineas !" echoed Arthur, looking with ndwe 
surprise at the speaker; " why, how old are you V 
• **Just fifteen last birthday. Holla, John! John Green I" 
cried the young gentleman, in an imperious voice,, to 
' 9ne o^he gardeners who was crossing the lawn, '* see 
^ that tro nets are taken down to the lake to-morrow, and 
that my tent is pitched properly, by the lime-treeSt by 
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nine o'clock. I hope you will understand me this time : 
Heaven knows you take a great deal of telling before 
you understand anything !" 

*' Yes, Mr. Philip," said the man, bowing obsequious- 
ly ; and theu muttered as he went off, *' Drat the nat'rel ! 
he speaks to a poor man as if he wam*t flesh and blood/* 

'* Does your father keep hunters V asked Philip. 

" No.»' 

"Why?" 

** Perhaps one reason may be that he is not rich 
enough." 

" Oh ! that's a pity. Never mind, we'll mouni you 
whenever you like to pay us a visit." 

Young Arthur drew himself up, and his air, naturally 
frank and gentle, became haughty and reserved. Philip 
gazed on him and felt ofl^ended ; he scarce knew why, 
but from that moment he conceived a dislike to hie 
cousin. 



CHAPTER IV. 

'* For a man is helpless and vain, of a condition 00 exposed to ca- 
lamity that a raisin is able to kill him : any trooper out of t^e Egyp- 
tian army— a fly can do it, when it goes on God's errand.*' 

JEBEHy^ Taylor : On the DeceUJvlne^a of the Heart. 

The two brothers sat at their wine after dinner. Rob- 
ert sipped claret, the sturdy Philip quaffed his more 
generous port. Catharine and the boys might be seen 
at a little distance, and by the light of a soft August 
moon, among the shrubs and bosquets of the lawn. 

Philip Beaufort was about five-and-forty, tall, robust, 
nay, of great strength of frame and limb, with a coun- 
tenance extremely winning, not only from the comeli- 
ness of its features, but its frankness, manliness, and 
good-nature. His was the bronzed, rich complexion, 
the inclination towards embonpoint, the athletic girth of 
chest, which denote redundant health, and mirthful tem- ' 

SBr, and sanguine blood. Robert, who had lived the 
fe of cities, was a year younger than his biother; 
i nearly as tall, but pale, meager, stooping, and with a 
careworn, anxious, nungry look, which nui4e Uie smile 
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that hung upon his lips seem hollow and artificial. Hia' 
dress, thoogh plain, was neat and studied ; hi3 manner 
bland and plausible ; his voice sweet and low : tbere 
was that about him which, if it did not win liking, tended 
to excite respect ; a certain decorum, a nameless pro- 
priety of appearance and bearing, that approached a Ut- 
tle to formality : his every movement, slow and rneas* 
ured, was that of one who paced in the circle that fen- 
ces round the habits and usages of the world. 

** Yes,'' said Philip, '^ I had always decided to take 
this step whenever my poor uncle's death should allow 
me to do so. You have seen Cathariae,but you do not 
)mow half her good quahties ; she would grace any sta- 
tion : and, besides, she nursed me so carefully last year, 
'iJKhen I broke my collar-bone in that cursed steeple- 
chase. Egad, I am gettting too heavy and growing too 
Qld for such schoolboy praodLs." 
« '* I have no doubt of Mrs. Morton's excellence, and I 
libnoar your motives ; still, when you talk of her ra- 
cing any station, you must not forget, my dear brother, 
that she will be no more received as Mrs. Beaufort than 
she is now as Mrs. Morton." 

'' But I tell you, Robert, that I am really married to 
her already — that she would never have left her home 
but on that condition^ — that we were married the very 
day we met after her flight." 

Robert's thin lips broke into a slight sneer of incredu- 
hty. 

'* My dear brother, you do right to say this : any man 
in your situation would. But I know that my uncle took 
every pains to ascertain if the report of a private mar- 
riage, were true." 

^ And you helped him in the search. Eh, Bob 1" 

Bob slightly blushed. Philip went on : 

'' Ha, ha, to be sure you did ; you knew that such a 
discovery would have done for me in the old gentle- 
man's good opinion. Bat I blinded you both, ha, ha ! 
The fact is, that we were married with the greatest 
privacy ; that even now, I own, it would be difficult for 
Catharine herself to establish the fact unless I wished 
it. I am ashamed to think that I have never even told 
her where I keep the main proof of the marriage. I 
induced one witness to leave the country, the other must 
be long since dead : my poor friend, too, who officiated^ 
is no more. Even the register, Bob, the register itself 
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has been destroyed ; and yet, notwithstandins, I will 
prove the ceremony and clear up poor Catharine's fame ; 
For I have the attested copy of the register safe and 
sound. Catharine not married! Why, look at her, 
man !'• 

Mr. Robert Beaufort glanced at the window for a mo- 
ment, but his countenance* was still that of one uncon- 
vinced. 

" Well, brother," said he, dipping his fingers in the 
water-glass, '* it is not for me to contradict yon. It is a 
very curious tale— parson dead-— witnesses missing. But 
still, as I said before, if you are resolved on a public 
marriage, you are wise to insist that there has been a 
previous private one. Yet, beUeve me, PhiUp," contin- 
ued Robert, with solemn earnestness, '' the world— '^ 

"D— the world! What do I care for the world I 
We do9H want to go to routs and balls, and give din- 
ners to fine people. I shall live much the same as I 
hare always done ; only I shall now keep the hounds — 
they are very indifferently kept at present — and have a 
yacht, and engs^e the best masters for the boys. Phil 
wants to fo to Eton ; but I know what Eton is. Poor 
fellow ! his feelinifs might be hurt there, if others are 
as skeptical as yourself. I suppose my old friends wiU 
not be less civil now I have Jb20,000 a year. And as 
for the society of women, between you and me, I don*t 
care a rush for any woman but Catharine : poor Kat^ !" 

'* Well, you are the best judge of your own affairs : 
you don't misinterpret my motivesi"' 

'* My dear Bob, no. I am quite sensible how kind it 
is in you — a man of your starch habits and strict views 
—coming here to pay a mark of respect to Kate .(Mr. 
Robert turned uneasily in his chair) even before you 
knew of the private marriage ; and I am sure I don't 
blame you for never having 'done it before. You did 
quite Tight to try your chance with my uncle." 

Mr. Robert turned in his chair again, still more unea- 
sily, and cleared his voice as if to speaE But PhiUp 
tossed off his wine, and proceeded without heeding his 
brother, 

" And though the poor old man does not seem to have 
liked you the better for consulting his scruples, yet we 
must make up for the partiality of his will. Let me see 
—what, with your wife's fortune, you muster X3000 a 
year !'• 
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'< Only £1500, Philip, and Arthur's education is now- 

"He is 



expensive. Next year he goes to college, 
certainly very clever, and I Iwive great hopes — ^" 

*' That he will do honour to us aU — so have I. He is 
a noble young fellow ; and I think my Phihp may find a 
great deal to learn from him. Phil is a sad, idle dog, but 
with a devil of a spirit, and sharp as a needle. I wish 
you could see him ride. Well, to return to Arthur. 
Don't trouble yourself about his education : that shall 
be my care. He shall go to Christ Church — a gentle- 
man commoner, of course — and when he's of age we'll 
get him into Parliament. Now for yourself, Bob. I 
shall sell the town-house in Berkeley Square, and what- 
ever it brings you shall have. Besides that, I'll add 
J&1500 a year to your J^1500 : so that's said and done. 
Pshaw ! brothers should be brothers. Let's come out 
and play with the boys !" 

The two Beauforts stepped through the open case- 
meift into the lawn. 

'^You look pale. Bob— all you London fellows do. 
As for me, I feel as strong as a horse ; much better than 
when I was one of your gay dogs, straying loose about 
the town ! 'Gad ! I have never had a moment's iU 
health, except a fall now and then : I feel as if I should 
live for ever, and that's the reason why I could never 
make a will." 

" Have you never, then, made your wilU" 

'< Never as yet. Faith, till now, I had little enough 
to leave. But, now that all this great Beaufort property 
is at my own disposal, I must think of Kate's jointure. 
By Jove ! now I speak of it, I will ride to ****• to-mor- 
row, and consult the lawyer there both about the will 
and the marriage. You will stay for the wedding?" 

" Why, I must ^o into shire to-morrow evening, 

to place Arthur with his tutor. But I'll return for the 
wedding, if you particularly wish it : only Mrs. Beaufort 
is a woman of very strict — ^" 

" I A> p^icularly wish it," interrupted Philip, grave- 
ly ; ^* for r desire, for Catharine's sake, that you, my sole 
surviving relation, may not seem to withhold your coun- 
tenance from an act of justice to her. And as for your 
wife, I fancy JE71500 a year would reconcile her to my 
marrying out of the Penitentiary." 

Mr. Robert bowed his head, coughed huskily, and said, 
" I appreciate your generous affection, Philip." 
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The next morning, while the elder parties were «till 
over the breakfast-table, the youn^ people were in the 
grounds : it was a lovely day, one or the last of the lux- 
uriant August ; and Arthur, as he looked roond^ thought 
he had never seen a more beautiful place. It was, in- 
deed, just the spot to captivate a youthful and suscepti- 
ble fancy. The village of Femside, though in one of 
the counties adjoining Middlesex, and as near to London 
as the owner's passionate pursuits of the field would 
permit, was yet as rural and sequestered as if a hundred 
miles distant from the smoke of the huge city. Though 
the dwelling was called a cottage, Philip had enlarged 
the original modest building into a villa of some preten- 
sioos. On either side a graceful and well-proportioned 
portico stretched verandahs, covered with roses and 
clematis ; to the right extended a range of costly con- 
servatories, terminating in vistas of trellis-work, which 
formed those elegant alleys called roseries, and served to 
screen the more useful gardens from view. The lawn, 
smooth and even, was studded with American plants and 
shrubs in flower, and bounded oA one side by a small 
lake, on the opposite bank of which limes and cedars 
threw their shadows over the clear waves. On the oth- 
er side, a light fence separated the grounds from a large 
paddock, in which three or four hunters grazed in indo- 
lent enjoyment. It was one of those cottages which 
bespeak the ease and luxury not often found in more os- 
tentatious mansions : an abode which the visiter of six- 
teen contemplates with vague notions of poetry and 
love — which at forty he might think dull 9ind d — d ex- 
pensive — which at sixty he would pronounce^td be damp 
in winter, and full of earwigs in the summer. Master 
Philip was leaning on his favourite gun ; Master Sidney 
was chasing a peacock butterfly ; Arthur was silently 
g«zing on the shining lake and the still foliage that 
drooped over its sur»ce. In the countenance of this 
young man there was something that excited a certain 
mterest. He was less handsome than Ph^, but the 
expression of his face was more prepossessing. There 
was something of pride in the forehead ; but of grpod- 
nature, not unmixed with irresolution and weakness, in 
the curves of the mouth. He was more delicate of 
frame than Philip, and the colour of his complexion was 
not that of a robust constitution. His movements were 
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ful and pBLpossessed, and he had hi« father's 

" Thi& is reilipSeautiful ! I envy you, cousin Philip." 

'* Has not yoiiivfa|^ur got a country-house V 

** No : we hv^ eij^^i London or at some hot, crowd- 
ed watering-plao^Jj^^B 

^ Yes ; this is vc^HPe during the shooting and hunt- 
ing season. But n^old nurse says we shall have a 
much finer place now. I li kgd t his very well till I saw 
Lord Belville's place. Bc^JHj^ery unpleasant not to 
have the 'finest house in theV^py : aut Casar outrMl 
^-that's my motto. Ah! do you see that swallow t 
111 bet you a guinea 1 hit it.'' 

** No, poor thing ! don't hurt it." But, ere the remon- 
strance was utter^, the bird lay quivering on the ground. 

'* It is just September, and one must keep one's hand 
in," said Philip, as he reloaded his gun. 

To Arthur this action seemed a wanton cruelty ; it 
was rather the wanton recklessness which belongs to a 
wild boy accustomed to gratify the impulse of the mo* 
ment ; the recklessness which is not cruelty in the boy, 
but which prosperity may pamper into cruelty in the 
man. And scarce had he reloaded his gun before the 
neigh of a young colt came from a neighbouring pad- 
dock, and Philip bounded to the fence. *' He calls me, 
poor fellow; you shall see him feed from my hand. 
Run in for a piece of bread — a large piece, Sidney.'* 
The boy and the animal seemed to understand each oth- 
er. " I see you don't like horses," he said to Arthur. 
"As for me, I love dogs, horses— every dumb creature.'* 

" Except swallows!" said Arthur, with a half smile, 
and a little surprised at the inconsistency of the boast. 

" Oh ! that is sportsU fair : it is not to hurt the 
swallow — it is to obtain skill," said Philip, colouring ; 
and then, as if not quite easy with his own definition, he 
turned away abruptly. 

" This is dull work : suppose we fish. By Jove ! (he 
had caught his father^3 expletive), that blockhead has put 
the tent on the wrong side of the lake*, after all. Holla, 
y<Ju, sir !" and the unhappy gardener looked up from his 
flower-beds ; ''what ails you! I have a great mind to 
tell my father of you : you grow stupider every day. I 
told you to put the tent under the lime-trees." 

" We could not manage it, sir ; the boughs were in 
the way." 

Vol. I.— D 
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^VAnd why did not you cat the boiu^, blockhead t^ « 

'*I did not dare do so, sir, withow master's orders,** 
said the man, doggedly. 

*' M^ orders are sufficient, I shoold think : so none of 
your impertinence," cried Phili|s With a raised colour; 
and lilting his hand, in which .he held his ramrod, he 
shook it menacingly over the gardener's head : '< I've a 
great mind to—" 

<' What's the matter, Philip !" cried the good-humour- 
ed voice of his father ;;**iy !" 

*' This fellow does not mind what I say, sir." 

"I did not like to cut the boughs of the lime-trees 
without your orders, sir," said the gardener. 

** No, it, would be a pity to cut them. Yon should 
consult me there. Master Philip ;" and the father shook 
him by the collar with a good-natured and affectionate, 
but rough sort of caress. 

" Be quiet, father !" said the boy, petulantly and proud- 
ly, "or," he added, in a lower voice, but one which 
showed emotion, " my cousin may think you mean less 
kindly than you always do, sir." 

The father was touched. "Go and cut the lime- 
boughs, John ; and always do as Mr. PhiUp tells .you." 

The mother was behind, and she sighed audibly, "Ah ! 
dearest, I fear you will spoil him." 

•'Is he not your son — and do we not owe him the 
more respect for having hitherto allowed others to—" ^ 

He stopped, and the mother could say no more. And ^ 
thus it was that this boy of powerful character and 
strong passions had, from motives the most amiaUe, 
been pampered from the darling into the despot. 

" And now, Kate, I will, as 1 told you last night, ride 

over to and fix the earliest day for our marriage. 

I will ask the lawyer to dine here, to talk about the 
proper steps for proving the private one." 

" Will that be difficult t" asked Catharine, with natural 
anxiety. 

" No ; for, if you remember, I had the precaution to 
get an examined copy of the register ; otherwise, 1 own 
to you, I should have been alarmed. I doh't know what 
has become of Smith. I heard some time since from 
his father that he had left the colony ; and (1 never told 
you before — it would have made you uneasy) once, a 
few years ago, when my uncle again got it into his hea4 
that we might be married, I was afraid poor Caleb's soc- 
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cessor might, by chance, betray us. So I went over to 
A-- — myself, being near it when I was staying with 
Lord C , in order to see how far it might be neces- 
sary to secure the parson ; and, only think ! I found an 
accident had happened to the register : so, as the cler- 

grman could know nothing, I kept my own council, 
ow lucky I have the copy ! No doubt the lawyer will 
set all to rights ; and, while I am making settlements, I 
may as well make my will. I have plenty for both boys, 
but the dark one must be the heir. Does he not look 
bom to be an eldest sonl'* 

"Ah, Philip!" 

** Pshaw ! one don't die the sooner for making a win. 
Have I the air of. a man in a consumption 1" and the 
sturdy sportsman glanced complacently at the strength 
and symmetry of his manly limbs. '' Come, Phil, let's 
go to the stables. Now, Robert, I will show you what 
is better worth seeing than those miserable flower-beds." 
So saying, Mr. Beaufort led the w-ay to the courtyard at 
the badL of the cottage. Catharine and Sidney remain- 
ed on the lawn, the rest followed the host. The grooms, 
of whom Beaufort was the idol, hastened to show how 
well the horses had thriven in his absence. 

" Do see how Brown Bess has come on, sir ; but, to 
be sure. Master Philip keeps her in exercise. Ah, sir, 
he will be as good k rider as your honour one of these 
days." 

" He ought to be, Tom, for I think he'll never have 
my weight to carry. Well, saddle Brown Bess for Mr. 
Philip. What horse shall I take ? Ah ! here's my old 
friend Puppet !" 

" I don't know what's come to Puppet, sir ; he's off 
his feed and turned sulky. I tried him over the bar yes- 
terday, but he was quite restiff like." 

" The devil he was ! So, so, old boy, you shall go 
over the six-barred gate to-day, or we 11 know why." 
And Mr. Beaufort patted the sleek neck of his favourite 
hunter. " Put the saddle on him, Tom." 

*' Yes, your honour. I sometimes think he is hurt in 
the loins somehow : he don't take to his leaps kindly, 
and. he always tries to bite when we bridles him. Be 
quiet, sir !" 

" Only his airs," said Philip. " I did not know this, 
.^r I would have taken him over the gate. Why did not 
you tell me, Torn 1" 
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" Lord love you, sir ! because you have such a spuiv 
ret ; and if anythiog bad come to you—" 

*' Quite right ; you are not weight enough for Puppet, 
my boy ; and he never did like any one to back him but 
myself. What say you, brother; will you ride with 
us?" 

** No, I must go to to-day with Arthur. I have 

engaged the posthorses at two o^clock ; but I shall be 
with you to-morrow or the day after. You see his to- 
tor expects him ; and as he is backward in his mathe- 
matics, he has no time to lose," 

" Well, then, gpod-by, nephew !" and Beaufort slipped 
a pocket-book into the boy's hand. " Tash ! whenever 
you want money, don't trouble your father — write tb « 
me ; we shall be always glad to see you ; and yon must d 
teach Philip to like his book a little betlei^-eh, Phil ?" 

"No, father, / shall be rich enough to do without 
books," said Pliilip, rather coarsely ; but then, observing 
the heightened colour of his cousin, he went up to him, 
and with a generous impulse said, " Arthur, you admired 
this gun : pray accept it. Nay, don't be shy ; 1 can 
have as many as I like for the asking : you're not so 
well off, you know." 

The intention was kind, but the manner Was so pat- 
ronising that Arthur felt offended. He put back the 
gun, and said dryly, "I shall have no occasion for a gun, 
thank you." 

If Arthur was offended by the offet, Philip was much 
more offended by the refusal. " As you hke : I hate f 
pride," said he ; and he gave the gun to the groom as he 
vaulted into his saddle with the lightness of a young 
Mercury. " Come, father !" 

Mr. Beaufort had now mounted his favourite hunter : 
a large, powerful horse, well known for its prowess in 
the field. The rider trotted him once or twice through 
the spacious yard. 

" Nonsense, Tom : no more hurt in the loins than I 
am. Open that gate ; we will go across the paddock, 
and take the gate yonder — the old six-bar— eh, Phil V» 

" Capital ! to be sure !" 

The gate was opened ; the grooms stood watchful to 
see the leap ; and a kindred curiosity arrested Robert 
Beaufort and his son. 

How well they looked, those two horsemen ; the 
ease, lightness, spirit of the one, with the fine*limbed 
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and fieiy steed that literally << bounded beneath him as 
a barb,^* seemingly as gay, as ardent, and as haughty as 
the boy-rider. And the manly and almost Herculean 
form of the elder Beaufort, which, from the buoyancy 
of its movements, and the supple grace that belongs to 
the perfect mastership of any athletic art, possessed an 
elegance and dignity, especially on horseback, which 
rarely accompanies proportions equally sturdy and ro- 
bust. There was, indeed, something knightly and chir- 
alrous in the bearing of the elder Beaufort; in his hand- 
some aquiline features, the erectness of his mien, the 
very wave of his hand as he spurred from the yard. 
\ " What a fine-looking fellow my uncle is !'' said Ar- 
thur, with involuntary admiration. 

** Ay, an excellent life — amazingly strong !" returned 
the pale father, with a shght sigh. 

'* Philip,*' said *Mr. Beaufort, as they cantered across 
the paddock, ** I think the gate is too much for you. I 
will just take Puppet over, and then we will open it for 
you." 

" Pooh, my dear father ! you don't know how I'm im- - 
proved !" And slackening the rein, and touching the 
side of his horse, the young rider darted forward and 
cleared the gate, which was of no common height, with 
an ease that extorted a loud bravo from the proud 
father. 

" Now, Puppet," said Mr. Beaufort, spurring his own 
horse. The animal cantered towards the gate, and then 
suddenly turned round with an impatient and angry 
snort. " For shame. Puppet ! for shame, old boy !" said 
the sportsman, wheeling him again to the barrier. The 
horse shook his head as if in remonstrance ; but the 
spur, vigorously applied, showed him that his master 
would not listen to his mute reasonings. He bounded 
forward—made at the gate — struck his hoofs against 
the top bar— fell forward, and threw his rider head fore- 
most on the' road beyond. The horse rose instantly — 
not so the master. The son dismounted, alarmed and 
terrified. His father was speechless ! and blood gushed 
from the moutKand nostrils as the head drooped heavily 
on the boy's breast. The by-'Standers haa witnessed 
the fall— they crowded to the spot — ^they took the faUen 
man from the weak arms of the son->*the head groom 
examined him with the eye of one who had picked up 
science from his experience in such casualties. 
J)9 
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"Speak, brother! where are yott hurt!'' exdaimed 
Robert Beaufort. 

" He will never speak more !" said the groom, burst- 
ing into tears. ^* His neck is broken !'* 

" Send for the nearest surgeon," cried Mr. Robert. 
" Good God ! boy ! don't mount that deviUsh horse !'' 

But Arthur had already leaped on the unhappy steed 
which had been the cause of this appalling affliction. 
"Which way?" 

" Straight on to •••**, only two miles ; every one 
knows Mr. Powis's house. Clod bless you !" said the 
groom. 

Arthur vanished. 

'* Lift him carefully, and take him to the house," said 
Mr. Robert. »* My poor brother ! my; dear brother I" 

He was interrupted by a cry^-a single, shrill, heart** 
breaking cry —and Philip fell senseless to the ground. 

No one heeded him at that hour; no one heeded th^ 
fatherless bastabb. '' Gently, gently," said- Mr. Robert, 
as he followed the servants and their load. And he 
then muttered to himself, and his sallow cheek grew 
bright, and his breath came short : " He has made no 
will ! he never made a will !" 



CHAPTER V. 

■« Oonitoi^e. . Oh, boy, then where att thou r 
. • . What becomes of me T^ 

King JohH» 

It was three days after the death of Philip Beaufort 
—•for the surgeon arrived only to confirm the judgment 
of the groom : in the drawing-room of the cottage, the 
windows closed, lay the body in its coffin, the lid not 
yet nailed down. There, prostrate on the floor, tearless, 
speechless, was the miserable Catharine ; poor Sidney, 
too young to comprehend all his loss, sobbing at her 
side ; while Philip, apart, seated beside the cofBn, ga« 
sed abstractedly on that cold, rigid face, which had nev« 
er known one frown for his bosrish follies. 

In another room, that had been appropriated to the 
late owner, called his study, sat Robert Beaufort. £v' 
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erything in this room spoke of the deceased. Partially 
separated from the rest of the house, it communicated 
by a winding staircase with a chamber above, to which 
Philip had been wont to betake himself whenever he re* 
turned late and over-exhiUrated from some rural feast 
crowning a. hard day's hunt. Above a quaint oldfash- 
ioned bureau of Dutch workmanship (which Philip had 
picked up at a sale in the earlier years of his marriage) 
was a portrait of Catharine, taken in the bloom of her 
youth. On a peg on the door that led to the stair- 
case still hung his rough driving-coat. The window 
commanded the view of the paddock, in which the 
worn-out hunter or the unbroken colt grazed at will. 
Around the walls of the ^'study'^ (a strange misno- 
mer !) hung prints of celebrated ioz-hunts and renown- 
ed steeple-chases. Guns, fishing-rods, and foxes* brush- 
es, ranged with a sportsman's neatness, supplied the 
place of books. On the mantelpiece lay a cigar-case, 
a well-worn volume on the Veterinary Art, and the 
last number of 7%« Sporting Magazine, And in that 
room-^thus witnessing of the hardy, masculine, rural life 
that had passed away — sallow, stooping, town-wom, 
sat, I say, Robert Beaufort, the heir-at-law— alone : for 
the very day of his death he had remanded his son home 
with the letter that announced to his wife the change in 
their fortimes, and directed her to send his lawyer post- 
haste to the house of death. The bureau, and the draw- 
ers, and the boxes which contained the papers of the de- 
ceased were open; their contents had been ransacked ; 
no certificate of the private marriage, no hint of such an 
event ; not a paper found to signify the last wishes of 
the rich dead man. He had died and made no sign. Mr. 
Robert Beaufort's countenance was still and composed. 

A knock at the door was heard : the lawyer entered. 

" Sir, the undertakers are here, and Mr. Greaves has 
ordered the bells to be rung : at three o'clock he will 
read the service." 

*' I am obliged to you, Blackwell, for taking these mel- 
ancholy offices on yourself. My poor brother ! It isBO 
sudden! But the funeral, you say, ought to take placQ 
to-day t" 

" The weather is so warm I" said the lawyer, wiping 
his forehead. As he spoke, the deai^^bell was heard. 

There was a pause. 

*^ It would have been a terrible shock to Mrs. Morton 
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if she had been his wife," observed Mr. BlackweH. 
** But I suppose persons of that kind have very little 
feeling. I must say that it was very fortuuate for the 
family that the event happened before Mr. Beaufort was 
^wheedled into so improper a marriage." 

*^ It was fortunate, Blackwell. Have you ordered the 
posthorses ? I shall start immediately alter the funer- 
al." 

" What i^ to be done with the cottage, sir 1" 

"You may advertise it for sale." 

« And Mrs. Morton and the boys t" 

" Hum — ^we will consider. She was a tradesman's 
daughter. I think I ought to provide for her suitably, 
ehl" 

" It is more than the world could esqiect from you, 
sir : it is very different from a wife." 

" Oh, very ! very much so, indeed ! Just ring for a 
lighted candle ; we will seal up these boxes. And — I 
think I could take a sandwich. Poor Phihp !" 

The funeral was over — ^the dead shovelled away. 
What a strange thing it does seem, that that very form 
which we prized so charily, for which we prayed the 
winds to be gentle, which we lapped from the cold in 
our arms, from whose footstep we would have removed 
a stone, should be suddenly thrust out of sight — ^an 
abomination that the earth must not look upon — a des* 
picable loathsomeness, to be concealed and to be forgot- 
ten ! And this same composition of bone and muscle, 
that was yesterday so strong — which men respected, and 
women loved, and children clung to— to>day so lament- 
ably powerless, unable to defend or protect those who 
lay nearest to its heart ; its riches wrested from it, its 
wishes spat upon, its influence expiring with its last 
fiigh ! A breath from its lips making all that mighty dif* 
ference between what it was and what it is ! 

The posthorses were at the door as the funeral pro^ 
cession returned to the libuse. 

Mr. Robert Beaufort bowed slightly to Mrs. Morton, 
and said, with his pocket-kandherchief still before his 
eyes, 

" I will write to you in a few days, ma'am ; you will 
find that I shall not forget you. The cottage will be 
sold; but we sha'nH hurry you. Good-by, ma'am; 
good-by, my boys ;" and he patted his nephews on the 
head. 
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Philip winced aside, and scowled haughtily at his un* 
cle, who muttered to himself, " That boy will come to 
no good!" Little Sidney put his hand into the rich 
man's, and looked up pleadingly into his face : «' Can't 

Sou say something pleasant to poor mamma. Uncle 
obert 1" 

Mr. Beaufort hemmed huskily and entered the britska 
—it had been his brother's : the lawyer followed, and 
they drove away. 

A week after the funeral, Philip stole from the house 
into the conservatory to gather some fruit for his moth* 
er: she had scarcely touched food since Beaufort^s 
death. She was worn to a shadow : her hair had turn* 
ed gray. Now she had at last found tears, and she 
wept noiselessly but unceasingly. 

The boy had plucked some grapes, and placed them 
carefully in his basket : he was about to select a necta- 
rine that seemed hper than the rest, when his hand was 
roughly seized, and the gruff voice of John Green, the 
gardener, exclaimed, 

" What are you about, Master Philip 1 You must not 
touch them 'ere fruit !" 

" How dare you, fellow !" cried the young gentleman, 
in a tone of equal astonishment and wrath. 

'< None of your airs. Master Philip ! What I means 
is, that some great folks are coming to look at the place 
to-morrow, and I won't have my show of fruit spoiled 
by being pawed about by the like of you : so, that's plaini 
Master Philip!" 

The boy grew very pale, but remained silent. The 
gardener, delighted to retaliate the insolence he had re* 
ceived, continued, ^ i 

'' You need not go for to look so spiteful, master ; 
you are not the great man you thought you were ; you 
are nobody now, and so you will find ere long. So, 
march out, if you please : I wants to lock up the glass.'' 

As he spoke, he took the Id roughly by the arm ; 
but Philip, the most irascible oHnortals, was strong for 
his years, and fearless as a young lion. He caught up 
a watering-pot, which the gardener had deposited while 
he expostulated with his late tyrant, and struck the 
man across the face with it so violently and so sudden- 
ly that he fell back over the beds, and the glass crackled 
and shivered under him. Philip did not wait for the foe 
to recover his equilibrium ; but, taking up his grapes, and 
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possessing himself quietly of the disputed nectarioe, 
quitted the spot ; and the gardener did not think it pni- 
dent to pursue him. To boys, under ordinary circum- 
stances— -boys who have buffeted their way through a 
scolding nursery, a wrangling family, or a public school 
— ^there would have been nothing in this squabble to 
dwell on the memory or vibrate on the nerves after the 
first burst of passion ; but to Philip Beaufort it was an 
era in life ; it was the first insult he had ever received; 
it was his initiation into that changed, rough, and terrible 
career, to which the spoiled darling of vanity and love 
was henceforth condemned. His pride and his self- 
esteem had incurred a fearful shock. He entered the 
house, and a sickness came over him ; his limbs trem- 
bled ; he sat down in the hall, and, placing the fruit be- 
side him, covered his face with his. hands and wept. 
Those were not the tears of a boy, drawn from a shal- 
low source ; they were the burning, agonizing, reluctant 
tears that men shed, wrung from the heart as if it were 
its blood. He had never been sent to schoc^, lest he 
should meet with mortification. He had had various 
tutors, trained to show rather than to exact respect; 
one succeeding another at his own whim and caprice. 
His natural quickness, and a very strong, hard, inquisi- 
tive turn of mind, had enabled him, however, to pick up 
more knowledge, though of a desultory and miscella- 
neous nature, than boys of his age generally possess ; 
and his roving, independent, out-of-door existence had 
ser^'ed to ripen his understanding. He had certainly, in 
spite of every precaution, arrived at some, though not 
very distinct, notions of his peculiar position ; but none 
of its inconveniences had visited him till that day. He 
began now to turn his eyes to the future ; and vague and 
dark forebodings — a consciousness of the shelter, the 
protector, the station he had lost in his father^s death — 
crept coldly over him. While thus musing, a ring was 
heard at the bell— he lifiMId his head — it was the postman 
with a letter. Philip hastily rose, and, averting his face, 
on which the tears were not yet dried, took the letter ; 
and then, snatching up his httle basket of fruit, repaired 
to his niother^s room. 

The shutters were half closed on the bright day— oh, 
what a mockery is there in the smile of the happy sun 
when it shines on the wretched ! Mrs. Morton sat, or, 
rather, crouched iu a distant comer, her streaming eyes 
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fixed on vacancy— listless, drooping^— a very image of 
desolate wo : and Sidney was weaving flower-chains at 
her feet. 

^ " Mamma ! mother !" whispered Philip, as he threw 
his arms round her neck ; '* look up !. look up ! My heart 
breaks to see you. Do taste this fruit : you will die too 
if you go on thus ; and what will become of us — of Sid- 
ney?" 

Mrs. Morton did look up vaguely into his face, and 
strove to smile. 

'* See, too, I have brought you a letter ; perhaps good 
news : shall I break the seal 1" 

Mrs. Morton shook her head gently, and took the let- 
ter — alas ! how different from that one which Sidney 
had placed in her hands not two short weeks since : it 
was Mr. Robert Beaufort's handwriting. She shuddered 
and laid it down. And then there suddenly, and for the 
iirst time, flashed across her the sense of her strange 
position — the dread of the future. What were her sons 
to be henceforth ? What herself? Whatever the sanc- 
tity of her marriage, the law might fail her. At the dis- 
position of Mr. Robert Beaufort the fate of three lives 
might depend. She gasped for breath, again took up 
the letter, and hurried over the contents : they ran thus ; 

" Dear Madam,— Knowing that you must naturally be 
anxious as to the future prospects of your children and 
yourself, left, by.my poor brother, destitute of all pro- 
vision, 1 take the earliest opportunity which it seems to 
me that propriety and decorum allow, to apprize you of 
my intentions. I need not say that, properly speaking, 
yoij can have no kind of claim upon the relations of my 
late brother ; nor will I hurt your feelings by those mor- 
al reflections which at this season of sorrow cannot, I 
hope, fail involuntarily to force themselves upon you. 
Without more than this mere aUusion to your peculiar 
connexion with my brother, I may, however, be per- 
mitted to add, that that connexion tended very materially 
to separate him from the legitimate branches of his fam- 
ily ; and in consulting with them as to a provision for 
you and your children, I And that, besides scruples that 
are to be respected, some natural degree of soreness ex- 
ists upon their minds. Out of regard, however, to my 
poor brother (though I saw very little of him of late 
years), I am willing to waive those feelings which, as a 
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father and a hosband, you may conceive that I share 
with the rest of my family. You will probably now de- 
cide on living with some of your own relations ; and 
that you may not be entirelv a burden to them, I beg to 
say that 1 shall allow you a hundred a year ; paid, if you 
prefer it, quarterly. You may also select certain arti- 
cles of linen and plate, of which I enclose a list. With 
regard to your sons, I have no objection to place them 
at a grammar-school, and, at a proper age, to apprentice 
them to any trade suitable to their future station, in the 
ehoice of which your own family can give you the best 
advice. If they conduct themselves properly, they may 
always depend on my protection. I do not wish to hur- 
ry your movements ; but it will probably be painful to 
you to remain longer than you can help in a place 
crowded with unpleasant recollections ; and as the cot- 
tage is to be sold — ^indeed, my brother-in-law, Lord Lil- 
burae, thinks it would suit him — you will be liable to the 
interruption of strangers to see it ; and, indeed, your 
prolonged residence at Femside, you must be sensible, 
IS rather an obstacle to the sale. I beg to enclose yon 
a draught for i^lOO to pay any present expenses ; and 
to request, when you are settled, to know where the 
first quarter shall be paid. 

"I shall whte to Mr. Jackson (who, I think, is the bail- 
iff) to detail my instructions as to selling the crops, &c., 
and discharging the servants, so that you may have no 
farther trouble. 

*' I am, madam, 

" Your obedient servant, 

'* Robert Bsaufort. 

* BtrMtjf fiSguore, Sepiendm 12, 18—" 

The letter fell Arom Catharine's hands. Her grief 
was changed to indignation and scorn. 

'' The insolent !" she exclaimed, with flashing eyes. 
" Tliis to me ! to me ! the wife, the lawful wife of bis 
brother ! the wedded mother of his brother's children !'* 

^ Say that again, mother ! again— ^gain !*' cried Phil- 
ip, in a loud voice. " His wife ! wedded !" 

'* I swear it," said Catharine, solemnly. *' I kept the 
secret for your father's sake. Now, for yours, the 
truth must be proclaimed." 

» Thank Ood! thank Ck)d!" murmured Philip, in a 
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quivering voice, throwing his arms round his brother. 
" We have no brand on our names, Sidney." 

At those accents, so full of suppressed joy and pride, 
the mother felt at once all that her son had suspected 
and concealed. She felt that beneath his haughty and 
wayward character there had luriced delicate and gener- 
ous forbearance for her ; that from his equivocal posi- 
tion his very faults might have arisen ; and a pang of 
remorse for her long sacrifice of the children to the fa- 
ther shot through her heart. It was followed by a fear, 
an appalling fear, more painful than the remorse. The 
proofs that were to clear herself and them ! The words 
of her hu^bsmd that last awful morning rang in her ear. 
The minister dead*-the witness absent — ^the register 
lost ! But the copy of that register ! the copy I Might 
not that suffice t She groaned, and closed her eyes as 
if to shut out the future : then starting up, she hurried 
from the room, and went straight to Beaufort's study. 
As she laid her hand on the latch of the door, she trem- 
bled and drew back. But care for the living was strong- 
er at that moment than even anguish for the dead : she 
entered the apartment ; she passed with a firm step to 
the bureau. It was locked ; Robert Beaufort's seal 
upon the lock : on every cupboard, every box, every 
drawer, the same seal, that spoke of rights more valued 
than her own. But Catharine was not daunted: she 
turned and saw Philip by her side ; she pointed to the 
bureau in silence ; the boy understood the appeal. He 
left the room, and returned in a few moments with a 
chisel. The lock was broken : tremblingly and eagerly 
Catharine ransacked the contents; opened paper after 
paper, letter after letter, in vain : no certificate — no will 
— no memorial. Could the brother have abstracted the 
fatal proof t A word sufficed to explain to Philip what" 
she sought for, and his search was more minute than 
hers. Every possible receptacle for papers in that 
room, in the wnofi house, was explored, and still the 
search was fruitless. 

Three hours afterward they were in the same room in 
which Philip had broAht Robert Beaufort's ietter to his 
mother. CathariiHrwas seated, tearless, but deadly 
pale with heart-sickness and dismay. 

" Mother," said Philip, " may I now read the letter V 

" Yes, boy, and decide for us all." She paused, and 
evunined hfi» tBte as he read. He felt her eye was 
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upon him, and restrained his emotiont as he proceeded, 
when he had done, he lifted his dark gaze upon Catha- 
rine's watchful countenance. 

" Mother, whether or not we obtain our rights, you 
will still refuse this man's charity. I am voung— a boy ; 
but I am strong and active. 1 will woric for you day 
and night. I have it in me — ^I feel it ; anything ratfier 
than eating his bread." - 

** Philip ! Philip ! you are indeed my son— -your fa- 
ther's son ! And have you no reproach for your moth- 
er, who so weakly, so criminally concealed your birth- 
right, till, ala3 ! discovery may be too late ? Oh ! re- 
proach me, reproach me ! it will be kindness. No ! do 
not kiss me ! I cannot bear it. Boy ! boy ! if, as my 
heart tells me, we fail in proof, do you understand what, 
in the world's eye, I am — what you are t" 

" I do !" said Philip, firmly ; and he fell on his knees 
at her feet. *' Whatever others call you, you are a 
mother, and I your son. You are, in the judgment of 
Heaven, my father's wife, and I his heir." 

Catharine bowed her head, and, with a gush of tears, 
fell into his arms. Sidney crept up to her, and forced 
his lips to her cold cheek. " Mamma ! what vexes you 1 
Mamma, mamma !" 

'' Oh, Sidney \ Sidney ! How like his father ! Look 
at him, Philip ! Shall we do right to refuse even this 
pittance ? Must A^ be a beggar too ?" 

" Never a begm !" said Philip, with * a pride that 
showed what hard lessons he had yet to learn. '< The 
lawful sons of a Beaufort were not bom to beg their 
bread!" 



CHAPTER VI. 

** The itoim abore, vad frozen world belovr. 

The olive bou; 
Faded and cast upon the conBoon wind, 



The olive bough 
ipon the conkiDn wind. 
And earth a doveiess ark.^'«-EAMAN Blanchaed. 



Mr. Robert Braufort was generally considered by 
the world a very worthy man. He hzd never commit- 
ted any ^aRcess— never gambled or ineurred debt— or 
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ftjleii into the wann errors most common with his sex. 
He was a good husband— a careful father — an agreeable 
neighbour — rather charitable than otherwise to the poor. 

£e was honest and methodical in his dealings, and had 
ten known to behave handsomely in different relations 
of life. Mr. Robert Beaufort, indeed, always meant to 
do what was right — in the eyes of the world ! He had no 
other rule of action but that which the world supplied : 
his religion was decorum — ^his sense of honour was re- 
gard to opinion. His heart was a dial to which the 
world was the sun : when the great eye of the public 
fell on it, it answered every purpose that a heart could 
answer ; but, when that eye was invisible, the dial was 
mute — a piece of brass, and nothing more. 

It is just to Robert Beaufort to assure the reader that 
he wholly disbelieved his brother's story of a private 
marriage. He considered that tale, when heard for the 
first time, as a mere invention (and a shallow one) of a 
man wishing to make the impnident step he was about , 
to take as respectable as he could. The careless tone 
of his brother when speaking upon the subject — ^his con- 
fession that of such a marriage there was no distinct 
proofs, except a copy of a register (which copy Robert 
had not found) — ^made his incredulity natural. He 
therefore deemed himself under no obligation of delicacy 
or respect to a woman through whose means he had very 
nearly lost a noble succession — a woman who had not 
even borne his brother's name — a woman whom nobody 
knew. Had Mrs. Morton been Mrs. Beaufort, and the 
natural sons legitimate children, Robert Beaufort, sup- 
posing their situation of relative power and dependance 
to have been the same, would have behaved with care- 
ful and scrupulous generosity. The world would have 
said, " Nothing could be handsomer than Mr. Robert 
Beaufort's conduct!" Nay, if Mrs. Morton had been 
some divorced wife of birth and connexions, he would 
have made very different dispositions in her favour : he 
would not have allowed the connexions to have called 
him shabby. But here he felt that, all circumstances con- 
sidered, the world, if it spoke at all (which it would 
scarcely think it worth while to do), would be on his 
side. An artful woman — ^low-bom, and, of course, low- 
bred — who wanted to inveigle the rich and careless par- 
amour into marriage : what could be expected from the 
man she had sought to injure-^the rightful heir ? Wa» 
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it not veiy gpod in hini to do an3rthing for her; and, if 
he provided for the children suitably to the original sta- 
tion of the mother, did he not go to the very utmost of 
reasonable expectation) He certainly^ thought in his^ 
conscience, such as it was, that he had acted well ; not 
extravagantly, not fooUshly^ but well. He was sure the 
world would say so if it knew all : he was notrbound to 
do anything. He was not, therefore, prepared for Cath* 
arine's short, haughty, but temperate reply to his letter : 
a reply which conveyed a decided refusal of his offers — 
asserted positively her own marriage, and the claims of 
her children— intimated legal proceedings— and was 
signed in the name of Catharine Beaufort ! Mr. Beau- 
fort put the letter in his bureau, labelled ** Impertinent' 
answer from Mrs. Morton, Sept. 14," and was quite con- 
tented to forget the existence of the writer, until his law- 
yer, Mr. Blackwell, informed him that a suit had been 
instituted by Catharine. Mr. Robert turned pale, but. 
Blackwell composed him. 

*^Pooh, sir! you have nothing to fear. It is but an 
attempt to extort money : the attorney is a low practi- 
tioner, accustomed to get up bad casA : they can make 
nothing of it." 

This was true : whatever the rights of the case, poor 
Catharine had no proofs — ^no evidence— which could jus- 
tify a respectable l^yer to advise her proceeding, to a 
suit) She named two witnesses of her marriage : one 
dead, the other could not be heard of. She selected for 
the alleged place in which the ceremony was perforaied 
a very remote village, in which it appeared that the re- 
gister had been destroyed. No attested copy thereof 
was to be found ; and Catharine was stunned on hearing 
that, even if found, it was doubtful whether it could be 
received as evidence, unless to corroborate actual per- 
sonal testimony. It so happened that when Phihp, many 
years ago, had received the copy, be had not shown it to 
Catharine, nor mentioned Mr. Jones's name as the copy- 
ist. In fact, then only three years married to Catharine, 
his worldly caution had not yet been conquered by con^ 
fident experience of her generosity. As for the mere 
moral evidence dependant on the publication of her bans 
in London, that amounted to no proof whatever ; nor, on 
inquiry at A ,did the Welsh villagers remember any- 
thing farther than that, some fifteen yesss ago, a hand- 
some gentleman had visited Mr. Price^ and one or two 
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rather thought that Mr. Price had married him to a lady 
from London; evidence quite inadmissible against the 
deadly, damning fact, that for fifteen years Catharine 
had openljf borne another name, and lived with Mr. Beau- 
fort ostensibly as his mistress. Her generosity in this 
destroyed her case. Nevertheless, she found a low 
practitioner, -who took her money and neglected her 
cause ; so her suit was heard and dismissed with con- 
tempt. " Henceforth, then, indeed, in the eyes of the law 
and the public, Catharine was an impudent adventurer, 
and her sons were nameless outcasts. 

And now, relieved from all fear, Mr. Robert Beaufort 
entered upon the full enjoyment of his splendid fortune. 
The house in Berkeley Square was furnished anew. 
Great dinners and gay routs were given in the ensuing 
spring. Mr. and Mrs. Beaufort became persons of con- 
.siderable importance. The rich man had, even when 
poor, been ambitious ; his ambition now centred in his 
only son. - Arthur had always been considered a boy of 
talents and promise : to what might he not now aspire ? 
The term of his probation with the tutor was abridged, 
and Arthur Beaufort was sent at once to Oxford. 

Before he went to the University, during a short pre- 

eiratory visit to his father, Arthur spoke to him of the 
ortons. 

'* What has become ot them, sir? and what have you 
done for them V 

"Done for them!" said Mr. Beaufort, opening his 
eyes. " What should I do for persons who have just 
been harassing me with the most unprincipled Utigation 1 
My conduct to them has been too generous — that is, all 
things considered. But when you are my age you will 
find there is very little gratitude in the world, Arthur.^' 

" Still, sir," said Arthur, with the goodness that be- 
longed to him, " still, my uncle was greatly attached to 
them ; and the boys, at least, are guiltless." 

" Well, well !" replied Mr. Beaufort, a little impatient- 
]|f, " I believe they want for nothing ; I fancy tney are 
with the mother's relations. Whenever they address 
me in a proper manner, they shall not find me revenge- 
ful or hard-hearted; but, since we are on this topic," 
continued the father, smoothing his shirt-frill with a 
care that showed his decorum even in trifies, '* I hope 
you see the results of that kind of connexion, and that 
you will take warning byyour poor uncle's example* 
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And now let us change the subject: it is not 'a very 
pleasant one, and, at your age, the less your thoughts 
turn on such matters the better." 

Arthur Beaufort, with the careless generosity of youth, 
that gauges other men's conduct by its own sentiments, 
believed that his father, who had never been niggardly 
to himself, had really acted as his words implied ; and, 
engrossed by the pursuits of the new and brilliant ca- 
reer opened, whether to his pleasures or his studies, suf- 
fered the objects of his inquiries to pass from his 
thoughts. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Morton, for by that name we must 
still call her, and her children were settled in a small 
lodging in an humble suburb, situated on the high road 
between Femside and the metropolis. She saved from 
her hopeless lawsuit, after the sale of her jewels and 
ornaments, a sufficient sum to enable her, witn economy, 
to live respectably for a year or two at least, during 
' which time she might arrange her plans for the future. 
She reckoned, as a sure resource, upon the assistance 
of her relations ; but it was one to which she applied 
with natural shame and reluctance. She had kept up a 
correspondence with her father during his life. To him 
she never revealed the secret of her marriage, though 
she did not write like a person conscious of error. Per- 
haps, as she always said to her son, she had made to 
her husband a solemn promise never to divulge or even 
hint that secret until he himself should authorize its 
disclosure. For neither he nor Catharine ever contem- 

Elated separation or death. Alas ! ^low all of us, when 
appy, sleep secure in the dark shadtJws which ought to 
warn us of the sorrows that are to come ! Still Catha- 
rine's father, a man of coarse mind and not rigid princi- 
ples, did not take much to heart that connexion which 
he assumed to be illicit. She was provided for, that 
was some comfort : doubtless Mr. Beaufort would act 
Hke a gentleman — ^perhaps, at last, make her an honest 
woman and a lady. Meanwhile, she had a fine hous«f 
and a fine carriage, and fine servants ; and, so far fVom 
applying to him for money, was constantly sending him 
little presents. But Catharine only saw, in his permis- 
sion of her correspondence, kind, forgiving, and trustful 
affection, and she loved him tenderly : when he died, the 
link that bound her to her family was broken. Her 
brother succeeded to the trade : a man of probityand 
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honotH*, Wt sooiewhat hard and unamiable. In the only 
letter she had received from him— the one announcing 
her father's death — he told her plainly and very proper- 
ly that he could not countenance the life she led-— that he 
had children growing up— that ajl intercourse between 
them was at an end, unless she left Mr. Beaufort; when, 
if she sincerely repented, he would still prove her af^ 
fectionate brother. 

Though Cathaiiae had at the time resented this letter 
as unfeeling, now, humbled and sorrow-stricken, she 
recognised the propriety of principle from which it em- 
anated. Her brother was well off for his station ; she 
would explam to him her real situation, and he would 
believeher story. She would write to him, and beg himi 
at least, to give aid to her poor children. 

But this step she did not take till a considerable por- 
tion of her pittance was consumed — till nearly three 
{Murts of a year since Beaufort's death had exjHred— «nd 
till sundry warnings, not to be lightly heeded, had made 
her forebode the probability of an early death for her- 
self. From the a^ of sixteen, when she had been pla- 
ced by Mr. Beaufort at the head of his household, she 
had been cradled, not in extravagance, but in an easy 
luxury, which had not brought with it habits of economy 
and thrift. She could grudge anything to herself, but to 
her children — Ms children, whose every whim had been 
anticipated, she had not the heart to be saving. She 
co^d have starved in a garret had she been alone, Imt 
she could not see them wanting a comfort while she 
possessed a guinea. Philip, to do him justice, evinced a 
consideration not to have been expect^ from his early 
and arrogant recklessness. But Sidney— who could ex- 
pect consideration from such a child ? What could he 
know of the change of circumstances— of the value of 
money? Did he seem dejected, Catharine would steal 
out and spend a week's income on the lapful of toys 
which she brought home. Did he seem a shade more 
pale*— did he complain of the slightest ailment, a doctor 
must be sent for. Alas! her own ailments, neglected 
and unheeded, were growing beyond the reach of medi* 
cine. Anxious— feaml— gnawed by regret for the past, 
the thought of famine in the future, she daily fretted and 
wore herself away. She had cultivated her mind du- 
ring her secluded resideace with Mr* Beaufort, but she 
had leajrned Aone of the arte by whjicb decayiid gentle^ 
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women keep tbe wolf from the door; no little holyday 
accomplishments, which in the day of need turn to use* 
ful trade ; no water-colour drawings, no paintings on 
velvet, no fabrication of pretty gewgaws, no embroi- 
dery and fine needlework. She was helpless — ^utterly 
helpless— not strong enough even for a servant ; and, 
even in that capacity, could she have got a character! 
A great change at this time was apparent in Philip. Had 
he fallen then into kind hands and guiding eyes, his pas- 
sions and energies might have ripned into rare qual- 
ities and great virtues. But perhaps, as Goethe has 
somewhere said, '* Experience, after all, is the beat 
teacher." He kept a constant guard on his v^ement 
temper— his wayward will ; he would not have vexed 
his mother for the world. But, strange to say (it was a 
great mystery in the woman's heart), in proportion as 
he became more amiable, it seemed that his mother 
loved him less. Perhaps she did not, in that change, 
recognise so closely the darling of the old time ; per- 
haps the very weakintesses and importunities of Sidney, 
the hourly sacrifices the child entailed upon her, endear- 
ed him more to her from that natural sense of depends 
ance and protection which forms the great bond between 
mother and child*; perhaps, too, as Philip had been one 
to inspire as much pride as affection, so the pride faded 
away with the expectations tluit had fed it, and carried 
off in its decay some of the afiisction that was inter- 
twined with it. However this be, Philip had formerly ap- 
gsared the more spoiled and favoured of the two, and now 
idney seemed all in all. Thus, beneath the younger 
son's caressing gentleness, there grew up a certain Ire- 
gardfor self; it was latent— it took amiable cotours-— 
it had even a certain charm and grace in so sWeet a 
child, but selfishness it was not the less : in this he dif- 
fered from his brother. Philip was self-willed, Sidney 
self-loving. A certain timidity of character, endearing, 
perhaps, to the anxious heart of a mother, made this 
feult in the younger boy more likely to take root ; for 
in bold natures there is a lavish and uncalculating reck- 
lessness, which scorns self unconsciously : and what is 
fear, but, when physical, the regard for one's own per- 
son ; when moral, the anxiety for one's own interests 1 
It was in a small room in a lodging-house in the sub- 
urb of H that-Mrs. Morton was seated by the win- 
dow, anxiously awaiting the knock of the postman, who 
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was expected to bring her brother's reply to her letter. 
It was, therefore, between ten and eleven o'clock — « 
morning in the merry month of June. It was hot and 
sultry, which is rare in an English June. A flytrap* 
red* white, and yellow, suspended from the ceiling, 
swarmed with Hies ; flies were on the ceiling, flies buz- 
zed at the windows ; the sofa^ and chairs of horsehair 
seemed stuffed with flies. There was an air of heated 
discomfort in the gaudy paper, in the bright>staring car- 
pet* in the very locking-glass over the chimneypiece, 
where a strip of mirror lay in an embrace of frame 
covered with yellow muslin. We may talk of the 
dreariness of winter — and winter, no doubt, is desolate 
-^-bat what in the world is more dreary to eyes inured 
to the verdure and bloom of Nature — "the pomp of 
groves and garniture of fields" — than a close room in a 
suburban lodging-house ; the sun piercing every comer ; 
nothing fresh, nothing cool, nothing fragrant to be seen, 
felt, or inhaled ; all dust, glare, noise, with a chandler's 
shop, perhaps, next door ? Sidney, armed with a pair of 
scissors, was cutting the pictures out of a story-book 
which his mother had bought him the day before. Phil- 
ip, who, of late, had taken much to rambling about the 
streets — ^it may be, in hopes of meeting one of those 
benevolent, eccentric elderly gentlemen he had read of 
in old novels^ who suddenly come to the relief of dis- 
tressed virtue ; or, more probably, from the restlessness 
that belonged to his adventurous temperament— Philip 
had left the house since breakfast. 

'* Oh ! hew hot this nasty room is !" exclaimed Sidney, 
abruptly looking up from his employment. " Sha'n't 
we ever go into the country again, mamma ]'' 

" Not at present, my love." 

" I wish I could have my pony : why can't I have ray 
pony, mamma V 

" Because — ^because — the pony is sold, Sidney." 

" Who sold it V 

" Your uncle." 

^ He is a very naughty man, my uncle : is not he ? 
But can't I have another pony ? It would be so nice 
this fine weather !" 

" Ah ! my dear, 1 wish I couJd afibrd it : but you 
shall have a ride this week ! Yes,^' continued the moth* 
er, as if reasoning with herself in excuse of the extrav* 
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agance, ^*he does not look well: poor child! he must 
have exercise." 

"A ride! Oh! that is my own kind mamma!" ex- 
claimed Sidney, clapping his hands. *' Not on a donkey, 
you know !— a pony. The man down the street, there, 
lets ponies. I must have the white pony with the lon^ 
tail. But, I say, mamma, don't tell Philip— pray dont 
— ^e would be jealous." 

" No, not jealous, my dear : why do you think so V 

** Because he is always angry when I ask you for 
anything. It is very unkind in him, for I dont care if he 
has a pony too — only not the white one." 

Here the postman's knock, loud and sudden, startled 
Mrs. Morton from her seat. She pressed her hands 
tightly to her heart as if to still its beating, and went 
nervously to the door, thence to the stairs, to anticipate 
the lumbering step of the slipshod maid-servant. 

" Give it me, Jane ! give it me !" 

** One shilling and eightpence^ charged double — ifyw 
please, ma'am ! Thank you." 

" Mamma, may I tellJane to engiage the pony t" 

" Not now, my love : sit down — ^be quiet : I — ^I am 
not well." 

Sidney, who was affectionate and obedient, crept back 
peaceably to the window, and, after a short, impatient 
sigh, resumed the scissors and the story-book. I do not 
apologize to the reader for the various letters I am 
obliged to lay before him, for character often betrays 
itself more in letters than in speech. Mr. Roger Mor«> 
ton's reply was couched in these terms : 

** Deae Catbabink, — I have received your letter of the 
14th inst., and write per return. I am very much griev- 
ed to hear of your afflictions ; but, whatever you say, 
I cannot think the late Mr. Beaufort acted like a consci- 
entious man in forgetting to make his will, and leaving 
his little ones destitute. It is all very well to talk of his 
intentions ; but the proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
And it is hard upon me, who have a large family of my 
otirn, and get my living by honest industry, to hav« a 
rich gentleman^ children to maintain. As for your stary 
about the private marriage, it may or may not be. Per* 
haps you were taken in by that worthless man, for a retd 
marriage it could not be. And as you say the law has 
decided that point, therefore the less you savj 
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matter the better. It all comes to the same thing. 
People are not bound to believe what can't be proved. 
And even if what you say is true, you are more to be 
blamed than pitied for holding your tongue so many 
years, and discrediting an honest family, as ours has 
always been considered. I am sure my wife would not 
have thought of such a thing for the finest gentleman 
that ever wore shoe-leather. However, I don't want to 
hurt your feeUngs ; and I am sure I am ready to do 
whatever is right and proper. You cannot expect that 
I should ask you to my house. My wife, you know, is 
a very religious woman — what is called evangelical ; but 
that's neither here nor there : I deal with all people, 
churchmen and dissenters — even Jews — and don t trou- 
ble my head much about dilTerences in opinion. I dare 
say there are many ways to Heaven, as 1 said the other 
day to Mr. Thwaites, our member. But it is right to 
say my wife will not hear of your coming here; and, 
indeed, it might do harm to my business ; for there are 
several elderly single gentlewomen who buy flannel for 
the poor at my shop, and they are very particular — as 
they ought to be, indeed ; for morals are very strict in 
this county, and particularly in this town, where we 
certainly do pay very high church-rates. Not that I 
grumble ; for, though I am as liberal as any man, I am 
lor an Established Church — as I ought to be, since the 
dean is my best customer. With regard to yourself, I 
will enclose you jGlO, and you will let me know when 
it is gone, and I will see what more I can do. You say 
you are very poorly, which I am sorry to hear; but you 
must pluck up your spirits, and take in plain work ; and 
I really think you ought to apply to Mr. Robert Beau- 
fort. He bears a high character ; and, notwithstanding 
your lawsuit, which I cannot approve of, I dare say he 
might allow you £A0 or £50 a year, if you apply prop- 
erly, which would be the right thing in him. So much 
for you. As for the boys — ^poor, fatherless creatures \ — 
it is very hard that they should be so punished for no 
fault of their own ; and my wife, who, though strict^ 
a good-hearted woman, is ready and willing to do what 
I wish about them. You say the eldest is near sixteen, 
and well come on in his studies. I can g«t him a v^ry 
good thing in a liffht, genteel war. My wife's brQth^, 
Mr. Christopher Flaskwith, is a books^er and ttation- 
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er, with pretty pmctice, in R . He is a clever man, 

and has a newspaper, which he kindly sends me every 
week ; and, though it is not my county, it has some very 
sensible views, and is often noticed in the London pa- 
pers as * oor provincial contemporary.' Mr. Plaskwith 
owes me some money, which I advanced him when he 
set up the paper, and he has several tim^s most honest- 
ly offered to pay me in shares in the said paper. But, 
as the thing might break, and I don^ like concerns I 
don't understand, I have not taken advantage of his very 
handsome proposals. Now Plaskwith wrote me word 
two days ago that he wanted a genteel, smart lad as as- 
sistant and 'prentice, and offered to take my eldest boy ; 
but we can't spare him. I write to Christopher by this 
post ; and if jnour youth will run down on the top of the 
coach, and inquire for Mr. Plaskwith— the fare is trifling 
— I have no doubt he will be engaged at once. But you 
will say, ' There's the premium to consider !' No such 
thing ; Kit will set off" the premium against his debt to 
me, so you will have nothing to pay. 'Tis a very pretty 
business, and the lad's education will get him on; so 
that's off* your mind. As to the little chap, I'll take him 
at once. You say he is a pretty boy, and a pretty boy 
is always a help in a linen-draper's shop. He shall 
share and share with my own young folks, and Mrs. 
Morton will take care of his washing and morals. I 
conclude (this is Mrs. M.'s suggestion) that he has had 
the measles, cowpock, and whooping- cough, which 
l^ease let me know. If he behave well, >vhich, at his 
^e, we can easily bt^ak him into, he is settled for life. 
So now you have got rid Of two mouths to feed, and 
have nobody to think of but yourself, which must be a 
great comfort. Bon't forget to write to Mr. Beaufort ; 
uid if he don't do something for you, he's not the genr 
tleman I take him for : but you are my own ilesh and 
blood, and sha'n't starve ; for, though I ilon't think it 
right in a man in business to encourage what's wrong, 
yet, when a person's down in the world, I think an 
ounce of help is better than a pound of preaching. My 
wife thinks otherwise, and wants to send you some 
trac^ ; bat everybody cant be as <;orrect as some folks. 
However, ais I said before, thaf^ neither here nor there. 
Let AM know when ydur boy tomes ddwn^ aiMl als)d 
about ttee jneastea, taiirpodiL, arid whoopingieough ; alto 
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i( all's right with Mr. Plaskwith. 80 now I hope you ; 
will feel more comfortable ; and remain, 
" Dear Catharine, 

" Your forgiving and affectionate brother, 
** RooKR Morton. 

" High-9treet, N , Jum 13. 

^ P.S.-«^Mr8. M. says that she will be a mother to 
your httle boy, and that you had better mend up all his 
nnen before you send him." 

As Catharine finished this epistle, she lifted up her 
eyes and beheld Philip. He had entered noisetessly, 
and he remained silent, leaning against the wall, and 
watching the face of his mother, w&ich crimsoned with 
painful humiliation while sihe read. Philip was not now 
the trim and dainty stripling first intioduced to the read* 
er. He had outgrown his fkded sui^ of funereal mourn- 
ing ; Ills long, neglected hair hung elf-like and matted 
dO¥m his cheeks ; there was a gloomy look in his bright ^ 
dark eyes. Poverty never betrays itself more than in < 
the features and form of Pride. It was evident that his 
spirit endured rather than accommodated itself to his 
fallen state ; and, notwithstanding his soiled and thread- 
bare gannents, and a haggardness that ill becomes the 
years of palmy youth, there was about his whole mien 
and person a wild and savage grandeur, more impressive _ 
than ms former ruffling arrogance of manner. ^ 

^ Well, mother,'* said he, with a strange mixture of 
sternness in his eoimtenanoe and pity in his voice, 
** well, mother, «nd what says your brother 1" 

** You decided for us once before, decide again. But 
I need not ask you ; you would never — " 

" I dont know," interrupted Philip, vaguely ; " let me 
see what we are to decide on.** 

Bfrs. Morton was naturally a woman of high courage 
and spirit, but sickness and grief had worn down both ; 
and, though PluUp was but sixteen, there is somethingf 
in the very nature of woman, especially in trouble, 
which inakes her seek to lean on some other will than 
htr own. She gave Philip the letter, and went quietly 
to sit down by %dney. 

** Your brother means well,^ said Philip, when he had 
concluded the epistle. 

*^ Yes, but nothing is to be done t I cannot, cannot 
send poor Sidney lowlo^" and Mrs. Mortoa sobbed. 

Vol. I.— F 
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** No, my dear, dear mother, no ; it would be terrible, 
indeed, to part you and him. But this bookseller — 
Plaskwith— perhaps I shall be able to support you both." 

" Why you do not think, Philip, of being an appren- 
tice ! you, who have been so brought up ! you, who are 
so proud !" 

** Mother, I would sweep the crossings for your sake ! 
Mother, for your sake I would go to my uncle Beaufort 
with my hat in my hand, fo¥^ halfpence. Mother, I am 
not proud ; I would be honest if I can ; but when J see 
you pining away, and so changed, the devil comes into 
me, and I often shudder lest I should commit some « 
crime — ^what, I don't know !" 

" Come here, Philip— my own Philip— my son— my 
hope— my firstborn!" and the mother's heart gushed 
forth in all the fondness of early days. " Don't speak 
80 terribly ; you frighten me !" 

She threw her arms round his neck, and kissed him 
soothingly. He laid his burning temples on her bosom, 
and nestled himself to her, as he had been wont to do 
after some stormy paroxysm of his passionate and way- 
ward infancy. So there they remained, their lips silent, 
their hearts speaking to each other— each from each ta- 
king strange succour and holy strength— till Philip rose, 
calm, and with a quiet smile, *' Good-by, mother ; I will 
go at once to Mr. Plaskwith." 

'* But you have no money for the coach-fare : here, 
Philip;" and she placed her purse in his hand, from 
which he reluctantly selected a few shillings. *' And, 
mind, if the man is rude, and you dislike him — mind, 
you must not subject yourself to insolence and morti- 
fication." 

" Oh, all will go well, don't fear," said Philip, cheer- 
fully ; and he left the house. 

Towards evening he had reached his destination. The 
shop was of goodly exterior, with a private entrance ; 
over the shop was written, " Christopher Plaskwith, 
Bookseller and Stationer;" on the private door a brass 

Slate, inscribed with " R and * Mercury Office, 
Ir. Plaskwith.** Philip applied at the private entrance, 
and' was sho\vn by a " neat-handed Phillis" into a small 
office-room. In a few minutes the door opened, and the 
bookseller entered. 

Mr. Christopher Plaskwith was a short, stout man, in 
drab-coloured breeches, and gaiters to match— a H>ladsL 
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coat and waistcoat — ^a large watch-chain, with a prodi- 
gious bunch of seals, alternated by small keys and old- 
fashioned mouming-rin^s. His complexion was pale 
and sodden, and his hair short, dark, and sleek. The 
bookseller valued himself on a likeness to Bonaparte, 
and affected a short, brusque, peremptory manner, which 
he meant to be the indication of the vigorous and de- 
cisive character of his prototype. 

" So you are the young gentleman Mr. Roger Morton 

recommends ?" Here Mr. Plaskwith took out a huge 

pocket-book, slowly unclasped it, staring hard at Philip, 

•''with what he designed for » piercing and penetrative 

survey. 

^ " This is the letter— no ! this is Sir Thomas Champer- 
down's order for Afty copies of the last Mercury, con- 
taining his speech at the county meeting. Your age, 
young man ? Only sixteen ! — look older— that's not it 
— that's not it — and this is it ! Sit down. Yes, Mr. Ro- 
ger Morton recommends you — ^a relation — ^unfortunate 
circumstances — well-educated — my benevolence — ^hum ! 
WeU, young man, what have you to say for yoursfBlf V* 

" Sir t" 

** Canyou cast accounts — ^kno w bookkeeping V 

" I know something of algebra, sir." 

" Algebra ! Oh, what else t" 

" French and Latin." 

" Hum ! may be useful. Why do you wear your 
hair so long 1 Look at mine. What's your name V . 

"PhiUp Morton." 

" Mr. Philip Morton, you have an intelligent counte- 
nance — I go a great deal by countenances. You know 
the terms ? — most favourable to you. No premium — I 
settle that with Roeer. I give board and bed— find 
your own washing. Habits regular — ^'prenticeship only 
ive years ; when over, must not set up in the same 
town. I will see to the indentures. When can you 
come 1" 

" When you please, sir." 

" Day after to-morrow, by six o'clock ooach." 
, " But, sir," said Philip, " will there be no salary t 
Something, ever so small, that I could send to ray 
mother V 

•* Salary at sixteen ! Board and bed— no premium ! 
Salarjt! what fori 'Prentices have no salary! You 
will have every comfort." 
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** Give me less comfort, that I may give my mother 
more ; a little money, erer so little, and take it out of 
my board : I can do with one meal a day, sir." 

The bookseller was .moved ; he took a huge pinchful 
of snuff out of his waistcoat pocket, and mused a mo- 
ment. He then said as he re-examined Philip, 

" Well, young man, I'll tell you what we will do. You 
shall come here' first upon trial-^«ee if we like each 
other before we sign the indentures*-allow you, mean- 
while, 5s, a week. If you show talent, will see if I and 
Roger can settle about some httle allowance. That do, 
eht" 

" I thank you, sir, yes,'' said Philip, gratefully. 

" Setaed, then. Follow me— present you to Mrs. P." 

Thus saying, Mr. Plaskwith returned the letter to the 
pocket-book, and the pocket-book to the pocket ; and, 
putting his arms behind his coat-tails, threw up his chin, 
and strode through the passage into a small parlour, 
that looked upon a small garden. Here, seated round 
the table, were a thin lady, with a squint, Mrs.^ Plask- 
with ; two little girls, the Misses Plaskwith, also with 
squints and pinafores ; a young man of three or four- 
and-twenty, in nankeen trousers, a little the worse for 
washing, and a black velveteen jacket and waistcoat. 
This young gentleman was very much freckled ; wore 
his hair, which was dark and wiry, up at one side, down 
at the other; had a short, thick nose, full lips, and, 
when close to him, smelt of cigarsr Such was Mr. Plim- 
mins, Mr. Plaskwith's factotum^ foreman in the shop, 
assistant-editor to the Mercury. Mr. Plaskwith formally 
went the round of the introduction : Mrs. P. nodded her 
head ; the Misses P. nudged each other and grinned ; 
Mr. PUmmins passed his luuid through his hair, glanced 
at the glass, and bowed very politely. 

" Now, Mrs. P., my second cup, and give Mr. Morton 
his dish of tea. Must be tired, sir— hot day. Jemima, 
ring— no, go to the stairs, and call out, < More battered 
toast.' That's the shorter way — promptitude is my nde 
in life, Mr. Morton. Pray— hum, hum— have you ever, 
by chance, studied the biography of the great Napoleon 
Bonaparte 1" 

Mr. Plimmins gulped down his tea, and kicked Philip 
under the table. Philip looked fiercely at the foreman, 
and replied sullenly, 

"No, sir." 
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"That's a pity. Napoleon Bonaparte was a very 
great man — ^very ! You have seen his cast ? There it is, 
on the dumb waiter ! Look at it ! See a likeness, eh V 

*' Likeness, sir ! 1 never saw Napoleon Bonaparte." 

"Never saw kim! No! just look round the room. 
Who does that bust put you in mind of? who does it re- 
semble V 

Hfere Mr. Plaskwith rose and put himself into an at- 
titude ; his hand in his waistcoat, and his fa«e pensively 
inclined towards the tea^able. " Now fancy me at St. 
Helena^— this table is the ocean. Now, then, who is that 
cast like, Mr. Philip Morton V 

" I suppose, sir, it is hke you !" 

" Ah, that it is ! Strikes every one ! Does it not, 
Mrs. P., does it not 1 And, when you have known 
me longer, you will find a moral similitude — a morale 
sir! Straightforward — short — to the point — bold— de- 
termined!" 

** Bless me, Mr. P. !" said Mrs. Plaskwith, very quer- 
ulously, " do make haste with your tea : the young gen- 
tleman, I suppose, wants to go home, and the coach 
passes in a quarter of an hour." 

" Have you seen Kean in Richard the Third, Mr. Mor- 
ton 1" asked Mr. Plimmins. 

" I have never seen a play." 

" Never seen a play ! How very odd !" 

" Not at all odd, Mr. Qiimmins," said the stationer, 
" Mr. Morton has known troubles — so hand him the hot 
toast." 

Silent and morose, but rather disdainful than sad, 
Philip Ustened to the battle round him, and observed 
the ungenial characters with which he was to associate. 
He cared not to please (that, alas ! had never been espe- 
cially his study) ; it was enough for him if he could see, 
stretehing to his mind's eye beyond the walls of that 
dull room, the long vistas into fairer fortune. At six- 
teen, what sorrow can freeze the hope, or what prophetift 
fear whisper " fool" to the ambition 1 He would bear 
back into ease and prosperity, if not into affluence and 
station, the dear ones left at home. From the eminence 
of ^ve shillings a week he looked over the Promised 
Land. 

At length, Mr. Plaskwith, pulling out his watch, said, 
" Just in time to catch the coach— make your bow and 
be o£f--Smart'8 the word !" Philip rose, took up his haty 
F2 
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matfe a stiff bow that included the whole groups and van* 
iahed with his host. 

Mrs. Plaskwith breathed more easily when he wae 
gone. 

**I never seed a more odd, fierce, ill-bred looking 
young man ! I declare I am quite af^^ of him. What 
an eye he has !" 

** Uncommonly dark ; what, I may say, gipsy^-like," 
said Mr. PKmmins. ^ 

**He! he! You always do say such good things, 
Plimmins. Gipsy-like ! he ! he ! So he is. I wonder 
if he can tell fortunes ?" 

" He'll be long before he has a fortune of his o9m to 
tell. Ha ! ha !*^Baid Plimmins. 

" He ! he ! how very good ! You are so pleasant, Plim- 
mins.** 

While these strictures on his appearance were still 
goinff on, Philip had already ascended the roof of the 
coach ; aiod, waving his hand with the condescension of 
old times to his future master, was carried away by the 
** Express" in a whirlwind of dust. 

*' A very warm evening, sir," said a passenger seated 
at his right, puffing, while he spoke, from a short Ger- 
man pipe, a volume of smoke into Philip's face. 

** Very warm. Be so good as to smo«e into the face 
of the gentleman on the other side of you," returned 
PhiUp, petulantly. % 

** Ho! ho !" replied the passenger, with a loud, pow- 
erful laugh — the laugh of a strong man. ** You don't 
take to the pipe yet ; you will by-and4}y, when you 
have known the cares and anxieties that I have gone 
through. A pipe! It is a great soother! a pleasant 
comforter ! Blue devils fly before its honest breath ! It 
ripens the brain--it opens the heart ; and the man who 
smokes, thinks like a sage and acts like a Samaritan !" 

Roused from his reveryb3r this quaint and unexpected 
declamation, Philip turned ms quick glance at his aeigh> 
hour. He saw a man of great bulk and immenae phys- 
ical power— -broad-shouldered ^-deep-chested-^-not coiv 
pulent, but taking the same girth from bone and muscle 
that a corpulent man does from flesh. He wore a blue 
coat — frogged, braided, and buttoned to the throat. A 
hroad-brimmed straw hat, set on one side, gave a Jaunty 
appearance to a countenance which, notwithstanding its 
Jovial ogmplexion.and smiling mouth* had| in repose* a 
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bold and decided character. It was a face well suited 
to the frame, inasmuch as it betokened a mind capable 
of wielding and mastering the brute physical force of 
body. Light eyes of piercing intelligence ; rough, but 
resolute and striking features, and a jaw of iron. There 
was thought, there was power, there was passion in the 
shaggy brow, the deep-ploughed lines, the dilated nostril, 
and the restless play of the lips. Philip looked hard 
and gravely, and the man returned his look. 

** What do you think of ^me, young gentleman V asked 
the passenger, as he replaced the pipe in his mouth. ** I 
am a fine-looking man, am I not !" 

'* You seem a strange one.'* 

'* Strange ! Ay, I puzzle you, as I have done, and shaU 
do many. You cannot read me as easily as I can read 
you. Come, shall I guess at your character and circum- 
stances ? You are a gentleman, or something like it, by 
birth — ^that the tone of your voice tells me. You are 
poor, devilish poor^-that the hole in your coat assures 
me. You are proud, fiery, discontented, and unhappy — 
an that I see in your face. It was because I -saw those 
9ifoa that I spoke to you. I volunteer no acquaintance 
With the happy." 

•* I dare say hot ; for, if you know all the unhappy, 
you must have a sufficiently large acquaintance," return- 
ed Phihp. 

" Your wit is beyond your years ! What is your call- 
ing, if the question does not offend you ?" 

«I have none as yet," said Philip, with a slight sigh 
and a deep blush. 

"More's the pity!" grunted the smoker, with a long, 
emi^tic, nasal intonation. '^ I should have judged that 
you were a raw recruit in the camp of the enemy.*' 

" Enemy ! I don't understand you." 

•*In other words, a plant growing out of a lawyer's 
desk. I will explain. There is one class of spiders, 
industrious, hard-working octopedes, who, out of the 
sweat of their brains (I take it, by-the-by, that a spider 
must have a fine craniological development), make their 
Own webs and catch their own flies. There is another 
class of spiders who have no stuff in them wherewith t0 
make webs ; they, therefore, wander about, looking out 
for food provided by the toil of their neighbours. When^ 
ever they come to the web of a smaller spider^ whose 
Uider seems well supplied^ they rash upon hia domain 
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-—pursue him to his hole— eat him up if they can — ^re- 
Ject him if he is too tough for their maws — and quietly 
possess themselves of all the legs and wings they find 
dangling in his meshes : these spiders I caU enemies — 
the world caUs them lawyers !" 

Philip laughed. " And who are the first class of spi- 
ders?" 

*' Honest creatures, who openly confess that they live 
upen flies. Lawyers fall foul upon them, under pretence 
of delivering flies from their clutches. They are won- 
derful bloodsuckers, these lawyers, in spite of all their 
hypocrisy. Ha! ha! Ho! ho!" 

And with a loud, rough chuckle, more expressive of 
malignity than mirth, the man turned himself round, 
applied himself vigorously to his pipe, and sank into 
a silence which, as mile after mile gUded past the 
wheels, he did not seem disposed to break. Neither 
was Philip inclined to be communicative. Considera- 
tions for his own state and prospects swallowed up the 
curiosity he might otherwise have felt as to his singular 
neighbour. He had not touched food since the early 
morning. Anxiety had made him insensible to hunger 
till he arrived at Mr. Plaskwith's; and then, feverish, 
sore, and sick at heart, the sight of the luxuries gra- 
cing the tea-table only revolted him. He did not now 
feel hunger, but he was fatigued and faint. For several 
nights, the sleep which youth can so ill dispense with 
had been broken and disturbed ; and now, the rapid mo- 
tion of the coach, and the free current of a fresher and 
more exhausting air than he had been accustomed to for 
many months, began to operate on his nerves like the 
intoxication of a narcotic. His eyes grew heavy ; in- 
distinct mists, through which there seemed to glare the 
various squints of the female Plaskwiths, succeeded the 
gliding road and the dancing trees. His head feU on his 
bosom ; and thence, instinctively seeking the strongest 
support at hand, inclined towards the stout smoker, 
and finally nestled itself composedly on that gentle- 
man's shoulder. The passenger, feeling this unwelcome 
weight, took the pipe, which he had already thrice re- 
filled, from his lips, and emitted an angry and impatient 
snort ; finding that this produced no effect, and that the 
load grew heavier as the boy's sleep grew deeper, he 
cried, in a loud voice, " Holla ! I did not pay my fare to 
be your bolster, young man !" and shook himself lustily. 
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Philip started, and woald hare fallen sidelong from the 
coach if his neighbour had not griped him hard with a 
hand that conld have kept a young oak from falling. 

'* Rouse yourself! You might haye had an ugly tum- 
ble." 

Philip muttered something inaudible between sleeping 
and waking, and turned his dark eyes towards the man ; 
in that glance there was sd much unconscious, but sad 
and deep reproach, that the passenger felt touched ai^ 
ashamed. Before, howeyer, he could say anything m 
apology or conciliation, Philip had again- fallen asleep. 
But this time, as if he had felt and resented the rebuff 
he had received, he ioclined his head away from his 
neighbour, (^[ainst the edge of a box on the roof: a dan- 
gerous pillow, from which any sudden jolt might trans- 
fer him. to the road below. 

" Poor lad ! he looks pale !" muttered the man ; and he 
knocked the weed from his pipe, and placed it gently in 
his i>ocket. ** Perhaps the smoke was too much for hun ! 
he seems ill and thin f ' and he took the boy's long, lean 
fingers in his own. *' His cheek is hollow ! What do I 
know but it may be with fasting ? Pooh ! I was a brute. 
Hush, coachee, hush ! Don't talk so loud, and be d— d 
to you — he will certainly be ofif ;" and the man softly and 
creepingly encircled the boy's waist with his huge arm. 
" Now, then, to shift his head ; so — so— that's riffht." 
Philip's sallow cheek and long hair were now tenderly 
lapped on the soliloquist's bosom. " Poor wretch ! he 
smiles : perhaps he is thinking of home, and the butter- 
flies he ran after when he was an urchin ; they never 
come back, thos^ days^-never— never— never! I think 
the wind veers to the east; he may catch cold;" and 
with that, the man, gliding the head for a moment, and 
with die tenderness of a woman, from his breast to his 
shoulder, unbuttoned his coat (as he replaced the weight, 
no longer unwelcome, in its former part), and drew the 
lappets closely round the slender frame of the sleeper, 
exposing his own sturdy breast— for he wore no waist- 
coat — to the sharpening air. Thus cradled on that stran- 
ger's bosom, wrapped from the present, and dreamiftg, 
perhaps — ^while a heart scorched by fierce and terrible 
struggles with life and sui made his pillow— of a fair and 
tmsuUied future, slept the^therlcss and friendless boy. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

** Corutance. My life, my joy, my food, my all the world, 
My widow-comfort.'*— Xw^^ John, 

Amid the glare of the lamps, the rattle of carriages, 
the lumbering of carts and wagons— the throng, the clam- 
our, the reeking life and dissonant roar of London, Philip 
woke fh)m his happy sleep. He woke, uncertain and 
confused, and saw strange eyes bent on him kindly and 
watchfully. 

** You have slept well, my lad !^' said the passenger, in 
the deep, ringing voice which made itself heard above 
all the noises round. 

" And you have suffered me to incommode you thus?" 
said PhiUp, with more gratitude in his voice and look 
than, perhaps, he had shown to any one out of his own 
family since his birth. 

"You have had but little kindness shown you, my 
poor boy, if you think so much of this ?" 

" No— all people were very kind to me once. I did 
not vsdue it then." Here the coach rolled heavDy down 
the dark arch of the inn-yard. 

" Take care of yourself, my boy ? You look ill ;" 
and in the dark the man slipped a sovereign into Philip's 
hand. 

" I don't want money, though I thank you heartily all 
the same ; it would be a shame at my age to be a beg- 
gar. But can you think of an employment where I can 
make something 1 — what they offer me is so trifling. I 
have a mother and a brother — a mere child, sir — at 
home." 

" Employment !" repeated the man ; and, as the coach 
now stopped at the tavern door, the light from the lamp 
fell full on his marked face. " Ay, I know of employ- 
ment ; but you should apply to some one else to obtain 
it for you ! As for me, it is not likely that we shall 
meet again !" 

" I am sorry for that ! What and who are you t" 
asked Philip, with rude and blunt curiosity. 

" Me !" returned the passenger, with his deep laugh ; 
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<' oh ! I know some people who call me an honest fel- 
low. Take the employment offered you, no matter how 
trifling : keep out of hann^s way. Good-night to you !'* 

So saying, he quickly descended from the roof ; and, as 
he was directing the coachman where to look for his 
carpet bag, Philip saw three or four well-dressed-look- 
ing men make up to him, shake him heartily by the hand, 
and welcome him with great seeming cordiahty. 

Philip sighed. '* He has friends,^' he muttered to him- 
self ; and, paying his fare, he turned from the bustling 
yard, and took his solitary way home. 

A week after his visit to R , Philip was settled on 

Us probation at Mr. Plaskwith's, ana Mrs. Morton's 
health was so decidedly worse, that she resolved to 
know her fate, and consult a physician. The oracle 
was at first ambiguous in its response. But when Mrs. 
Morton said firmly, ^* I have duties to perform : upon 
your candid answer rest my plans with respect to my 
children — ^left, if I die suddenly, destitute in the world," 
the doctor looked hard in her face, saw its calm resolu- 
tion, and replied frankly, 

** Lose no time, then, in arranging your plans : life is 
uncertain with all— -with you especially ; you may live 
some time yet, but your constitution is much shaken ; 
I fear there is, water on the chest. No, ma'am, no 
fee. I will see you again." 

The physician turned to Sidney, who played with his 
watch-chain, and smiled up in his face. 

" And that child, sir 1" said the mother, wistfully, for- 
f^etting the dread fiat pronounced against herself; **he 
issodehcate!" 

"Not at all, ma'am— a very fine little fellow;" and 
the doctor patted the boy's head and abruptly vanished. 

" Ah h mamma, I wish you would ride — ^I wish you 
would take the white pony !" 

"Poor boy! poor boy!" muttered the mother; "I 
must not be selfish." She covered her face with her 
hands, and began to think. 

Could she, thus doomed, resolve on decUning her 
brother's offer % Did it not, at least, secure bread and 
shelter to her child % When she was dead, might not a 
tie between the uncle and nephew be snapped asunder 1 
Would he be as kind to the boy as now, when she could 
commend him with her own Ups to his care— when she 
could place that precioiis ^arge into his hands ! With 
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these thoughts, she formed one of those fesolutions 
which have aU the strength of aelf*saenficing lore. 
She would put the boy flrom her, her last solace and 
comfort ; she ^ould die alone— *^one ! 



CHAPTER VUI. 

" Cmotance. Wlien I shall meet him in the eoart of HeaTen, 
I shall not know him."^ JCoif /oftn. 

Ora erening, the shop closed and the business done» 
Mr. Roger Morton and his fiimily sat in that snug and 
comfortable retreat which generally backs the ware- 
rooms of an BngUsh tradesman. Happy often, and in* 
deed hiT^py, is that little sanctuary, near to, and yet re- 
mote from, the toil and care of the buay mart from 
which its homely ease and peaceftil security are drawn. 
Glance down those rows of silenced shops in a town at 
night, and picture the glad and quiet groups gathered 
within, over that niffhtly and social meal which custom 
has banished from the more indolent tr^s who neither 
toil nor spin. Placed between the two extoemes of life» 
tiie tradesman who rentures not beyond his means, ai»d 
sees clear books and sure gains, with enough of occu* 
pation to give healthAil excitement, enough of fortune to 
greet each new-born child withoijit a si^, might be mi-> 
vied alike by those above and those below his state— if 
the restless heart of man ever envied content ! 

<« And so the little boy is not to come !" said Mrs, 
Morton, as she crossed h^ knife and fork, and pushed 
away her plate, in token that she had done supper. 

*' 1 donH know. Ohiklren, go to bed ; there — there— 
that will do. Good-night \ Catharine does not say ei« 
ther yes or no. She wants time to consider." 

^ It was a very handsome ofier on our part : some 
folks never know when- they are well off." 

^ That is very true, my dear, and you are a veinr seop 
sible person. Kate hern^ might have been an honest 
woman, and, what is more, a very rich woaaa by this 
time. She might have married Spencer, the young 
brewer— an ezcelleot man, and well U^ do !" 
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^* Spencer! I don't remember him.'' 

'* No : after she went off, he retired from busmess and 
left the place* I donH know what's become of him. 
He was mightily taken with her, to be sure. She was 
uncommonly handsome, my sister Catharine.'' 

" Handsome is as handsome does, Mr. Morton," said 
the wife, who was very much marked with the smallpox. 
'* We all hare our temptations and trials : this is a vale 
of tears, and without grace we are whited sepulchres." 

Mr. Morton mixed his brandy and water, and moved 
his chair into its customary comer. 

" You saw your brother's letter," said he, after a 
pause ; " he gives young Philip a very good character." 

'*The human, heart is very deceitful," replied Mrs. 
Morton, who, by-the-way, spoke through her nose. 
**Pray Heaven he may be what he seem6 ; biit what's 
bred m the bone comes out in the flesh." 

** We must hope the best," said Mr. Morton, mildly ; 
" and— put another lump into the grog, my dear." 

• *' It is a mercy, I'm thinking, that we didn't have the 
other little boy. I dare %ay he has never even been 
taught his catechism : them people don't know what it 
is to be a mother. And, besides, it would have been 
very awkward, Mr. M. ; we could never have said who 
he was ; and I've no doubt Miss Pryinall would have 
been very curious." 

** Miss Pryinall be !" Mr. Morton checked him- 
self, took a large draught of the brandy and water, and 
added, *• Miss Pryinall wants to have a finger in every- 
body's pie." 

*' But she buys a deal of flannel, and does great good 
to the town : it was she who found out that Mrs. Giles 
was no better than she should be." 

^ Poor Mrs. Giles ! she came to the woilihouse." 

■*Poor Mrs. Giles indeed! I wonder, Mr. Morton, 
that you, a married man, with a family, should say poor 
Mre. GUesl" 

" My dear, when people who havo been well off come 
to* the workhouse, they may be called poor : but that's 
neither here nor there ; only, if the bjiy does come to 
OS, we must look sharp upon Miss Pryinall." 

• ** I hope he won't come ; it wiU be very unpleasant. 
<And when a man has a wife and ijsmiily) the less he med- 
dles with other folks and their littts ones, the'^better. 

Vol. I.— G 
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For, as the Scripture 8«yft| ^ A man i&all td«ave to his 
wife, and—' " 

Here a sharp, shriU ring at the beK was heai<d« and 
Mrs. Morton broke off into, 

*« WeU ! I declare ! at tins hoor-^who can that be t 
And all gone to bed! Do go and see, Mr. Morton.'* 

Somewhat reluctantly and slowly, Mr. MortcMi rose* 
and, proceeding to the passage, unbaned the door. A 
Mef and muttered conversation followed, to the greal 
irritalHlUy of Mrs. Morton, wha stood in the passage, 
the candle in her hand. 

^ What is l^e matter, Mr. M. V 

Mr. Morton turned back, looking agitated. 

<« Where'a my hat ! Oh, here. My sister is come at 
the inn." 

** Gracious me I She do^ not go for to say she is 
your sister V 

*< No, no— here's her aoteh-^ealls herself a. lady that's 
ill. I shall be back soon.'' 

^' She can't come here— she sha'nt come here, Mr. M. 
I'm an honest woman^— she caa't come here. You ua^ 
derstand— " 

Mr. Morton had naturally a stem qountenance— steri) 
to every one but his wife. The shrill tone to which he 
was so long accustomed jarred thea on his heart as welt 
as ear. He frowned : 

" Pshaw ! woman, you have no feeling !" said he, and 
walked out of the house, pulling his hat over his brow&. 

That was the only rude speech Mr. Morton had ever 
made to his better half. She treasured it up in her heart 
and memory ; it was associaied with the sister and the 
child ; and she was not a wonian Who ever forgave, 

Mr. Morton walked rapidly through the still, moon4il 
streets till he reached the mn. A club was held that 
Bight in one of the rooms below; and, as he crossed the 
threshold, the. sound oC ** hip— hip-^hurrah T' mkii^ed 
with the stamping of feet and the jingling of g^bissea, 
saluted his entrance. He was a stiff, sober^ respectable 
man ; a man who, except at elections— he wa« a grei^ 
politician— mixed in none d the revels of his move bm- 
terous townsmen* The sounds, the spot, were ungemal 
to him. He paused^ and the, colour oC shame rose to 
his brow. He was ashamed to he thi«e ; ashamed IP 
meet the desolate, ac4, sis he hel^eved, erring sister. , 
ApBStty maid-servant, heated and floshti wjlb <|riexs 
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•Bd eonpBmeiits,. crossed ins path i^h a dray full of 
giaftses. 

'' 'Hiere's a kdy come by the Telegtaph V 

" Yes, sir, up stairs, No. 2, Mr. Mortem." 

Mr. Morton i He shrunk at the sound of his own 
name. "My wife's ri^,^' he muttered. "Alter all» 
this is more un^easant than I thought for." 

The slight stairs shook under his hasty tread. He 
opened the door of No. d, and that Catfaaiine whom he 
had last seen at the age of gay sixteen, radiant with 
bloom, and, but for her air of pride, the model for a 
Hebe — ^that Catharine, old ere youth was gone, pale, fa- 
ded, the dark hair silvered over, the cheelu hollow, and 
the eye dmft— tha^ Catharine fell upon his breast ! 

*' God bless you, brother ! How kind to come ! How 
kmg since we have met !" 

"Sit down, Catharine, my dear sister. You are 
feint*— you are very mnch changed-^Tery. I should not 
have uiown you." 

^ Brother, I have brought my boy : it is {lainful to 
part from him-^very«-very painful ; but it is right, and 
God's will be done." She turned as sh^Spoke towards 
a tittle, deformed, riekety dwarf of a sofa, that seemed 
Id hide itself in the daikest comer of the low, gloomy 
room ; and Morton followed her. With one hand she 
lemoved the shawl that she had thrown over the child, 
and, placing the fore finger of the otiwr upon her lips— 
VKps that smUed then-^he whispered, " We will not 
wake him, he is so tired. But I would not put him to 
bed till you had seen him." 

And there slept poor Sidney, his fair cheek pillowed 
«n bis arm; the soft, silky ringlets thrown from the del* 
icate and unclouded brow ; the natural bloom increased 
by warmth and travel ; the lovely faee so innocent and 
hushed ;. the breathing so gentle and regular, as if nevev 
broken by a sigh. 

Mr. Morton drew his hand across his eyes. 

There was something very touching in the contrast be* 
tween Uiat wakeful, anxious, forlorn woman, and the 
(dumber of the unconscious boy. And in that moment, 
what breast upon which the light of Christian pity--of 
natural affection had ever dawned, would, even sup^ 
posing the world's Judgment were true, have recalled 
Catharine's reputed error t There is so divme a holi- 
ness in the Unre of a mother, that, no matter how the tie 
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that binds her to the child was foimed, she becomes^ as 
it were, consecrated and sacred; and the past is forgot* 
ten, and the woild ahd its' harsh verdicts swept away 
when that love alone is visible; and the God who watch- 
IBS over the little one sheds his smile over the human 
deputy, in whose tendeniess there breathes His own ! 

" You will be kind to him — ^wiU you not 1" said Mrs. 
Morton ; and the appeal was made with that trustful, al- 
most cheerful tone which imphes, " Who would not be 
kind to a thing so fair and helpless V* " He is very sen- 
sitive and very docile ; you will never have occasion to 
say a hard word to him — ^never ! You have children of 
your own, brother !" 

*' He is a beautiful boy— beautiful. I will be a father 
to him!" " 

As he spoke, the recollection of his wife — sour, quer- 
ulous, austere— <^ame over him ; but he said to himself, 
** She must take to such a child : women always take to 
beauty." 

He bent down, and gently pressed his lips to Sidney's 
forehead. Mrs. Morton replaced the sbawl, and drew 
her brother to the other end of the room. 

^' And now," she said, colouring as she spoke, " I must 
see your wife, brother : fhere is much to say about a 
child that only a woman will recollect ! Is she very 
good-tempered and kind, your wife t Yon know I nev- 
er saw her ; you married after— after I left." 

** She is a very worthy woman," said Mr. Morton, 
clearing his throat, ^' and brought me some money; she 
has a will of her own, as most women have — ^but that's 
neither here nor there ; she is a good wife as wives go, 
and prudent and painstaking ; I don't know what I should 
do without her." 

"Brother, I have one favour to request— a great fa- 
vour," 

" Anything I can do in the way of money V 

" It has notbing to do with money. I can't live long 
•^on't shake your head — I can't live long. I have lio 
fear for Philip ; he has so much spirit — such strength of 
character ; but that child ! I cannot bear to leave him 
altogether : let me stay in this town*-I can lodge any-i 
where ; but to see him sometimes— to know I shall be 
in reach if he is ill— let me stay here — ^let me die here !" 

" You must not talk so sadly : you are young yet^-* 
younger than I am : / don't think of dying," 
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** Well, well!" intemipted Mr. Morton, who began to 
fear his feelings would harnr him into some promise 
whidi his wi£B wonld not mmet him to keep, '* you shall 
iMSk to Maigaiet— that is, to Mis. Morton ; I will get her 
to see you^-yes, I think I can contrive that ; and if yea 
can arrange with her to stay — but, you see, as she 
brooj^t the money, and is a very particnlar woman — ^" 

*' I will see her— thank you, thank you-*-«he cannot 
refuse me.'* 

'' And, broUier," resumed Mrs. Morton, after a short 
pause, and speaking in a firm voice, '' and is it possible 
that you disbelieve my story t that you, like all the resti 
ecmsider my ofaildfen the sons of shame ?" 

There was an honest earnestness in Catharine's voice 
as she spoke that might hiave convinced many. But 
Mr. Morton was a man of facts**-a practical monr-a 
man who believed that law was always right, and that 
the improbable was never true. 

He looked down as he answered, *< I think you have 
been a very ill-used woman, Catharine, and that is all I 
can say on that matter : let us drop the subject." 

*^No! I was not ill used; my husband— yes, my 
husband — was noble and generous from first to last. It 
was for the sake of his children's prospects, for the ex- 
pectations they^ through liim, m^ht derive from his 
piood uncle, that he concealed Our marriage. Do not 
blame Philip--<lo not condemn the dead." 

'* I don't want to blame any one," said Mr. Morton, 
rather angrily ; ** I am a plain man, a tradesman, and 
can only go by what in my dass seems ftiir and honest, 
which I can't think Mr. Beaufort's cooduct was, put it 
how you will ; if he marries you as you tibink, he gets 
irid of a witness, he destroys a certificate, and he dies 
without a will. However, ail that's neither here nor 
there. You do quite right not to take the name of Beau* 
ibrt, since it is an uncommon name, and would always 
make the story public. Least said soonest mended. 
You must always consider that your children will be 
called natural childrHi, and have their own way to make. 
Ho harm in that ! Warm day for your journey." Cath* 
arine sifhed and wiped her eyes: she no longer re- 
the world* «nce the son of her ovm mother 
jlieved her. 

be relations talked together for some minutes on the 
G9 
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past— the present ; bat there was •embarrsssmeiit and 
constraint on both 8ide»-^it was so difficult to avoid one 
subject ; and, after sixteen years of absence, there is lit- 
tle left in common, even between those who once jdayed 
together round their parents' knees. Mr. Morton was 
glad at last to find an excuse in Catharine's fatigue to 
leave her. '^ Cheer up, and take a glass of something 
warm before you go to bed. Good-night r These were 
his parting words. 

Long was the conference and sleepless the conch of 
Mr. and Mrs. Morton. At first, that estimable lady pos- 
itively declared she would not and could not visit Cath- 
arine : as to receiving her, that was out of the question. 
But she secretly resolved to give up that point, in order 
to insist with greater strength upon another, viz., the 
impossibility of Catharine remaining in the town, such 
concession for the purpose of resistance being a very 
common and sagacious poUcy with married ladies. Ac- 
cordingly, when suddenly, and with a good grace, Mrs. 
Morton appeared affected by her husband's eloquence, 
and said, ** Well, poor thing ! if she is so ill, and yoii 
wish it so much, I will eaU to-morrow," Mr. Morton 
felt his heart softened towards the many exoellent rea- 
sons which his wife urged against allowing Catharine to 
reside in the town. He was apolitical character; he 
had many enemies ; the story of his seduced sister, no w^ 
forgotten, would certamly be raked up ; it would affect 
his comfort, perhaps his trade, certainly his eldest daugh- 
ter, who was now thirteen; it would be impossible, then, 
to adopt the plan hitherto resolved upon-'-K)f passing' Off 
Sidney as the legitimate orphan of a distant relation ; it 
would be made a great handle for gossip by Miss Pryin- 
all. Added to all these relations, one not less stronff 
occurred to Mr. Morton himself: the uncommon and 
merciless rigidity of his wife would render all the other 
women in the town very glad of any topic that would 
humble her own sense of immaculate propriety. "More- 
over, he saw that, if Catharine did remain, it would be a 
perpetual source of irritation in his own home ; he was 
a man who liked an easy life, and avoided, as far as pos«> 
sible, all food for domestic worry. And thus, when at 
length the wedded pair turned back to back, and com- 
posed themselves to sleep, the conditions of peace were 
settled, and the weak party, as usual in diplomacy, sao^ 
rificed to the interssts of the united powers^ 
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Ajfter breakfast the next morning, Mrs. M<»ton sallied 
out on her husband's arm. Mr. Morton was rather a 
handsome man, with an air and look grave, composed, 
seyere, that had tended much to raise his character in 
the town. Mrs. Morton was short, wiry, and bony. 
She had won her husband by making desperate love to 
him, to say nothing of a dower that enabled him to ex- 
tend his business, new paint as well as new stock his 
shop, and rise into the very first rank of tradesmen in 
his native town. He stilH)elieved that she was excess- 
ively fond of him ; a common delusion of husbands, es- 
pecially when henpecked. Mrs. Morton was, perhaps, 
fond of him in her own way ; for, though her heart was 
not warm, there may be a great deal of fondness with 
very little feeling. The worthy lady was now clothed 
In her best. She had a proper pride in showing the re- 
wards that belong to female virtue. Flowers adorned 
her Leghorn bonnet, and her green silk gown boasted 
four flounces*H9uch then was, I am told, the fashion. 
She wore, also, a very handsome black shawl, extremely 
heavy, though the day was oppressively hot, and with a 
deep border; a smart Sevifne broach of yellow topazes 
glittered in her breast ; a huge gilt serpent glared from 
her waistband; her hair, or, more properly speaking, 
her front, was tortured into very tight curls, anid her feet 
into very tight half-laced boots, from which the fra- 
grance of new leather had not yet departed. It was this 
last infliction, for U faut sauffrir pour etre belle, which 
somewhat yet more acerbated the ordinary acid of Mrs. 
Morton's temper. The sweetest disposition is ruffled 
when the shoe pinches ; and it happened that Mrs. Ro- 
ger Morton was one of those ladies who always have 
chilblains in the winter and corns in the summer. 

*' So you say your sister is a beauty V* 

** Was a beauty, Mrs. M. — was a beauty. People al* 
tcr." 

*< A bad conscience, Mr. Morton, is—" 

" My dear, can't you walk faster V 

'< If you had my corns, Mr. Morton, you would not 
talk in that way !" 

• The happy pair sank into silence, only broken by 
cundry " Mow d'ye do's V and " Good-morning's !" in- 
terclwnged with their friends, till they arrived at the inn. 

** Let ud go up quickly," said Mrs. Morton. 

And quiet— quiet to glooni» did the inn^ so noisy ovei- 
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Bigiit, seem by morning. The shutters partially dosed 
to keep out the arun ; the taproom deserted ; the passage 
smetting of stale smoke ; an elderly dog, lazily snapping 
at the Hies, at the foot of the staircase—not a soul to be 
seen at the bar. The husband and wife, glad to be un- 
observed, crept on tiptoe up the stairs, and entered Cath- 
annexe apartment. 

Catharine was seated on the sofa, and Sidney— dress- 
ed, like Mrs. Roger Morton, to look his prettiest, nor yet 
aware of the change that awaited his destiny, but pleased 
at the excitement of seeing new friends, as handsome 
children sore of praise and petting usually are-*8tood by 
her side. 

" My wife— Catharine,'* said Mr. Morton. Catharine 
lose eagerly, and gazed searchingly on her sister-in-law's 
hard face. She swallowed the convulsive rising at her 
heart as she gazed, and stretched out both her hands, 
not so much to welcome as to plead. Mrs. Roger Mor- 
ton drew herself up, and then dropped a cottrtesy-4t was 
an involuntary piece of good breeding— it was extorted 
by the noble countenance, the matronly mien of Cath- 
arine, different from what she had anticipated «- she 
dropped the courtesy, and Catharine took her hand and 
pressed it. 

" This is my son ;'' she turned away her head. Sid- 
ney advanced towards his protectress who was to be, 
and Mrs. Roger muttered, 

'* Come here, my dear ! A fine little bor !** 

" As fine a child as ever I' saw !" said Mr. Morton, 
heartily, as he took Sidney on his lap, and stroked down 
his golden hair. 

This displeased Mrs. Roger Morton, but she sat her- 
self down, and said it was '* Very waim." 

*» Now go to that lady, my dear," said Mr. Morton. 
*^ Is she not a very nice lady I Don't you think you shall 
like her very much V* 

Sidney, the best-mannered child in the worid, went 
boldly up to Mrs. Morton as he was bid. Mrs. Morton 
was embarrassed. Some folks are so with other folk's 
children : a child either removes all constraint from a 
party, or it increases the constraint tenfold. Mrs. Mor- 
ton, however, forced a smile, and said, '* I have a little 
boy at home about your age." 

^ Have you V exclaimed Catharine, eagerly; and, as 
if that ooBJBssUm made them friends at onoei qhe diew 
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a chair dose to her sister-iii-law's : *" My brother has 
told yoa all r' 

" Yes, ma'am." 

^ And I shall stay here— in the town somewhere— and 
see him sometimes V 

Mrs. Roger Morton glanced at her hasband, her hns* 
hand glanced at the door, and Catharine's quick eye 
turned from one to the other. 

*' Mr. Morton will explain ma'am," said the wife. 

** E-hem ! Catharine, my dear, I am afraid that is out 
of the question," began Mr. Morton, who, when fairiy 
put to it, could be business-like enough. ^' You see by* 
gones are bygones, and it is no use raking them up. But 
many people in the town will recollect you." 

'* No one will see me — no one, but y;ou and Sidney." 

" It will be sure to creep out ; won't it, Mrs. Morton?" 

" Quite sure. Indeed, ma'am, it is impossible. Mr. 
Morton is so very respectable, and his neighbours pay 
80 much attention to all he does ; and ^en, if we have 
an election in the autumn — you see, ma'am, he has a 
great stake in the place, and is a public character." 

^'That's neither here nor there," said Mr. Mortem. 
" But, I say, Catharine, can your little boy go into the 
other room for a moment 1 Margaret, suppose you take 
him and make friends." 

Delighted to throw on her husband the burden of ex* 
planation, which she had originally meant to have all the 
importance of giving herself, in her most proper and pat- 
ronising manner^ Mrs. Morton twisted Insr fingers mto 
the boy's hand, and, opening the door that communicated 
with the bedroom, left the brother and sister alone. And 
then Mr. Morton, with more tact and delicacy than might 
have been expected from him, began to sonen to Cath* 
arine the hardship of the separation he urged. He dwelt 
principaUy on what was best for the child. Boys were 
so brutal in their intercourse with each other. He had 
even thought it better to represent Philip to Mr. Plask- 
with as a more distant relation than he was ; and he 
begged, by-the-by, that Catharine would tell Philip to 
take the nint. But as for Sidney, sooner or later he 
would go to a dayschool— have companions of his own 
age ; if tts birth were known, he would be exposed to 
many mortifications-nso much better, and so very easy 
to bring him up as the lawftd, that is, as the legal off- 
spring of some distant relation. 
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''And," cried pooi* Oatiiaiine, elaftpkig h^ baflds, 
** when I am dead, is he never to know that I was hid 
mother?" 

The anguish of that question thrilled the heart of the 
listener. He was affected below all the suffece that 
w<^dly thott^ts and habits had hud, stratum foy stra- 
tum, over the humanities within. He thifew his arms 
round Catharine, and strained her to his breast : 

** No, my sister, my poor sister, he shall know it when 
he is oM enough to understand and to keep h» own se- 
cret. He shall know, too, how we all loved and prized- 
you once-^ow young yoii were— how flattered and 
tempted — how you were deceived ; for I know that — on 
my soul I do— I know it was not your fault. He shall 
know, too, how fondly you loved your child, and how 
you sacrificed, for his sake, the very comfort of being 
near him. He shall know it all— ail !" 

*'• My brother, my brother, I resign him-^I am content. 
God reward you. I will go— ^o quickly. I know you 
will take care of him now." 

'* And you see," resumed Mr. Morton, resettling him* 
self and wiping his eyes, ** it is best, between you and 
me, that Mrs. Morton should have her own way in this. 
She is a very good woman— very ; but it is prudent not 
to vex her. You may come in now, Mrs. Morton." 

Mrs. Morton and' Sidney reappeared. 

'' We have settled it aU," said the husband. '< When 
ean we have him ?" 

**Not to-day," said Mrs. Roger Morton; '^you see« 
ma'am, we must get his bed ready, smd his sheets well 
aired : I am very particular." 

'* Certainly, certainly. Will he sleep alone !— pardon 
me." 

" He shall have a room to himself," said Mr. Morton. 
^ Eh, my dear ? Next to Martha's. Martha is our par* 
lour-maid— very good-natured giri, and fond of children.'^ 

Mrs. Morton looked grave, thought a moment, amd 
sidd, "Yes, he can have that room." 

*<Who can have that roomt" asked Sidnefy, inno^ 
cently. 

** You, my dear," replied Mr. Morton. 

" And where will mamma sleep ? I miist sleep near 
mamma." 

" Mamma is going away," said Catharine, in a firm 
voice, in which the despair would only have been fell 
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hf the aoote ear of sympathy ; **gcmg away fok a Mttli 
time; but this gentleman and lady will be yetjy vefy 
kind to yon." 

^ We wiU do our best, ma'am," said Mrs. Morton. 

And) as she spoke, a sudden light broke on tlie boy% 
mind ; he uttered a loud cry, broke from his aunt, numadl 
to his mother's breast, and hid his face there, sobbing 
bitterly. 

" I am afraid he has been very much spoiled,'' whis- 
pered Mrs. Roger Morton. " I don't think we need staj^ 
any longer— it will- look suspicious. Good-morning, 
ma'am ; we shall be ready to-morrow." 

" GU>od*by, Catharine," said Mr. M(»rton ; and he add-> 
sd, as he kissed her, ** Be of good heart; I will come up) 
l^ myself and spend the evening with you." 

It was the night after this interview. Sidney. had 
gone to his new home ; they had been all kind to him 
-^Mr. Morton, the children, Martha the partour-maid. 
Mrs. Roger herself had given him a lai^ slice of bread 
and jam, but had looked gloomy aU the rest of the even« 
ing, because, like a dog in a strange place, he refused 
to eat. His litde heart was full, and his eyeSf swim* 
ming with tearsi were turned at every moment to the 
door. But he did not show the violent grief that miffht 
have heqn expected. He was naturally ttoudv >md his 
veij desolation, amid the un&miliar fiices, awed and. 
chiOed him. . But when Martha took him to bed, and 
undressed him, and he knelt down to say his prayers, 
and came to the words, '' Prav God bless dear mamma, 
and make me a good child," his heart could contain its. 
load no fenger, and he sobbed with a passion that alarmed 
tiie good-natured servant. She had been used, how* 
ever, to children, and she soothed and caressed him, and 
told him of all the nice things lie would do, and the nice 
toys he would have ; and at last, silenced, if not con > 
vinced, his eyes closed, and, the tears yet wet on their 
lashes, fell asleep. 

It had been arranged that Catharine should retnm 
home that night by a lajte eoaeh, which left the town at 
twelve. It was already past eleven. Mrs. Morton had 
retired to bed ; and herhusband, who had, according to 
hk wont, lingered behind to smoke a cigar over his last 
glass of brandy and water, had just thrown aside the 
stump and was winding up hk$ watch, when he heard a 
k^wtflf athiswiBibw. He itQod mate and abimed^ tor 
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the window opened on a hmek lane, dark and eoUtafy at 
night, and, from the heat of the weather, the iioneaaed 
shatter was not yet closed; the sound was repeatedf 
and he heard a faint voice. He glanced at the poker, 
and then cautiously moved to the window, and looked 
forth: "Who's there 1" 

^' It is I — ^it is Catharine ! I cannot go without seeing 
my boy. I must see him —I must once more !" 
. " Mv dear sister, the p&ace is shut up— it is impossible. 
God bless me, if Mrs. Morton sbonld near you r 

" I have walked before this window for hours— I have 
waited till all is hushed in your house — ^till no one, not 
even a menial, need see the mother stealing to ihe bed 
of her child. Brother! by the memory of our own 
mother, I command you to let me look, for the last timey 
upob my boy's face !" 

As Catharine said this, standing in that lone street 
— daikness and solitude below, God and the stars above 
— there was about her a majesty which awed the Hstener. 
Though she was so near, her features were not very 
clearly visible ; but her attitude — ^ber hand raised aloft, 
the outline of her wasted but still commanding form, 
were more impressive from the shadowy dimness of the 
air. 

** Come round, Catharine," said Mr. Morton, after a 
pause ; " I wUl admit you." 

He shut the window, stole to the door, unbarred it 
gently, and admitted his visiter. He bade her follow 
him ; and, shading the light with his han^, crept up the 
stairs. Catharine's step made no sound. 

They passed, unmolested and unheard, the room ia 
which the wife was drowsily, reading, according to her 
custom, before she tied her nightcap and got into bed, a 
chapter in some pious book. They ascended to the 
chamber where Sidney lav; Morton opened the door 
cautiously, and stood at the threshold, so holding the 
candle that its light might not wake the child, though it 
sufficed to guide Catharine to the bed. The room was 
small, perhaps close, but scrupulously clean; for clean*' 
liness was Mrs. Roger Morton's capital virtue. The 
mother, with a tremulous hand, drew aside the white 
curtains, and checked her sobs as she gazed on the 
young, qviiet face that was turned towards her. She 
gazed some moments in passionate silence ; who shall 
say, bmieatii that silence, what thoughts, what pcaysm 
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moved and stirred 1 Then bending down, with pale, 
convulsive lips, she kissed the Httle hands thrown so 
Ustlessly on the coyerlid of the ptUow on which the head 
lay. After this, i^e turned her face to hei" brother, with 
a mute appeal in her glance, took a ring from her finger 
— a ring that had never till then left it — ^the ring which 
Philip Beaufort had phiced there the day after that cbM 
was born. '' Let him wear this round his neck,** said 
she, and stopped, lest she should sob aloud and disturb 
the boy. In that gift she felt as if she invoked the. 
father's spirit to watch over the friendless orphan ; and 
then, pressing together her own hands firmly, as we do 
in some paroxysm of great pain, she turned from the 
room, descended the stairs, gained the street, and mut- 
tered to her brother, "I am happy now; peace be on 
these thresholds !" Before he could answer she Mras 
g<me. 



CHAPTER IX. 

'* Thus things are strangely wroaght. 
While joyful May doth last ; 
Take May in time ; when May is gone 
The pleasant time is past." 
RiCAABD Edwards : from the ParatUat ^/ Damtjf 2)Mei$, 

It was that period of the year when, to those who 
look on the surface of society, London wears its most 
radiant smi^ ; when shops are gayest and trade most 
brisk ; when down the thoroughfares roll and glitter the 
countless streams of indolent and voluptuous life ; when 
the upper class spend and the middle class make; when 
the ballroom is the market of Beauty, and the clubhouse 
the school for scandal ; when the hells yawn for their 
prey, and the opera-singers and fiddlers — creatures 
hatched from gold, as the dung-fiies from the dung-— 
swarm, and buzz, and fatten round the hide of the gen- 
tle Public In the cant phrase, it was '' the London sea- 
son." And happy, take it altogether, happy ^bove the 
rest of the year, even for the hapless, is that period of 
ferment and fever. It is not the season for duns, and 
the debtor glides about with less anxious e3re ; and the 
V0L.I.-H 
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weathei is wanst and the yamnt sleeps, unfrozen, vn^ 
4er the starlit portico ; and the beggar thrives, and the 
thief r^oiees— for the raakness of the dviliaation has su- 
perfluities clutched by all. And out of the general cor- 
vuptioQ things sordid and things miserable crawl forth i9 
bask in the oommon sunshine-^thiRgs that perish when 
Ite first autumn-winds whistle along the melancholy 
Qi^, It is tie gay time for the heir and the beauty, and 
tbe statesman and the lawyer, and the mother with her 
younff daughters, and the artist with his fresh pictures, 
and the poet with his new book. It is the gay t?me, too, 
forthe'stanred joume3rman, and the ragged outcast, that, 
with kMBg stride and patient eyes, follows, for pence, the 
equestrian* who bids him tto and be d— d in Tain. It is 
a gay time for the painted harlot in a crimson pelisse ; 
and a gay time for the old hag that loiters round the 
thresholds of the gin-shop, to buy back, in a draughty 
the dreams of departed youth. It is gay, in fine, as the 
Ailness of a vast city is ever gay — ^for v ice as for Inno- 
cence, for Poverty as for Wealth. And the wheels of 
every single destmy wheel on the merrier, no matter 
whether they are bound to Heaven or to Hell. 

Arthur Beaufort, the young heir, was at his father's 
house. He was fresh from Oxford, where he had al- 
ready discovered that learning is rwt better than house 
and land. Since the new prospects opened to him, Ar- 
thur Beaufort was greatly changed. Naturally studious 
and prudent, had his fortunes remained what they had 
been before his uncle's death, he would probably have 
beeorae a laborious and distinguished man. But, though 
h^t abilities were good, he had not those restless impul- 
ses which belong to gemus*-H>ften not only its glory, hut 
its curse. The golden rod cast his eneivies asle^ at 
once. Good-natured to a fhult, and v^iUating in char- 
acter, he adopted the manner and the code of the rich 
young idlers who were his equals at college. He be- 
came, like them, careless, extravagant, and fond of 
pleasure. This change, if it deteriorated his mind, im« 
proved his exterior. It was a change that could not but 

esase women ; and, of all women, his mother the most, 
rs. Beaufort was a lady of high birth, andt in marry- 
ing her, Robert had h<^ped much from the interest of her 
connexions; but a chuige of ministry had thrown her 
relations out of power ; and, beyond her dowry, he ob- 
tained no woarmy advantage With ftelady of his merce- 
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or two will describe. She was thoroughly cbmffloiii^ 
^ace ; neither bad nor good, neither clever nor ailly^ 
She was what is called well>bred ; that is, languid, si- 
lent, perfectly dressed, and insipid. Of her two chi]dren« 
Arthur was almost the exclusive favourite, especially af« 
ter he became the heir to such brilliant fbrtunes. For 
flihe was so much the mechanical creature of the world, 
that even her affection was warm or cold in proportion 
as the world shone on it. Without being absolutely in 
bve with her husband, she liked him : they suited each 
other ; and (in spite of all the temptations that had be* 
set her in their earlier years-r-for she had been esteem* 
ed a beauty, and lived, as worldly people must do, in 
circles where examples of unpunished gallantry are nu* 
merous and contagious) her conduct had ever been scru* 
pulously correct. She had little or no feeling for mis* 
fortunes with which she had never come into contact ; 
for those with which she had — such as the distresses of 
younger sons, or the errors of fashionable women, or the 
disappointments of " a proper ambition'^ — she had more 
S3rmj;)athy than might have been supposed, and touched 
on them with aU the tact of well-bred charity and lady*- 
like foibearance. Thus, though she was regarded as a 
strict person in point of moral decorum, yet in society 
she was popular— as women at once pretty and inoffei>- 
sive generaUy are. 

To do Mrs. Beaufort justice, she had not been privr 
to the letter her husband wrote to Cathaiine, although 
hot wholly innocent of it. The fact is, that Robert had 
never mentioned to her the peculiar circumstances that 
made Catharine an exception from ordinary rules— the 
generous propositions of his brother to him the night 
before his death ; and, whatever his incredulity as to the 
alleged private marriage — ^the perfect loyalty and fiuth 
fhat Catharine had borne to the deceased— he had mere- 
ly observed, ^ I must do something, I suppose, for that 
woman : she very nearly entrapped my poor brother 
into marrying her ; and he would then, for what I know, 
have cut Arthur out of the estates. Still, I must do 
something for her— eh V 

" Yes, I think so. What was she— very low 1" 

" A tradesman's daughter." 

^ The children should be provided for according^tathe 
rank of the mother; that's the general rule in such cases: 
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•Bd the mother should have about the same pirovision 
she might have looked for if she had married a trades- 
man ami been left a widow. I dare say she was a veiy 
artful kind of person, and don't deserve anything ; but it 
is alwa3rs handsomer, in the eyes of the world, to go by 
the general rules people lay down as to money matters/* 

So «(poke Mrs. Beaufort. She concluded her husband 
had settled the matter, and never again recurred to it. 
Indeed, she had never liked the late Mr. Beaufort, whom 
she considered mauvais tan. 

In the breakfast-room at Mr. Beaufort's, the mother 
and son were seated; the former at work, the latter 
lounging by the window : they were not alone. In a 
large elbow-chair sat a middle-aged man, listening, or 
appearing to listen, to the prattle of a beautiful Dttle 
girl — Arthur Beaufort's sister. This man was not hand- 
some, but there was a certain elegance in his air, and a 
certain intelligence in his countenance which made his 
appearance pleasing. He had that kind of eye which is 
often seen with red hair — an eye of a reddish hazel, with 
very long lashes ; the eyebrows were dark and clearly 
defined; and the short hair showed to adpntage the 
contour of a small, well-shaped head. His features 
were irregular; the complexion had been sanguine, but 
was now faded, and a yellow tinge mingled with the red. 
His faee was more wrinkled, especially round the eves 
—which, when he laughed, were scarcely visible — than 
is usual even in men ten years older. But his teeth 
were still of a doling whiteness ; nor was there any 
trace of decayea health in his countenance. He seem- 
ed one who had lived hard, but who had much yet left 
in the lamp wherewith to feed the wick. At the first 
glance he appeared slight, as he lolled listlessly in his 
chair--almost fragile. But, at a nearer examination, 
^ou perceived that, in spite of the small extremities and 
[elicate bones, his frame was constitutionally strong. 
Without being broad in the shoulders, he was exceed- 
ingly deep in the chest — deeper than men who seemed 
giants by his side ; and his gestures had the ease of one 
accustomed to an active life. He had, indeed, been cel- 
ebrated in his youth for his skill in athletic exercises ; 
but a wound, received in a duel many years ago, had 
rendered him lame for life— a misfortune which inter- 
fered with his former habits, and was said to have sour- 
ed his temper. This personage, whose position and 
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character will be described hereaAer, was Loid Lilbarile, 
the broUier of Mrs. Beaufort. 

'*So, Camilla," said Lord Lilbortie to Ms niece, as 
carelessly, not fondly, he stroked down her glossy ling.- 
lets, " you don't like Berkeley Square as much as you 
did Gloucester Place ?" 

**Oh, no! not half as much ! Tou see i never walk 
out in the fields,* nor make daisy-chains at Primrose 
Hill. I don't know what mamma means," added the 
child, in a whisper, *< in saying we are better off here." 

Lord Lilbume smiled, but the smile was a half sneer. 

'* You will know quite soon enough, Camilla ; the un- 
derstandings of young ladies grow up very quickly on 
this side of Oxford-street. Well, Arthur, and what are 
your plans to-day V 

. *^Why," said Arthur, suppressing a yawn, "I have 
promisi^ to ride out with a friend of mine to see a horse 
that is for sale somewhere in the suburbs." 

As he spoke, Arthur rose, stretched himself, looked In 
^e glass, and then fflanced impatiently at the window. 

" He ought to be here by .this time." 

^He! who?" said Lord Lilbome ; "the horse or the 
animal — I mean, the friend 1" 

** The friend,^ answered Arthur, smiling, but colouring 
while he smiled, for he half suspected the quiet sneer 
of his uncle. 

"Who is your friend, Arthur 1" asked Mrs. Beaufort, 
looking up from her woik. 

** Watson, an Oxford man* By-the-by, I must intro- 
duce him to you." 

'^ Watson ! What Watson I what family of Wateon t 
Some Watsons are good and some are bad," said Mrs. 
Beaufort, musingly. 

<' Then tiiey are very unlike the rest of mankind,' 
observed Lord Lilburne, dryly. 

•* Oh! my Watson is a venr gentlemanlike person, I 
assure you," said Arthur, half laughing, " and you need 
not be ashamed of him." Then, rather desirous of 
turning ^e conversation, he continued, " So my father, 
will be back from Beaufort Court jto-day ?" 

" Yes ; he writes in excellent spirits. He says the 
lenU will bear raising at least ten per cent., and that the 
hdUM iKJA not require much repair." 

•NowdieIUasiit%P«rk i 

H9 
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Here Arthur threw open the window. 

"Ah, Watson, how are youl How d'ye do, Mara^ 
den ! Danvers too ! that's capital ! the more the mer- 
rier ! I will be down in an instant. But would you not 
rather come in ?" 

" An agreeable inundation,*^murmured Lord Ltlbume. 
"Three at a time: he takes your house for Trinity 
College." 

A loud, qlear voice, however, declined the invitation ; 
the horses were heard pawing without. Arthur seiased 
his hat and whip, and glanced to his mother and unele 
smilingly " Good-by ! I shall be out till dinner. Kiss 
me, my pretty 'Milly !" And as his sister, who had run 
to the window, sickening for the fresh air and exercise 
he was about to enjoy, now turned to him wistful and 
mournful eyes, the kind-hearted young man took her in 
his arms, and whispered while he kissed her, 

" Get up early to-morrow, and we'll have such a nice 
walk together." 

Arthur was gone ; his mother's gaze had followed his 
young and graceful figure to the door. 

" Own that he is handsome, Lilbume. May I not say 
more— has he not the proper airl" 

** My dear sister, your son will be rich. As for his 
air, he has plenty of airs, but wants graces.'* 

" Then who could polish him like yourself?" 

" Probably no one. But had I a son — which Heaven 
forbid !^he should not have me for his Mentor. Place 
a young man (go and shut the door, Camilla !) between 
two vices — ^women and gambling — if you want to pohsh 
him into the fashionable smoothness. Between you and 
me, the varnish is a little expensive !" 

Mrs. Beaufort sighed. Lord Lilbume smiled. He 
had a strange pleasure in hurting the feelings of others. 
Besides, he disliked youth : in his own youth he had 
enjoyed so much that he grew sour when he saw the 
young. 

Meanwhile, Arthur Beaufort and his friends, careless 
of the warmth of the day, were laughing merrily and 
talking gayly as they made for the suburb of H .. 

" It is an out-of-the-way place for a horse, too," said 
Sir Harry Danvers. 

" But I assure you," insisted Mr. Watson, earnestly, 
** that my groom, who is a capital judge, says it is the 
ofovereart hack he ever mounted. It has won several 
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trotting matches. It belonged to a spoiting tradaaman, 
now done up. The advertisement caught me." 

" Weil," said Arthur, gayly, " at all events, the ride is 
delightful. What weather! You must all dine with 
me at Richmond to-morrow — ^we will row back." 

**And a little chicken hazard at the M after- 
ward," said Mr. Marsden, who was an elder, not a bet- 
ter man than the rest — a handsome, saturnine man-^who 
had just left Oxford, and was already known on the turf. 

*' Anything you please," said Arthur, making his horse 
curvet. 

Oh, Mr. Robert Beaufort ! Mr. Robert Beaufort ! could 
y«nir prudent, scheming, worldly heart but feel what dev- 
il's tricks your wealth was playing with a son who, if 
poor, had been the pride of toe Beauforts ! On one side 
of our pieces of gold we see the saint trampling dpwn 
the dragon— T false emblem! Reverse it on the coin! 
In the real use of the gold, it is the dragon who tramples 
down the saint ! But on-^on ! the day is bright, and . 
your companions merry ; make the best of your green 
years, Arthur Beaufort ! 

The young men had just entered the suburi) of H , 

and were spurring on, four abreast, at a canter. At that 
time an old ntan, feeling his way before him with a stick 
— ^for, though not quite blind, he saw imperfectly — was 
crossing the roaid. Arthur and his friends, in loM^con- 
verse, did not observe the poor passenger. He IRpped 
^ruptly, for his ear caught the sound of danger: it was 
too late : Mr, Marsden's horse, hard-mouthed and high- 
stepping, came full against him. Mr. Marsden looked 
down: 

*' Hang these old men ! always in the way," said he, 
plaintively, and in the tone of a much-injured person ; 
and, with that, Mr. Marsden rode on. But the others, who 
were younger— who were not gamblers — ^who were not 
yet gnnded down into stone by the world^s wheels — ^the 
others halted. Arthur Beaufort leaped from his horse, 
and the old man was already in his arms ; but he was 
severely hurt. The blood trickled from his forehead ; 
he complained of pain in his side and limbs. 

*' Lean on me, my poor fellow ! I will take you home. 
Do you live far oflFI" 

** Not many yards. This would not have happened if 
I had had my dog. Never mind, sir, go your way. It 
is only an old man— what of thai ! I wish I hsEd ray 
dog." 
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<*! itiil join yoiH" said Artlmr to hts friends; *'mf 
groom has the direction. I will just take the poor old 
man home, and send for a surgeon. I shall not be long.** 

" So like you, Beaufort ! the best fellow in the world f 
said Mr. Watson, with some emotion. "And there's 
Marsden positively dismowiCed and looking at his horse^s 
knees as if they could be hart ! Here*s a sovereign for 
you, my man." 

" And here's another," said Sir Harry ; ** so that's seU 
tied. Well, you will join us, Beaufort? You see^e 
yard yonder. We'll wait twenty minutes for 3rott* 
Come on, Watson." 

The old man had not picked up the sovereigns thrown 
at his feet, neither had he thanked the donors. And on 
his countenance there was a sour, querulous, resentfiil 
expression. 

" Must a man be a beggar because he is run over or 
because he is half bhnd?" said he, turning his dim, wan*^ 
dering eyes painfully towards Arthur. " Well, I wish I 
had my dog!" 

** I will supply his place," said Arthur, soothingly. 
"Come, lean on me — heavier— that's right. You are 
not so bad, eh V 

** Urn ! the sovereigns ! it is wicked to leave them in 
the kennel !" 

Ax^r smiled. " Here they are, sir.'* 

T^rold man slid the coins into his pocket, and Ar« 
thur continued to talk, though he got but short answen^ 
and those only in the way of direction, till at last the 
old man stof^ied at the door of a small house near the 
churchyard. 

After twice ringing, the bell, the doOr was opened by 
a middle-aged woman, whose appearance was above that 
of a common menial ; dressed, somewhat gayly for her 
years, in a cap seated very far back on a l4ack tinMee, 
and decorated with red ribands, an apton made out of an 
Indian silk handkerchiet apuce-coloiired sarcenet gown, 
black silk-stockings, long gilt earrings, and a watch at 
her girdle. 

"Bless us and save us, sir! what h4u happened 1" 
exclaimed this worthy personage, holding up her hands. 

" Pish! I am faint : let me in. 1 don't want your aid 
any more, sir. Thank you. Good-day !" 

Not discouraged by this farewell, tjbe churlish tone of 
whii^ ftdl haimless on the tmrimnbly sweet tenper of 
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Arthur, the yOQBg man continued to assist the sufferer 
along the narrow passage into a little oldfashioned pai^ 
lour; and no sooner was the owner deposited on his 
worm-eaten leather chair than he fainted away. On 
reaching the house, Arthur had sent his s^rrant (who 
had followed him with the horses) for the nearest sur- 
geon ; and while the old lady was still employed, after 
taking off the sufferer's erarat, in burning feathers under 
his nose, there was heard a sharp rap and & shrill ring. 
Arthur opened the door, and admitted a smart little man 
in nankeen breeches and gaiters. He bustled into the 
room. 

" What's this — bad accident— rode overl Sad thing — 
very sad. Open the window. A glass of water— a 
towel. So— so : I see — I see : no inusture— contusion. 
Help him off with his coat. Another chair, ma'am ; put 
up his poor legs. What age is he, ma'am? Sixty- 
eight ! Too old to bleed. Thank you. How is it, sir % 
Poorly, to be sure: will be comfortable presently— 
faintish still ? Soon put all to rights." 

"Tray! Tray! Where's Tray? Where's my dog, 
Mrs. Boxer?" 

"Lord, sir! what do you want with your dog now? 
He is in the back yard." 

<* And what business has my dog in the back yard?*^ 
almost screamed the sufferer, in accents that denoted no 
diminution of vigour. "I thought, as soon as my oack 
was turned, my dog would be ill used ! Why did I go 
without ray dog? Let in my dog directly, Mrs. Boxer!" 

" All right, you see, sir," said the apothecary, turning 
to Beaufort ; " no cause for alarm — ^very comforting, that 
little passion— ^oes him good — sets one's nund efisy. 
How did it happen? Ah, I understand! knocked down 
—might have been worse. Your groom (sharp fellow!) 
explained in a trice, sir. Thought it was my old friend 
here by the description. Worthy man — settled here^ 
many year— very odd— eccentric (this in a whisper). 
Came off instantly— just at dinner— cold lamb and salad, 
•Mrs. Perkins,' says I, Mf any one calls for me, I shall 
be at No. 4 Prospect Place.' Your servant observed 
the address, sir. Oh, very sharp fellow ! See how the 
old gentleman takes to his dog— fine little dog— what a 
stump of a tail ! Deal of practice— expect too accouche- 
ments every hour. Hot weather for childbirth. So 
says I to Mrs. Perkins, *If Mrs. Plummer is tafc«i, or 
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firs. Everat, or if old Mr. Grab baa another fit, send off 
at once to No. 4.* Medical men should be aiways in 
the way— that's my maxim. Now, sir, where do yon 
feel the pain V 

" In my ears, sir." 

'* Bless me, that looks bad. How long have yon 
felt it r 

« Ever since you have been in the room." 

" Oh, I take. Ha ! ha ! very eccentric — ^very I" mut- 
tered the apothecary, a little disconcerted. '^ Well, let 
him lie down, ma'am. I'll send him a little quieting 
draught to be taken directly — ^pill at night, aperient in 
the morning. If wanted, send for me-^lwavs to be 
found. Bless me, that's my boy Bob's ring ! Please to 
open the door, ma'am. Know his ring— very peculiar 
knack of his own. Lay ten to one it is Mrs. Plummer, 
or perhaps Mrs. Everat— her ninth child in eight years 
—in the grocery line. A woman in a thousand, sir !" 

Here a thin boy, with very short coat-sleeves and very 
large hands, burst into the room with his mouth open. 

** Sir— Mr. Perkins— sir !" 

" I know— I know— coming. Mrs. Plummer or Mrs* 
EveratV 

^ No, s(r, it be the poor lady at Mrs. Lacy's ; she be 
taken desperate. Mrs. Lacy's girl has just been over 
to the shop, and made me run here to you, sir." 

'* Mrs. Lacy's ! Oh, I know. Poor Mrs. Morton ! Bad 
case— very bad — ^must be off. Keep him quiet, ma'am. 
Good-day! Look in to-morrow — ^nme o'clock. Put a 
Ut^ lint with the lotion on the head, ma'am. Mrs. 
Morton! Ah! bad job that." 

Here the apothecary had shuffled himself off to the 
street door, when Arthur laid his hand on his arm. 

"Mrs. Morton! Did you say Morton, sir? What 
kind of a person— is she very ill V 

^ Hopeless case, sir — general break-up. Nice woman 
1— quite the lady— known better days, I'm sure." 

** Has she any children — sons t" 

« Two— both away now— fine lads — quite wrapped up 
in them-^youngest especially." 

" Good Heavens! it must be she— ill, and dying, and 
destitute, perhaps," exclaimed Arthur, with real and 
deep feeling ; *' I will go with you, sir. I fancy that I 
know this lady— that (he added, generously) I am related 
to her." 



i 
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^Doyml Ghd to hear it Come :sikmg, thes; she 
ought to have some one near her besides servants : not 
but what Jenny, the maid, is uncommonly kind. Br. 

J who attends her sometimes, said to toie, says he, 

' It is the mind, Mr. Perkins ; I wish we eonld get back 
Iwrboys.'" 

** And where are they 1" 

*^ 'Prentieed out, I fancy. Master Sidney-p-^' 

" Sidney r 

** Ah ! that was his name — ^pr^y name. D'ye kaow 
Sir Sidney Smith 1«— extraordinary man» sir! Master 
Sidney was a beautiful ebild^-quite spoiled. She alwaya 
teieied him aUing-— always sending for me. ^Mr. Per-« 
kiBB,' said she, * there's something the matter with my 
eluM ; Fm sure there is, though he won't own it. He 
has lost his appetite--4iad a headache last night.' ' ifo* 
tiling the matter, ma'am,' says I ; * wish you'd think more 
of yourself.' These mothers are siHy, anxious, poor 
ereatures. Nater, sir, nater->-wonderfui thing-Huater I 
Here we are." 

And the apothecary knocked a^ the private door of a 
mSHner and hosier's ^lop. 



CHAPTER X. 

" Thy child shaU live, and I will see it nourished." 

TitM AndrmieuM, 

As might be expected, the excitement and' fatigue of 
Gatiiarine's journey to N had considerably acceler- 
ated the progress of disease. And when she reached 
home, and looked round the che^less rooms, all solitar 
ry, aH hashed— Sidney gone, gone from her for eve^— 
she felt, indeed, as if the last reed on which she had 
leaned was broken,' and her business upon earth was 
^ne. Catharine was not condemned to absolute pov- 
erty : the poverty which grinds and gnaws, the poverty 
9i rags and fsmuie. She had stiU left nearly half of 
sack portion of the little capital, realized by the sale ol 
her trinkets^ as had escaped the clutch of the kw ; and 
her brother had forced into her hands a note for £20, 
Willi Bn assurance diat the same sum shouM be paid to 
her half yeai^* Alas ! there was little chance of her 
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needing it again ! She vras not, tben, in want of means 
to procure the common comforts of life. But noyr a 
newjMBsion had entered into her breaat— the passion of 
the nuser ; she wished to hoard evenr sixpence as some 
little provision for her children. What was the use of 
her feeding a lamp nearly extinguished, and which wad 
fated to be soon broken up, and cast amid the vast lum- 
ber-house of death ! She would willingly have removed 
into a more homely lodging, but the servant of the 
house had been so fond of Sidney, so kind to him. She 
clung to one familiar face on which there seemed to live 
the reflection of her child's. But she relinquished the 
first floor for the second; and there, day by day, she 
felt her eyes grow heavier and heavier beneath the 
clouds of the last sleep. Besides the aid of Mr. Perkins, 
a kind enough man in his way, the good physician 
whom she had before consulted still attended her, and — 
refused his fee. Shocked at perceiving that she reject- 
ed every little alleviation of her condition, and wiping, 
at least, to procure for her last hours the society of one 
of her sons, he had inquired the address of the elder ; 
and on the day preceding the one in which Arthur dis-. 
covered her aboae, he despatched to Phihp the follow- 
ing letter : 

« Sir,— Being called in to attend your mother in a lin- 
gering illness, which I fear may prove fatal, I think it 
my duty to request you to come to her as soon as you 
receive this. Your presence cannot but be a great com- 
fort to her. The nature of her illness is such that it is 
impossible to calculate exactly how long she may be 
spared to you ; but I am sure that her fate might be pro- 
longed, and her remaining days more happy, if she could 
be induced to remove into a better air and a more quiet 
neighbourhood, to take more generous sustenance, and, 
above aU, if her mind could be set more at ease as to 
your and your brother's pjrospects. You must pardon 
me if I have seemed inquisitive ; but I have sought to 
draw from your mother some particulars as to her fam- 
ily and connexions, with a wish to represent to them 
her state of mind. She is, however, verjr reserved on 
these points. If, however, you have relations well to 
do in the world, I think some application to them shoold 
be made. I fear the state of her aflairs weighs iwKsh 
upon your poor mother's miad ; ^md I ma^ leave you to 
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Judge how far it can be relieved by the ^ood feelin|r of 
any persons upon whom she may have legitimate claims. 
At all CYfiKs, I repeat my wish that you should come to 
her forthwith. I am, &g., 



After he had despatched this letter, a sudden and 
marked alteration for the worse took idace in his pa- 
tient's disorder ; and in the visit he had paid that morn- 
ing, he saw cause to fear that her hours on earth would 
be much fewer than he had before anticipated. He had 
left her, however, comparatively better ; but, two hours 
after his departure, the symptoms of her disease had be- 
come very alarming, and the good-natured servant giri, 
her sole nurse, and who had, moreover, the whole busi- 
ness of the other lodgers to attend to, had, as we have 
seen, thought it necessary to sunmion the apothecary in 
the interval that must elapse before she could reach the 
distant part of the metropolis in which Dr. resided. 

On entering the chamber, Arthur felt all the remorse, 
which of right belonged to his father, press heavily on 
his soul. What a contrast, that mean and solitairy 
chamber, and its comfortless appurtenances, to the grace- 
ful and luxurious abode, where, full of health and hope, 
he had last beheld her, the mother of Philip Beaufort^s 
children ? He remained silent till Mr. Perkins, after a 
few questions, retired to send his drugs. He then ap- 
proached the bed ; Catharine, though very weak and 
suffering much pain, was still sensible. She turned her 
dim eyes on the young man, but she did not recognise 
his features. 

" You do not remember me V said he, in a voice 
straggling with tears : " I am Arthur — Arthur Beau- 
fort." 

Catharine made no answer. 

*' Good God ! why do I see you here ? I believed you 
with your friends— your children ; provided for, as be- 
came my Mher to do. He assured me that you were 
so." 

Still no answer. 

And then the young man, overpowered with the feel- 
ings of a sympathizing and generous nature, forgetting 
for-a while Catharine's weakness, poured forth a torrent 
of inquiries, regrete, and self-upbraidings, which Catluu- 
fine at first little heeded. But the name of her childreui 

Vol. I.-I 
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'T^^tad agaiii and a^ain, atmek xmn that diofd wlnet, 
in a woman's heart, is the last to break; and she raiaod 
hecaelf in her bed« and looked at her Yisiter wistfully. 

*< Your father," she said, then, *< your father was na- 
like my Philip : but I see things differently now. For 
me, all bounty is too late ; but my children — ^to-morrow 
they may have no mother. The law is with yon, but 
not justice i You will be rich and powerM-^wiU you 
beihend my children f 

'' Thfou^ life, so help me Heaven !" exdaimed Af* 
thur, falling on his knees beside .the bed. 

What then passed between them it is neecQess to de* 
tail ; to it was little, aave broken repetitions of the same 

aer and the same response. But there wae so mnch 
i and earnestness m Arthur's voice andoountenancet 
that Catharine felt as if an angel had come tJiere to ad* 
minister comfcurt. And when, late in te day, the nhy«U 
cian entered, he found his patient leaning on the breast 
of her young visiter, and looking on his nee with a hap* 
pysmue. 

The physician gathered enough from the iq[)pearaaee 
of Arthur and die gossip of Mr. Perkins to conjectwe 
that one of the rich relations he had attributed to Chk^« 
arine was arrived. Alas for her» it was now too late! 



CHAPTER XI. 

«< D'ye ttend amazed T Look o'er thy bsad, M^Ti«|iny^ . 
liOok to the terror which overhangs thee,** 

Beaumont anb Flktohke : The Prvphtttu. 

PniLn* had been five wedce in his new homis : in an« 
other wedL be was to enter oa his articles of mppna- 
ticeship. With a stem, unbending gloom of manner, he 
had entered on the duties of his novitiate. He aubmit* 
ted to all that was enjoined him. He seemed to havtt 
lost for ever the wild and unruly waywardness that had 
stamped Ma boyhood ; but he was never seen to smile — 
he scarcely ever opened his hpa. His very sotd seemed 
to have quitted him with its faults ; and he performed 
all the ftmctions of his situation with the quiet, listiesa 
legularity pf a maQhiof . Only when the vrorii was 
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4em« 'and tke shopdoaedt imtetfd of joiiiiii^ the family 
eiicle in the back parlouri he would stroU out in the 
dusk of evening, away from the town, and not return 
tiji.ihe hour al which the family retired to rest. Punc- 
tual in all he did, he never exceeded that hour. He had 
heard once .a wed& from his mother; and only on the 
moi^ptgsi in which he expected a letter did he seem 
Tesmm aifl agitated. Tul the postman entered the 
•hop he iQFJi^ pale as death ; his hands trembling, his 
lips compr<b^d. When he read the letter he became 
composed ; KiMJatharine sedulously concealed from her 
son the state of 11teRH^e&ltk«. she wrote cheerfully, be- 
sought him to content fiDfliself with the state into which 
he had fallen, and expressed her joy that in his letters 
he intimated that content : for the poor boy's letters 
were not less considerate than her own. On her return 
from her brother, she had so far silenced or oonce^d 
her misgiving a3 to express satisfaction at the home 
she ^ad provided for Sidney ; and she even held out 
hopes of some future, when, their probation finished and 
their independence secured, she might reside with her 
sons alternately. These hopes redoubled Philip's assi* 
dnity, and he saved every shilling of his weekly sti- 
pend ; and sighed as he tlu>ught that, in another week, 
his term of apprenticeship would commence, and the 
stipend cease. 

Mr. Plakswith could not but be pleased, on the whole, 
with the diligence of his assistant, but he was chafed '' 
bM irritated by the sullenness of his manner. As for 
Mrs. Plakswith, poor woman ! she positively detested 
the taeitum and moody boy, who never mixed in the 
jokes of the circle, nor played with the children, nor 
complimented her, nor added, in short, anything to the 
sociability of the house. Mr. Plimmins, who had at 
first sought to coadeseend, next sought to bully ; but 
the gaunt frame and savage eye of PhiUp awed the 
smirk youth in 8{»te of himself; and he confessed to 
Mrs. Plakswith that he should not like to meet " the 
gipsy** alone on a dark night ; to which Mrs. Plaskwith 
leplied, as usual, ^ that Mr. Plimmins always did say 
iBe best things in the world !" 

One morning Philip was sent some miles into the 
country, to assist in cataloguing some books in the h« 
brary of Sir Thooias Ohamperdown ; that gentleman, 
who was a seholar, havmg requested that someone aof ^ 
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qoainted with the Greek character might be sent to him, 
and Philip being the only one in the shop who possessed 
such knowledge. 

It was evening before he returned. Mr. and Mrs. 
Plaskwith were both in the shop as he entered ; in fact, 
they had been employed in talkmg him over. 

** I can't abide him l" cried Mrs. Plaskwith. " If you 
choose to take him for good, I shaVt have an easy mo- 
ment. Fm sure the 'prentice that cut his master's throat 
at Chatham last week was just like him." 

" Pshaw, Mrs. P. !" said the bookseller, taking a huge 
pinch of snuff, as usual, from his waistcoat pocket. '' I 
myself was reserved when I was young— adl reflective 
people are. I may observe, by-the-by, that it was the 
ease with Napoleon Bonaparte : still, however, I must 
own he is a disagreeable youth, though he attends to 
his business." 

" And how fond of his money he is !V remarked Mrs. 
PUskwith ; ** he won't buy himself a new pair of shoes ! 
quite disgraceful ! And did you see what a look he gave 
Plimmtns, when he joked about his indifference to his 
sole f Plimmins always does say such good things !" 

" He is shabby^ certainly," said the bookseller; " but 
the value of a book does not always depend on the bind- 
ing." 

" I hope he is honest !" observed Mrs. Plaskwith ; and 
here Philip entered. 

" Hum !" said Mr. Plaskwith, " you have had a long 
day's work ; but I suppose it will take a week to finish t" 

'^ I am to go again to-morrow morning, sir : two days 
more will conclude the task." 

"There's a letter for you," cried Mrs. Plaskwith; 
**you owes me for it." 

"A letter!" It was not his mother's hand— it was a 
strange writing; he gasped for breath as he broke the 
seal. It was the letter of the physician. 

His mother, then, was ill— dymg— wanting, perhaps, 
the necessaries of life. She would have concealed from 
him her illness and her poverty. His quick alarm ex- 
aggerated the last into utter want ; he uttered a cry that 
rang through the shop, and rushed to Mr. Plaskwith. 

" Sir, sir ! my mother is dying ! She is poor, poor — 
perhaps starving ; money, money !— lend me money ! — 
ten pounds !— five ! I Will work for you all my life for 
nothing, but lend me the money !" 

" Hoity-toity !" said Mrs. Plaskwith, nudging her hus- 
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bsnd; " I told you what would come of it; it will l>e 
* money or lilb' next time." 

Philip did not heed or hear this alddress, but stood im^ 
mediately before the bookseller, his hands clasped, wild 
impatience in his eyes. Mr. Plaskwith, somewhat stu- 
pified, remained siloit. 

'* Do you hear me ? Are you human !" exclaimed Phil- 
ip« his emotion revealing at once all the fire of his char- 
acter. " I tell you my mother is dying ; I must go to 
her ! Shall I go empty-handed ! Give me money !'' 

Mr. Plaskwith was not a bad-hearted man ; but he was 
a formal man, and an irritable one. Hie tone his shop* 
hoy (for so he considered Phihp) assumed to him, be- 
fore his own wife, too (examples are very dangerous), 
rather exasperated than moved him. 

^ That's not the way to speak to 3rour master ! You 
foiget yourself, young man r 

** Foi^fet ! But, sir, if she has not necessaries — ^if she 
is starving V 

«« Fudge !'' said Mr. Plaskwith. " Mr. Morton writes 
me word that he has provided for your mother ! Does 
not he, Hannah?" 

*'Moie fool he, Fm sure, with such a fine family of 
his own! Don't look at me in that way, young man ; I 
wonH take it-^that I won't ! I declare my blood friz to 
see you !" 

** Will you advance me money ? Five pounds— only 
five pounds, Mr. Plaskwith t" 

*' Not five shillings ! Talk to m« in this style !-HDOt 
the man ft^r it, sir !-^highly improper. Come, shut up 
the shop, and recollect yourself; and perhaps, when Sir 
Thomas's library is done, I may let you go to town. 
You can't go to-morrow. All a sham, perhaps — eh, 
Hannah r 

** Very likely! Consult Plimmins. Better come away 
now, Mr. P. He looks like a young tiger." 

Mrs. Plaskwiih quitted the shop for the parlour. Her 
husband, putting his hands behind his back, and throw- 
ing back his chin, was about to follow her. Philip, who 
had remained for the last moment mute and white as 
stone, tamed abmptly ; and his grief taking rather the 
tone of rage than supplication, he threw himself before 
bis master, and, laying his hand on his shoulder, said, 

*^ I leave you-Hio not let it be with a curse. I con* 
}afe you, have mexcy on me !^ 
I 8 
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Mr. Plaskwith stopped ; and, had Philip then taken 
but a milder tone, all had been well. Bat, accustomed 
from childhood to command — ^all his fierce passions loose 
within him-^despising the very man he tnus implored, 
the boy ruined his oMm cause. Indignant at the silence 
of Mr. Plaskwith, and too blinded by his emotions to see 
that in that silence there was relenting, he suddenly 
shook the little man with a vehemence that almost over- 
set him, and cried, 

" You, who demand for five years my bones and blood 
—my body and soul — a slave to your vile trade— do you 
deny me bread for a mother's lips V 

Ti^mbling with anger, and perhaps fear, Mr. Plask- 
with extricated himself from the gripe of «Philip, and, 
hurrying from the shop, said, as he banged the door, 

** Beg my pardon for this to-night, or out you go to- 
morrow, neck and crop ! Zounds ! a pretty pass the 
world's come to ! I don't believe a word about your 
mother. Baugh!" 

Left alone, Philip remained fojr some moments strug- 
gling with his wrath and agony. He then seized his hat, 
which he had thrown off on entering, pressed it over his 
brows, and turned to quit the shop, when his eye fell 
upon the till. Plaskwith had left it Open, and the gleam 
of the coin struck his gaze— that deadly smile of the 
arch tempter. Intellect, reason, conscience — all, in that 
instant, were confiision and chaos. He cast a hurried 

glance round the solitary and darkening room ; plunged 
is hand into the drawer ; clutched— he knew not what 
— silver or gold, as it came uppermost, and burst into a 
loud and bitter laugh. That laugh itself startled him ; 
it did not sound like his own. ma cheek turned white, 
and his knees knocked together ; his hair bristled ; he 
felt as if the very fiend had uttered that yell of joy over 
a fallen soul. 

" No, no, no !" he muttered ; " no, my mother, not 
even for thee !" And, dashing the money to the ground, 
he fled like a maniac from the house. 

At a later hour that same evening, Mr. Robert Beau- 
fort returned from his country mansion to Berkeley 
Square. He found his wife very uneasy and nervous 
about the non-appearance of their only son. He had . 
sent home his groom and horses about seven o'clock, 
with a hurried scroll, written in pencil on a blank ] 
torn from his pocket-book, and containing only i 
woidi: 
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^ DonH wait dinner for md— I may not be home for 
some hours. I have met with a melancholy adventure. 
You will approve what I have done when we meet." 

This note a little perplexed Mr. Beauiort ; but, as he 
was.very hungnr, he turned a deaf ear both to his wife's 
conjectures and his own surmises till he had refreshed 
himself; and then he sent for the groom, and learned 
that, after the accident to the blind, man, Mr. Arthur had 
been left at a hosier's in H . This seemed to him ex- 
tremely mysterious ; aiid, as hour after hour passed away, 
and still Arthur came not, he began to imbibe his wife's 
fears, which were now wound up almost to hysterics ; 
and, just at midnight, he ordered his carriage, and, taking 
with him the groom as a guide, set off to the suburban • 
region. Mrs. Beaufort had wished to accompany him ; 
but the husband observing that young men would be 
young men, and that there mig^ht pos8i>ly be a lady in 
the case, Mrs. Beaufort, after a pause of thought, pass- 
ively agreed that, all things considered, she had better 
remain at home. No lady of proper decorum hkes to 
run the risk of finding herself m a false position. Mr. 
Beaufort accordingly set out alone. Easy was the car- 
riage, swift were the steeds, and luxuriously the 
w^nilthy man was whirled along. Not a suspicion of 
the true cause of Arthur's detention crossed him ; but 
he thought of the snares of London— of artful females 
in distress ; " a melancholy adventure" generally im- 
plies love for the adventure, and money for the melan- 
choly ; and Arthur was young— generous— with a heart 
and a pocket equally open to imposition. Such scrapes, 
however, do not terrify a father when he is a man of 
the world, so much as they do an anxious mother ; and, 
with more curiosity than alarm, Mr. Beaufort, after a 
short doze, found himself before the shop indicated. 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, the door to 
the private entrance was ajar : a circumstance which 
seemed very suspicious to Mr. Beaufort. He pushed 
it open with caution and timidity; a candle, placed upon 
a chair in the narrow passage, threw a sickly light over 
the flight of stairs, till swallowed up by the deep^hadow 
thrown from the sharp angle made by the ascent. Rob- 
ert Beaufort stood a moment in some doubt n^hether to 
call, to knock, to recede, or to advance, when a iStep was 
heard upon the stairs above— it came nearer and nearer 
«Hi figure emerged from the shadow of the last l^joim^- 
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plmce— and Mr. Bewifort, to his great joy, reoogniaed hia 
son. 

Arthnr did not, bowcTer, aeem to penseiTe his father ; 
snd was about to pass him, when Mr. BeaufcHrt laid hia 
hand on his arm. 

*' What means all this, Arthur t What {dace are yon 
ia % How you have alarmed us !*' 

Arthur cast a look upon his father of aadneas and 
reproach. 

*' Father,*' he said, in a lone that sounded stem— al-* 
most commanding, " I will show you where I hare 
been : follow me— nay, I say, follow." 

He turned, without another woid reaacended the 
stairs, and Mr. Beaufort, suiprised and awed into me* 
cbanical obedience, did as his son desired. At the land- 
ing-place of the second floor, another long-wicked, neg* 
lected, ghastly candle emitted its cheeness ray. It 
gleamed through the open door of a small bedroom to 
the left, through which Beaufort perceived the forms of 
two women. One (it was the kindly maid-servant) was 
seated on a ehair, and weeping bitterly ; the other (it 
was a hireling nurse, in the first and last day of her at- 
tendance) was unpinning her dingy shawl before she lay 
down to take a nap. She turned her vacant, listkAa 
face upon the.two men, put on a dolefU amile, and de- 
cently closed the door. 

** Where are we, I say, Arthur?" repeated Mr. Beau- 
fort. 

Arthur took his father's hand, drew him into a room 
to the right, and, taking up the candle, fdaced it on ft 
small table beside a bed, and said, " Here, sir— in tiie 
presence of Death !" 

Mr. Beaufort cast a hurried and fearful glance on the 
still, wan, serene face beneath his eyes, and rocognised 
in that glance the features of the neglected and the 
once-adored Catharine. 

"Yes — she whom your brother so loved— the mother 
of his children— died in this squalid room, and far from 
her sons, in poverty, in sorrow !— died of a broken heart ! 
Was tlttt well, father ? Have you in this nothing to 
repent f* 

Conscience-stricken and appalled, the worldly man 
sank down on a seat beside the bed, and covered hia 
face with his hands. 

^' Ay»" continued ArthuTj almost bitleiiy» << ay» we, his 
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neaTest of kin— we, who have inherited his lands and 
gold — we have been thus heedless of that great legacy 
TOUT brother bequeathed to us : the things dearest to 
him — ^the woman he loved — ^the children his death cast, 
nameless and branded, on the world. Ay, weep, father; 
and while you weep, think of the future— of repara- 
tion. I have sworn to that clay to befriend her sons ; 
join you, who have all the power, to ftilfil the promise 
—join in that vow ; and may Heaven not visit on us 
both the woes of this bed of death.'' 

" I did not know— I— I—" faltered Mr. Beaufa 

*^But we should have known," interrupte 
moumfuUy. " Ah, my dear father ! do not ha 
heart by false excuses. The dead still speal ^ , 
and commends to your care her children. My task here 
is done : oh, sir ! yours is to come. I leave you alone 
with the dead." 

So saying, the young man, whom the tragedy of the 
scene had worked into a passion and a dignity aoove his 
usual character, unwilling to trust farther to his emo- 
tions, turned abruptly from the room, fled rapidly down 
the stairs, and left the house. As Jjpe carriage and liv- 
eries of his father met his eye, he ■Mled, for their ev- 
idences of comfort and wealth seemeapi mockery to the 
deceased : he averted his face and walked on. Nor did 
he perceive or heed a form that at that instant rushed 
by him— pale, haggard, breathless — ^towards the house 
which he had quitted, and the door of which he left 
open, as he had found it— open, as the physician had 
' left it when hurrying, ten minutes before the arrival of 
Mr. Beaufort, from the spot where his skill was impo- 
tent. Wrapped in gloomy thought, alone, and on foot — 
at that dreary hour, and in that remote suburb-— the heir 
of the Beauforts sought his splendid home. Anxious, 
fearful, hoping, the outcast orphan flew on to the death- 
room of his mother. 

Mr. Beaufort, who had but imperfectly heard Arthur's 
parting accents, lost and bewildered by the strangeness 
of his situation, did not at flrst perceive that he was left 
alone. Surprised, and chilleTl by the sudden sili^nce of 
the chamber, he rose, withdrew his hands from his face; 
and again he saw that countenance so mute and solemn. 
He cast his gaze round the dismal room for Arthur ; he 
called his name — no answer came ; a superstitious tre- 
moor sdzed upon him ; his limbs shook ; he sunk once 
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moHi on his teati and dosed bia ^es, wiitteniig» for the 
first time, perhaps, since his childhood, words of peni- 
tence and prayer. He waa roused from this bitter self- 
abstraction by a deep groan. It seemed to come from 
the bed. Did his ears deceive bimi Had the dead 
found a voice ? He started up in an agony of dread, and 
saw opposite to him the livid countenance of Philip 
Morton : the Son of the Corpse had replaced the Son of 
the Living Man! The dim and solitary light fell upon 
that countenance. There, all the bloom and freshness 
natural to youth seemed blasted! There, on those 
wast^^kjj^ures, played all the terrible power and glare 
of pn^Kus passions— rage, wo, scorn, despair. Ter- 
rible iSPto see upon the face of a boy tiie storm and 
whirlwmd that should visit only the strong heart of a 
man! 

" She is dead ! dead ! and in your presence !*' shouted 
Philip, with bia wild eyes fixed upon the cowering 
uncle ; ^* dead with care, perhaps with famine. And y<N» 
have come to kk>k upon your work !'' 

*^ Indeed," said Beaufort, deprecatingly, " I have but 
just arrived : I did J|^ know she had been ill or in want, 
upon my hooodj^nus is all a— a-^mistake : l^I^ 
came in search ^Hi— another— " 

*' You did no^,men, come to relieve her 1" said Philip, 
very calmly. *^ Yon had not learned her suffering and 
distress, and flown hither in the hope that there was yet 
time to save her t You did not do this 1 Ha ! ha ! why 
did I think it*'' 

*' Did any one call, gentlemen V said a winning voice 
at the door ; and the nurse put in her head. 

" Yes— -yes— yon may come in," said Beaufort, sha- 
kioyg with nameless and cowardly apprehension; but 
Philip had flown to the door, and, gazmg on the nurse, 
said, 

''She is a stranger! see, a stranger! The son now 
has assumed his post. Begone, woman!" And he 
pushed her away, and drew the bolt across the door. 

And then there looked upon him, as there had looked 
upon his reluctant companion, calm and holy, the face 
of the peaceful corpse. He burst into tears, and fell on 
his knees so close to Beaufort that he touched him ; he 
took up the heavy hand, and covered it with burning 
kisses. 

^ Mother ! mother I do not leave me I Wake— snyld 
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once more on your son! I would have broughit you 
money, but I could not hare asked for your blessing 
then; mother, I ask it now !" 

** If I had but known— if you had but written to me, 
my dear young gentleman— -but my ofifers had been re* 
fused, and — ** 

^ Offers of a hireling's pittance to hereto her for 
whom my father would have coined his heart's blood 
into gold ! My father's wife ! his wife ! offers — " 

He rose suddenly, ftdded his arms, and, feeing Beanlbrt 
with a fierce, determined brow, said, 

'^ Mark me ; you hold the wealth that I was trained 
from my cradle to consider my heritage. I have worked 
with these hands for bread, and never complaiiiedj ex- 
cept to my own heart and soul. I never hated and 
never cursed you— robber as you wer6— yes, robber! 
1?or, even were there no marriage save in the sight of 
God, neither my father, nor Nature, nor Heaven meant 
that you should seize all, and that there should be no« 
thing due to the claims of affection and blood. He was 
not the less my father, even if the Church spoke not on 
my side. Despoiler of the orphan and derider of human 
love, you are not the less a robber, tlrough the law fences 
you round, and men call you honest ! But I did not hate 
you for this. Now, in the presence of my dead mother 
'-dead fkr from both her sons — ^now I abhor and curse 
you. Tou may think yourself safe when you quit this 
room— safe, and from my hatred ; you may be so : but 
do not deceive yourself ; the curse of the*widow and 
the orphan shall pursue— it shall cling to you and yours 
— ^it shadl gnaw your heart in the midst of splendour^— it 
shadl cleave to the heritage of your son ! There shall 
be a deathbed yet, beside which you shall see the spec- 
tre of her, now so calm, rising ior retribution from the 
grave ! Tliese words — ^no, you never shaO forget them 
--^yeaiB hence they shall ring m your ears, and freeze 
the marrow of your bones ! And now begone, my fa- 
ther's brother— begone from my aether's corpse to your 
luxurious home !" 

He opened the door and pohited to the staiifs. Beau* 
ibrt, without a word, turned from the loom and departed. 
He heard the door closed and locked as he descended 
the stairs; buthedidnothearthe deep groans and vehe- 
ment sobs in which the desolate orphan gave vent to the 
mgoisK which succeeded to the less saere4 panxsysm 
of revenge and wrath. 
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^'Tibtnh math*i unb wtxtU ^ttQtn, 
StimtMv, nimmer fianb i<t {ha ; ** 

Schxllkr: Der PUgrim, 



CHAPTER I. 

'^"Mi^. LooktoOocanOier. WhtiailtheT 



Hoete»9, And in such good clothes, too !** 

BsAUMOMT AND Flktchkr ; Love*t PUgrmagt, 

** Theod, I have a brother— there my last hope ! 

Thus as you find me, without fear or wisdom* 
I now am only child of Hope and Danger." — Ibid. 

The time employed by Mr. Beaufort in reaching his 
home was haunted t>y gloomy and confused terrors. He 
felt inexplicably as if the denunciations of Philip were 
to visit less himself than his son. He trembled at the 
thought of Arthur meeting this strange, wild, exasperr 
ated scatterling— perha^ on the morrow— in the very 
height of his-passions. And yet, after the scene between 
Arthur and^imself, he saw cause to fear that be miffht 
not be able to exercise a sufficient authority over his 
son, however naturally facile and obedient, to prevent 
his return to the house of death. In this dilemma he 
resolved, as is usual with cleverer men, even when 
yoked to yet feebler helpmates, to hear if his wife had 
anything comforting or sensible to say upon the subject. 
Accordingly, on reaching Berkeley Square, he weni 
straight to Mrs. Beaufort, and, having relieved her mind 
as to Arthur's safety, related the scene in which he had 
been so unwilling an actor. With that more lively sus- 
ceptibility which bek)ngs to most women, however com- 
paratively uiifeeling, Mrs. Beaufort made greater allow- 
ance than her husband for the excitement Philip had 
betrayed* Still Beaufort's description of the dark men- 
aces, the fierce countenance, the brigand-Uke form of 
the bisreaved son, gave her very cOQgiderable a^i^ojiea- 
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•ions for Aithinr, should the young men meet ; and she 
willingly coincided with her husband in the propriety of 
using all means of parental persuasion or command to 
guaid against such an encounter. But, in the mean 
while, Arthur returned not, and new fears seized the 
anxious parents. He had gone forth alone, in a remote 
suburb of the metropolis, at a late hoinr, himself under 
strong excitement. He might, have returned to 1|p 
house, or have lost his way amid some dark haunts of 
violence and crime ; they knew not where to send or 
what to suggest. Day already began to dawn, and still 
he came not. At length, towards five o^eloek, a loud 
rap was heard at the door, and Mr. Beaufort, hearing 
some bustle in the hall, despended. He saw his son 
borne into the hall from a hackney-coach by two stranr 
gers, pale, bleeding, and apparently insensible. His flrst 
thought was that he had been murdered by Philip. He 
uttered a feeble cry, and sank down beside his son. 

* Pon't be 4arnted, sir," said one of the strangers, who 
CKeenved an artisan ; *' X don't think he be much hurt, 
You sees he was crossing the street, and the coach ran 
gainst him ; but it did not go over his head ; it be only 
(the stones that make him bleed so : and that's a mercy.'* 

" A providence, sir," said the other man ; " but Provie 
dence watches over us all, night and day, sleep or wake, 
fiem ! We were passing at the time from the meeting 
— ^the Odd Fellows, sir— and so we took him, and got 
faim a coach ; for wjs found his card in his pocket. He 
<;ould not speak just then ; but the rattling of the coach 
did him a deal of good, for he groaned-^my eyes ! how 
he groaned— did not he, Burrows t" 

" It did one's heart good to hear him.'* 

** Run for Astley Oooper^^you — ^go to Brodie. Good 
God ! be is dying. Be ^uick — quick !" cried Mr. Beau- 
fort to his servants, while Mrs. Beaufort, who had now 
gained the spot, with greater presence of mind, had 
Arthur conveyed into his room. 

>'' It is a judgment upon me !" groaned Beaufort, rooted 
to the stone of his hall, and left alone with the strangers. 

** No, sir, it is not a judgment, it is a providences^* said 
the more sanctimonious and better dressed of the two 
men : " for, put the question, if it had been a judgment, 
the wheel would have gone over him ; and, whether ho 
dies or not, I shall always say that if that's not a provi- 
dence, I don't know what i^. We have come a long 

Vol, I,-^ ^ 
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way, sir; and Burrows is a poor maB, llioii({h I^ weM 
to do." 

This hint for money restored Beaufort to his TecGb- 
lection ; he put his purse into the nearest hand out* 
stretched to clutch it, and muttered out something Hhe 
thanks. 

" Sir, may the Lord bless yon! and I hopie the young 
gentleman will do well. I am sure, ymi hare cause to 
be thankful that he was within ad inch of the wheel ; 
was not he, Bunows ? Well^ it's enough toconvett a 
heathen. But the ways of Piiovideace are mystertous, 
and that's the truth of it. GoOiik*night, sir." 

Certainly it did seem as if the curse of Phiiip was al* 
ready at its work. An accident almost sinular to that 
which, in the adventure of the blmd man, had led Ar* 
thur to the clew of Catharine, within twenty^four hours 
stretched Arthur himself upon' his l)ed. The sorrow 
Mr. Beaufort had not relieved was now at his own 
hearth. But there were parents and nurtes, and gf^at 
physicians and skilful sUilgeotas^ and all the army that 
combine against Death ; and thfirc were ease, and lux- 
ury, and kmd eyes, and pitying looks, arid all that can 
take the sting from pain. Ai&d thus, the very ni^t on 
which Catharine had died, brbfeeA down and worn-out, 
upon a strange breast, with a fi&eless doctor, and by the 
ray of a sin^e candle, th^ heir to the fortunes once des^ 
tined to her son wrestled also wilzh the grim tyr^nt^ that 
seemed, however, scared from his prey by the arts and 
luxuries which the world of rich men raises up in defi* 
ance of tfie grave. 

Arthur was, indeed, very serfougdy injured ; one of his 
ribs broken, and two severe dontusions on the head* To 
insensibility succeeded fever, followed by deUrium. He 
was in imminent danger for several days, if anything 
could have consoled his parents for sucdi an amotion, it 
was the thought that, at leaat, he was saved fr6m the 
chance of meeting Philip. Mr. Beaufort, in the iastinct 
of that capricious and fluctuating conscience which be- 
longs to weak minds— which remains still, and drooping, 
and lifeless as a flag on a masthead during the calm of 
prosperity, but flutters, and flaps, and tosses when the 
wind blows and the wave heaves — thought very acutely 
and remorsefully of the condition of the Mortons during 
the danger of his own son. So far, indeed, from his 
anxiety for Arthur monopolizing all his care, it only 
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skarptnedliM ehuky towtids the orphans ; jfbr mainr a .. 
naa becomes devoat and good when he foncies he has 
an immediiUe inienest in appeasing Providence. The 
morning i^er Arthur's accident, he sent for Mr. Black- 
welL He commissioned him to see that Catharine^ 
foneral rites wens performed with all due care and at- 
tention : he hade him obtain an interview with Philip, 
Mid assure the youth of Ifr. Beaufoxt^ good and friendly 
disposition towards him, and to offer to forward Ists 
views in any oourse of education he might prefer, or any 
profession he might adopt ; and he earnestly counselled 
the lawyer to employ all his tact and delicacy in confer- 
ring with one of so proud and fiery a temper. Mr. 
Blackwell, however, had no tact or delicacy to employ : 
he went to the house of mourning, forced his wav to 
nili^ iind the veiy esiovdium of his harangue, which 
was devoted to proises of the extraordinary generosity 
and benevc^nce of his employer, mingled with conde- 
. seenduig admonitions towards gratitude from Philip, so 
exasperated the bov, that Mr. Blackwell was extremely 
glad to get out of me house with a whole skin. He, 
however, did not neglect the more formal part of his 
mission; but communicated imrtiediately with a fash- 
ionaUe undertaker, and gave orders for a very genteel 
ftmeral. He thought, after the funeral, that Philip would 
be in a less excited state of mind, and more likely to 
hear reason ; he therefore deferred a second interview 
with the orphan till after that event ; and, in the mean 
while, despatched a letter to Mr. Beaufort, stating that 
he had attended to his instructions ; that the orders for 
the funeral were given ; but that, at present, Mr. Philip 
Morton's mind was a little disordered, and that he could 
not calmly discuss, just at piresent, the plans for the fu- 
ture suggested by Mr. Beaufort. He did not doubt, how- 
ever, that in another interview all would be arranged 
according to the wishes his client had so nobly conveyed 
to him. Mr. Beaufort's conscience on this point was 
therefore set at rest. 

It Was a dull, close, oppressive morning upon which 
the remains of Catharine Morton were consigned to the 
grave. With the preparations for the ftmeral Philip did 
not interfere ; he did not inquire by whose orders all 
that solemnity of mutes, and coaches, and black plumes, 
and crapebands was appointed. If bis vague and unde- 
veloped conjecture ascnbed this last and vain attention 
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to Robert Beaufort, it neither lessened the sifflen reseni'' 
ViQDt he felt against hi» unele, nor, on the other hand, 
did he conceive that he had a right to forbid respect to 
the deadf though he might rejeet sendee for the surviver. 
He had remained in a sort of apathy or torpor since Mn 
Slackwell's visit, which seemed to the people of tiu^ 
house to partake rather of indifferencf^ than wO. 

The funeral was oyer, and Philip had returned \to the 
apartments occupied by the deoea^d ; and now, for the 
first time, he set himself to examine what papers, Acf 
she had left behind. In an old escritoire he foimd, first, 
various packets, of letters in his father's handwriting, 
the characters in many of them faded by time. He 
opened a few : they were the eariiest love4etters. He 
did not dare to read above a few lines, so much did their , 
living tenderness, and breathing, frimk, hearty passion, 
contrast with the fate of the adored one. In these leU 
ters the very heart of the writer seemed to beat \ Now 
both hearts alike were stilled ! and Ghost called vainly 
tmto Obost ! 

He came, at lengthy to a letter in his mother's handy 
tind dated two days before her death. He weni.i^the 
window, aiid gasped in the midst of the. sultry air for 
breath. Below were heard the noises of London : the 
shrill cries of itinerant venders^ the rolling carta, the 
ilirhoop of boys returned for a while from school ; amid 
ail these rose one loud, merry peal of laughter, which 
drew his attention mechanicaUy to the spot whence it 
came : it was at the threshold of a public house, before 
which stood the hearse that had conveyed his mother's 
coi^f and the gay undertakers, halting there to refresh 
themselves. He closed the window with a groan, re- 
tired to the farthest comer of the room, and read as 
follows : 

'*My dEAREST pBiLiPi — When you read this 1 shall 
be no more^ You and poor Sidney will have neither 
father noi* mother, nor fortune nor name. Heaven is 
inore just than man, and in Heaven is my hope for you. 
ifou, Philip, are already past childhood ; your nature is 
one formed, I think, to wrestle successfully with the 
world. Guard against your own passions, and you may 
bid defiance to the obstacles that will beset your path in 
life. And lately, in our reverses, Philip, you have so 
subdued these passions, so schooled the pride and irn- 
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jsetiUMity of your ehikQiood, that I hajre contemplated 
your prospects with less fear than I uaed to do, even 
when they aeemed so brUUttit. Fdrgire me, my dear 
child, if I have concealed hom you my state of health, 
and if my death be a sudden and unlooked-for shock. 
Bo not gtieve for rae toe k>ng. For myself, my release 
is indeed esca^ from the piison-lMuse and the chain—- 
from bodily pain and mental torture, which may, I fond- 
ly hope, prove sopie expiatioa for the enors of a hap* 
pier time. For I did err when, even from the least sefe 
ish motives, I suffered my union with vour father to 
remain concealed, and thus ruined the nopes of those 
who had rights upon me equal even to his. But oh! 
Philip, beware, too, of the passions, which do not betray 
their fruit till years and years after the leaves that look 
so green and the blossoms that seem so fair. 

" I repeat my solemn injunction, Do not grieve for me, 
but strengthen your mUid and heart to receive the chMpe 
that I now confide to you— my Sidney, my child, yfur 
brother ! He is so soft, so gentle : he has been so de- 
pendant for very life upon nie, and we are parted now 
for the first and last time. He is with strangers ; and — 
and— oh Philip, Philip, watch over him for the love you 
bear, not only to him, b«t to me ! Be to him a father as 
well as brother. Put your «tout heart against the world 
so that you may pcreen him, the weak child, from its 
malice. He has not your talents nor strength of char- 
acter; without you he is notlung. Live, toil, rise for 
his sake not lesir than your own. If you knew how this 
heart beats as I write to you — ^if you could conceive 
what comfort I take Isr Aim from my confidence in vou, 
f&et would foel a new spirit— «y spirit— my mother- 
spint of ktve, and foieAought, sM vigilance, enter inte 
you while you read. See him when I am g<ya&; com- 
fovt 9Ad sooth hii». Haf^ily, he is too young yet td 
know all his loss; and do not let him^ think unkindly of 
agte m the days to come ; for hels ac^d now, and tiiey 
may poison his nwA s^inst me move eaenly than they 
ean yours. Thmk, if he is imhap^^ hereafter, he may 
foi^t how 1 loved him— he ma^ ^iarse those who gtv^ 
hi» birth. Fotgive me all tiis, !E%ilip, a^ son, and 
heed it well. 

^« Atid BOW, where you find this letter you will see a 
key ; it opens a well in the bureau in which I have 
hoarded my liltle> saviugs. You will see that I have aol 
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died in poverty. Take what ihete is ; j&aag as yon 
are, yoa may want it more now than hereafter^ But 
hold it in trust for your brbther as well as yourself* If 
he is harshly treated (and you will go and see him, and 
you will remember that he would writhe under what 
y0« might scarcely feel), or if they overtask him, he is 
so young to work yet, it may find him a home near you. 
God Watch over and guard you both. You are orphans 
now. But Hs has told even the orphans to call him 
? Father!'" 

When he had read this letter, Philip Morton fell upon 
his knees and prayed 
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^' His cane i Dost comprehend what that word means f 
Shot from a Atther's angry breath." 

James SHtltLEY i The Brothen, 

'** This term is fiitai) and affrights me."~ibid; 

>< Those fond philosoph^ts that magnif|r 
Our human nature ..... 
Conversed but little with the world— they knew not 
j!'he fierce vexation oj community /" — Ibid. 

ArTBR he had recovered his self-possession, Philip 
bpened the well of the bureau, and was astonished and 
affected to find that Catharine had saved more than 
«£100. Alas ! how much must she have pinched her- 
self to have hoarded this little treasure. After burning 
fais father^s love-letters, and some other papers which 
he deemed useless^ he made up a little bundle of those 
^trifling effects belonging to the deceased whkh he val'- 
u^d as memonals and relics of her, quitted the apart>- 
ment, and descended to the parlour behind the sh<^ 
On the way he met with the kind servant, and, recallhig 
the grief that she had manifested for his mother since 
he had been in the house, he placed two sovereigns in 
ber hand, and bade her keep the scanty wardrobe poor 
Catharine had left behind. ** And now," said he, as the 
servant wept while he spoke, " now I can bear to ask 
you what I have not before done. How did my poor 
mother die % Did she suffer ii[iuch-H>r*-or-«^' 
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'^8he went off like a lamb, sir,'* said the girl^ drying 
her eyes. '^ Yoa see the gentienian had been with her 
all the day, and she was much more easy and comfort- 
able in her mind after he came«" 

'* The gentleman I Not the gentleman I found here V* 

'* Oh dear, no ! Not the pale, middle-aged gentleman 
nurse and J saw go down as the clock struck two. But 
the young, soft-spoken gentleman, who came in the 
moming) and said as how he was a relation* He stay- 
ed witii her till she slept ; and, when she woke, she 
smiled ia his faoe-^I shall never forget that smile— for 
I was standing on the other side, as it might be here^ 
and the doctor was by the window, pouring out the doc- 
tor's stuff in the glass ; and so she looked on the young 
ffentleihan, and then looked round at us all, and shook 
her head very gently, but did not speak. And the gen- 
tleman asked her how she felt, and she took both his 
hands and kissed them ; and then he put his arms round 
and raised her up, to take the physic, like, ai^ she said 
then, ' You will never forget tkemP and he said, * Nev- 
er.' I don't know what that meant, sir !" 

"Well, well— goon.'" 

" And her head fell back on his buz2om, and she look- 
ed so happy ; and, when the doctor came to the bedside, 
she was quite gone.'** 

"And the stranger had my post! No matter— God 
bless him ! God bless him ! Who was he? What waa 
his name V 

" I don't know, sir ; he did not say. He stayed after 
the doctor went, and cried very bitteiiy; he took on 
more than you did, sir." 

"Ay." 

" And the other gentleman came Jiwt as he was a go- 
ing, and they did not seem to like each other; f<^r I 
heard him through the wall, as nurse and I were in the 
tiext r06nl, Sp^ifc as if he was scolding ; but he did not 
stay long." 

" And has never been Since t»» 

" No, sir! I*erhap8 missua can Tell yon more about 
him. But won't you take something, sir? Do — ^you 
look so pale." .-^-^t 

Philip, without speaking, pushed<])ie3^ gently aside, and 
went slowly down the stairs. H^ e^red the parlour, 
where two or three children were seated, playing at 
dominoM ; he despatbhed one for their mother^ the mis*- 
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tiess of the shop, who came in, and dropped Imn a cour- 
tesy with a very grave, cikI face, as was proper. 

** J am goui^ to leave your house, ma'am ; and I wish 
to settle any little arrears of rent, ^." 

*'0h! sir, don't mention it," said the landlady; and, 
as she spoke, she took a piece of paper froon her hosom, 
very neatly folded, and laid it on the table. '* And here;, 
sir," she sdded, taking from the same depository a card, 
" here is the card left by the gentleman who saw to 
the funeral. He called half an nour ago, and hade me 
say, with his complimei^a, that he would wait on }Km 
to-morrow at eleven o'clodu So I hope you won't go 
vet, for I think he means to setUe everytmng for you ; 
he said as much* sir." 

Philip glanced over the card, and read, *' Mr. Qeorge 
Blaokwell, Lincoln's Inn." His brow grew dark ; he let 
the card fall on the ground, put his foot on it with a 
quiet scorn, and o^uttered to himself, ^ The lawyer shall 
not bribe me out of my curse 1" He turned to the tots! 
of the bill— not heavy, for poor Catharine had paid regr 
ularly for her scanty maintenance and humble lodging—^ 
paid the money, and, as the lailEllady wrote the receipt, 
ne asked, " Who was the gentleman'-r-tbe younger gen- 
tleman — ^who called in the momiagof the daymymoth-^ 
er died?" 

** Oh, sir, I am sorry I did not get his name ! Mr. 
Perkins said that he was some relation. Very odd ho 
has never been since. But he'LL be sure to call agaiUt 
sir; you had better much stsy here." 

<< No : it does hot sknify. All that he could do in 
done. But stay ; give mm this note if he should caU." 

Philip, taking the pen from the landlady's hand, hasti- 
ly wrote (while Mrs. Iiacy went to briqg huaa sealing- 
wax and a light) these words : 

^* I cannot guess who you are : they say that you call 
yourself a relation ; that must be some mistake, j 
knew not that my poor mother had relations so kind. 
But, whoever i^you be, you soothed her last hours — she 
died in your arms ; and if ever— years, long years hence 
— ^we should chancjd to meet, and I can do anything to 
aid another, mf;:i^)Dd, and my life,'and my heait« ^nd 
my soul all ar^.m^9 to your will. If yau he i^aUy 
of her kindred, I commend to you my brother; he 19 at 
.— — with Mr. Morton. If you can sqrv* himt m »»*-. 
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er*8 soul will wstoh over you as a gaardian angel: An 
for me, I ask no help from anyone : I go into the worid, 
and vriU carve out ray own way. So milch do 1 shrink 
from the thought of charity from others, that I do not 
believe I could bless you as I do now if your kindness 
to me did not close with the stone upon my mother^s 
grave* Philip." 

He sealed this letter and gav^ it to the woman. 

*« Oh, by-the-by," said she, " 1 had forgot ; the doctor 
said that if you would send for him, he would be most 
happy to call on you and give you any advice*" 

"Very well." 

" And what shall I say to Mr. Blackwell V* 
' " That he niay tell hl« employer to remember our 
last interview." 

With that Philip took up his bundle and strode from 
the house. He went first to the churchyard, where hi* 
mother's remains had been that day interred. It was 
near at hand r a quiet, almost a mial spot. The gato 
stood ajar, for there was a public path through the 
churchyard, and Philip entered with a noiseless tread. 
It was then near evening : the sun had broke out from 
the mists of the earlier day, and the westering rays shone 
bright and holy upon the solemn place. 
' ** Mother! mother!" sobbed the orphan, as he fell 
postrate before that fresh green mound : " here-^hers 
I have come to repeat my oath-^to swear again that I 
will be faithful to the charge you have intrusted to your 
wretched son I And at this hour I dare ask if there b9 
on this earth one more miserable and forlorn 1" 

As words to this effect struggled from his lips, a loud, 
shrill voice— the cracked, painful voice of weak age 
wrestling with strong passion — ^rose close at hand* 

" Away, reprobate I thou art accursed !" 

Philip started, and shuddered as if the words were ad- 
dressed to hknself, and from the grave. But, as he rose 
on his kneC) and, tossing the wild hair from his eyes, 
looked confusedly round, he saw at a short distance, and 
ui the shadow of the wall, two forms : the one an old 
man with gray hair, who was seated on a crumbling 
wooden tomb facing the setting sun ; the other a man 
apparently yet in the vigour of life, wio appeared bent 
as in humble supplication. The old man's hands were 
outstretched over the head of the younger, as if suiting 
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terrible actipn tp the. teraUe wxurdii, miid» alter a Bio« 
mentis p^iuse — a mQneiijt, but it seemed to longer to 
]?hiUp-*theie waa heard a deep» wild, gfaaatly howl from 
a dog that cowered at the old miiii'a feet ; a howl, petf 
)iaps, of fear at the paasioii Gi bia master, wiiieh the as* 
Imal might ai^iociate with danger. 

** Father! father!'' said the suppliant, reproachfuliyi 
" your very dog rebukes your curse." 

"Bedmnb! My dog! What hsat tbon left me on 
earth but him \ Thou hMt made me leaitbe the sight of 
friends, for thou hpi^ made me loathe miae lo^wxi name. 
Thou hast cove^red it with disgraee^tilioa haet made 
mine old age a by-word — ^thy crimes leave me solitary 
in the midst of my sham^ !^ 

'*lt is many ye^s sio^e we met, fath^; we may 
never meet again — ^shall we part thus ?" 

'* fhusy aha !" said the old m^Qi in a t(me of withering 
sarcasm ; "I cproprebend-^you are come for money !" 

At this t^nt the sQn signed 9» if stmaig by a serpeii^, 
raised hijs head to its full bf^ht, folded his arms, aad 
replied, 

" Sir, yqu w)»?ig nw : for m^^e th«i twenty yean I 
have maintained myself— i)o matter hpw>biit without 
taxing you— apd now I felt remorse for hnving suffered 
you to discard me— ^ovif> wbe^ ypu lore pld and helpless* 
and, I heard^ blind ; ^d YQU Bright w4nt aid even from 
your poor, good-for-no^iing sqti. 9ut 1 hsve done. For-^ 

?[et npt my sins, but this interview^- Repeal your eorse, 
ath^r ; I have enoiig)^ pn my head without y(mrs ; and 
so-— let the so^ at lesist ble^s the father who curses him« 
Farewell !" 

The speaker turned as he thus said, with a voice that 
trembled at the close, j^nd brushed rapidly by Philip, 
whom he did not, however, appear tp perceive ; Iwt 
Philip, by the last red beam of the sun, saw again that 
marked, storm-beatep f^ee which it was difficult, onco 
seen, to forget, and recognised the stranger on whose 
breast he had slept the night of his first fatal visit to 
R . 

The old man's imperfect vision did not detect the de<* 
parture of his son, but his f^ce changed and softened an 
the latter strode s^ently through l^e nmk grass. 

" William !" he-^aid at last, gently ; *♦ WUlism I" and 
the tears rolled down his furrowed cheeks ; *< my son !'' 
but that son was gon^ \ tbei old man listened lorie]^y-r» 
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lUNkeeuiie. ^'Hehksfeftme-^pDorWilliftm!— w^sbaH 
never meet againi ;" and he sdnk once more on the old 
UM»biitX)ne, dun^, rigid, aiotionless : an image of Time 
himself in his own domain of Graves. The dog crept 
closer to his master and licked his hand. Philip stood 
for a moment in thoughtful silence: his exclamation 
of di^air had been answered as by Ms better angel. 
The^ waf a being more miserable than himsetf ; and 
&e^ Aceuned would have envied the ]I^Teaved ! 

The twUilgfat had closed in ; the earliest star^-the star 
of MeAfory aaid liove, the Kesperos hy mined by eveiy 
poet since the world began-^was fair ki the arch of heav- 
en, as Philip qtiitted the spot with a s^pirit more recon- 
ciled to the ftiture, more softened, chastened, attuned to 
gentle and pious thoughts, than perhaps ever yet had 
made his soul doibinant over the deep and daric tide of 
hie gloomy nassion^. He \^ent thence to a neighbouring 
sculptor, ana paid belforeliand for a plain tablet to be 
plaeed ab^ve tne grave he had left. He had just quitted 
that shop, in the same street, not many doors removed 
Itom the house in which his mother had breal^ied her 
hist. He was pausing by a crossing, irresolute whether 
to repair at once to the home assigned to Sidney, or to 
seek some shelter in town for that night, when three 
men who weire on the opposite side of the way sudden- 
ly caught sight of him. 

" There he is— there he is ; stop, sir ! stop !" 

PhiMp heat^ these woi^s, looked up, and recognised 
the voice and the person of Mr. I^askwlth ; the book- 
seller was accompanied by Mr. Plimmins and a sturdy, 
ill-favoured stranger. 

A nameless feeling of Mr, rage^ and disgust seized 
the unhappy boy, and, at the same moment, a ragged 
vagabtrnd whispevsd to hiin, <* Stuftip it, my cove ; that's 
a Bow-street tunner." 

Ilien there ehot through Philip's head the recollection 
of the money he had seized, though but to dash away : 
was he tfow— he, still, to his own conviction, the heir 
of an ancient and spotless name-**to be hunted as a itiief ; 
or, at the best, what right over his person and his liberty!' 
hflki he given to this taskmaster 1 Ignorant of the law, 
the law only seemed to him, as it ever does to the ij^o- 
rant and the friendless, a foe. Quicker than lightning', 
these thoughts, which it takes so many words to de- 
scribe, flashed through the storm and daikness of his 
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breast ; and, at iha very instant that Mr. Plimmins had 
laid hands on his shoulder, his resolution was formed. 
The instinct of self beat loud at his heart. With a bound 
^-^a spring, that sent Mr. Plimmins sprawling in the ken* 
nel, he darted across the road, and fled down an opposite 
lane. 

" Stop him! stop!" cried the bookseller; and the of- 
ficer rushed after nim with almost equal speed. Lane 
after lane, alley after alley, fled Phitip ; dodging, winding, 
breathless, panting ; and lane after lane, alley after al- 
ley, thickdoed at his heels the crowd that pursued. The 
idle, and the curious, and the officious— ragged boys, 
ragged men, from stall and from cellar, from comer cuod 
fromerossing--joined an that delicious chase, which runs 
fk>wn younff error till it sinks, too often, at the door of 
the jail or the foot of the gallows. But Philip slackened 
not his pace ; he began to distance his pursuers. He was 
now in a street which they had not yet entered ; a quiet 
street, with few, if any, shops, Before the threshold of 
a better kind of pyblic house, or, rather, tavern, to Judge 
by its appearance, lounged t^o men; and, as Philip flew 
on, the cry of " Stop him !^^ had changed, as the shout 
passed to new voices, into '^ Stop the thie/r That cry 
vet howled in the distance. One of the loungers seiz^ 
him ; Philip, desperate and ferocious, struck at him with 
all his force ; but the blow was scarcely felt by that Her-r 
culean frame. 

** Pish !" said the man, scornftilly ; *♦ I am no spy ; if 
you run from justice, I would help you to a signpost.'* 

Struck by the voice, Philip looked hard at the speaker. 
It was the voice of the Accursed Son. « 

*' Save me I You remember ine V\ said the orphan, 
faintly. 

" Ah ! I think I do ; poor lad I Follow me-^thia way !« 

The stranger turned within the tavern, passed the hall 
through ^ sort of corridor that led into a back yard which 
opened upon a nest of courts or passages. 

'< You are safe for the present ; I will take you where 
you can tell i^e all at your ease. See T' As he spoke, 
they emerged into sm open street, and. the guide pointed 
to a row of hackney-coaches. "Be quick — set in. 
Coachman, drive f^t to^^" Philip did not hear the rest 
pf the direction, 

Q\a story returns to Sidney, 
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CHAPTER III. 

**Noa8 VMS mettrons k convert 
Repondit le pot de fer, 
Si quelque nwttire dure 
VoQS menace d'avoDture, 
Entre deox je paaeerai, 
Et du coop vouB aaoTerai 



Le pot de terte eii aooffre !"— lu Fontiini. 

"Sidney, come here, sir! Wh^t hm>€ you been ftif 
You have torn your frill into tatters ! How did you do 
this? Come, sir, no lies." 

*' Indeed, ma'am» it was not mv fault. I Just put my 
bead out of the window to see the coach go foy, and a 
nail caught me here.'* 

»* Why, you little plague ! you have scratched your- 
self : you are always in mischief. What business had 
jou to look after the coach V 

"I donH know,'^ said Sidney, hanging his head raef 
fflUy. 

" La^ mother I" cried the youngest of the cousins, a 
' square-built, ruddy, coarse-ieatured urchin about Sid* 
I ney^s age, " la, mother, he never sees a coach in the 
I street when we are at play but he runs arter it." 
I . '* After, not arter," said Mr. Hoger Morton, taking the 
I pipe from his mouth. 

! " Why do you go after the coaches, Sidney 1" said 

Mrs. Morton ;' '* it is very naughty ; you will be ruu 
over some day.*' 

V>Yes, ma'am,^' said Sidney, who, during the whole 
colloquy, had been trembling from bead to foot. 

'* * Yes, ma'am,' and ' no, ma'am :' yon have no more 
manners than a cobbler's boy/^ . . 

" DonH tease the child, my dear— he is crjring," said 
Mr. Morton, more authoritatively than usual. " Come 
here« my man !" and the worthy uncle took him in his 
lap, and held his glass of brandy and water to his lips* 
Sidney, too frightened to refuse, sipped hurriedly, keep^ 
mg his large eyes fixed oo his aunt, as children da whei) 
they fear a cuff, 

Vol. I.— L 
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" You spoil the boy more than yon do yonr own flesh 
and blood," said Mrs. Mortoii^ greatly displeased. 

Here Tom, the youngest-bom before described, pat 
his month to his mother's ear, and whispered, loud 
enough to be heard by all, *^ He runs arter the coach 
'cause he thinks his ma may be in it. Who's homesick, 
I should like to know t Ba ! baa I" 

The boy pointed his finger over his mother's shoul* 
der, and the other children bnrst into a loud giggle* 

" Leave the room, all of you — ^leave the room !" said 
Mr. Morton, risintf angrily and stamping his foot. 

The children, who were in great awe of their father, 
huddled and bustled each oth^r to the door ; but Tom, 
who went last, bold in his mother's favour, popped his 
li^ad through the doorway, and .cried, " Oood-by, little 
homesick!" 

A sudden slap in the face from his father ehanged his 
chuckle into a very diilbreiit kihd of music, and a loud 
indignant sob was heard without for some moments 
after the door was closed. 

•* If that's the way you behave to youi* ehikiren, Mr» 
Morton, I vow you sha'n't have any mord if I can help 
it. Don't come near me— don't touch me J" and Mrs* 
Morton assumed the resentful air of offended beauty. 

'* Pshaw !" growled the spouse ; and he reseated him* 
Belf and resumed his pipe. There was a aead silence, 
Sidney croi^hed neat his uncle, looking very pale, 
Mrs. Morton, who was knittings knitted away with the 
excited energy of nervous irritation. 

**Ring the bell, Sidney,'^ said Mr. Morton. The boy 
obeyed— the parlour-maid entered, ** Take Master Sia- 
liey to his room ; keep tb^ boys away from him, and 
give him a large slictJ of bread and jam, Martha.** 

« Jam, indeed ! Treacle," said Mrs. Morton. 

*' Jam, Martha!" repealed the uncle, authoritativ^y. 

" Treacte !" reiterated the aunt. 

•* Jam, I say !" ' . 

** Treacle, you hear : and, for that matter, Marfha has 
iidjamtosfire!" 

The husband had nothing more to say. 

^ Good-night« Sidney ; there's a good boy, go and kiss 
your aunt and make your bow ; and, I say, my lad, don't 
mind those plagoes. I'll talk to them to-morrow, that 
I will ; no one shall be unkind to you in my house." 

Sidney muttered something, and went tjroidly up to 
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fip^ UQtton . Hw look, so genUe and Qubdqod } hii 
eyes full of tears ; his pretty mouth, which, though 
silent, pleaded so eloquently ; his willingness to forgire, 
9tnd his wish to he forgiven, might have melted many a 
heart harder, perhaps, than Mrs. Morton's. But there 
reigned, what is worse than hardness, prejudice and 
wounded vanity-— maternal vanity. His contrast to her 
own rpugh, cQM^e children grated on her, and set tfa6 
teeth pf her mind on edge. 

. ^ There, phild, donH tread on my gown ; you are so 
fwkward: say yout prayers, and don't throw oflf the 
counterpane ! I don't like slovenly boys." 

Sidney put his finger in his mouth, drooped, and van- 
^shed. : 

''Now, Mrs. M.," said Mr. Morton, abruptly, a^d 
knocking out the ashes of his pipe, "now, Mrs^ M., 
one word; for all ; I have told yon that I promised poor 
Catharine to be a father to that childi and it goes to my 
l^eart tq si&e hio^ sq «»ubb^d. Why you dislike him I 
can't guess for the life of me ; I never saw a sweeter* 
temp€^9d childi" , 

. ** Go QfiiMTrrgoi Qft ; make your perscwaal reflections 
on your own lawful wife. They don't hurt me— oh, no, 
DK>t 9^ Bill Sweet-temppred, indeed I I suppose your 
own children are not sweet-tempered V 
. ** Thit's meithepr her« nor there," said Mr. Morton ; 
^my own children are such aa Qod made them, and I 
am vpry well satisdcKi." 

'' Indeed, you may be proud of such a family ; and to 
think of the pains I have taken with them, and how I 
bavs saved you in Qurses, and the bad timps I have 
had ; and now, to find their noses put out pf joint by 
Uiat little mischief-making interloper*-it is too bad of 
you, Mr. Morton ; you will break my heart, that you 
will!" 

Mrs. Morton put her handkerchief to her eyes and 
sohbpd- 

The husband was moved ; he got up and attempted 
to take her hand. *' Indeed, Margaret, I did not mean 
to vex you." 

<' And I, who have been such a far— fai-— faithful wi-^ 
^ — wife, and brought you such a deal of mon — mon — 
money, and always stud— stud— studied your interests; ' 
maoy's the time when you have been fast asleep* that I 
kave sat up half the night meu'^men— mending the 
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kouse linens and you have not been the same madi 
ttoger, since that boy came * » 

" Well, well !" said the good man, quite overcome^ 
and fairly taking her round the waist and kissing hetf 
^' no words between us ; it makes life quite unpleasant* 
If it pains you to have Sidney here, 1 will put him to 
some school in the town where they'll be kind to him. 
Only, if you would, Margaret, for my sake — ^old girl ! 
come, now ! there's a darling ! — -just be more tender 
with him. You see he frets so after his mother. 
Think how little Tom would fret if he was away from 
you! Poor little Tom!" 

' *' La ! Mr. Morton, you are such a man ! there's ho re- 
sisting your ways ! You know how to come over me, 
don'tvouJ" 

And Mrs. Morton, smiled benignly as she escaped 
ik-om his conjugal arms and smoothed her cap. 

Peace thus restoiTed, Mr. Morton refilled hid {Hpe, and 
the good lady, after a pause, resumed, in a very mild, 
conciliatory tone, 

'* I'll tell you what it is, Roger, that vexes me with 
that there child. He is so deceitful, and he does tell 
such fibs!" 

" Fibs ! That is a very bad fault," said Mr. Morton* 
gravely. " TAai must be corrected." 

" It was but the other day that I saw him 6reak a 
pane of glass in the shop; and, when I tsoced him with 
it, he denied it ; and with such a face ! I can't abide 
story-telUng." 

'* Let me know the next story he tells ; I'll cure him," 
said Mr. Morton, sternly. *• You know how I broke Tom 
of it. Spare the rod and spoil the child. And when I 
promised to be kind to the boy, of course 1 did not 
mean that I was not to take care of his morals, and see 
that he grew up an honest man. Tell truth and shame 
ihe devil— that's my motto." 

"Spoke like yourself, Roger!" said Mrs. Morton, 
with great animation. " But you see he has not had 
the advantage of such a father as you. I wonder your 
sister don't write to you. Some people make a great 
fuss about their feelings ; but out of sight out of mind." 

^ I hope she is not ill. Poor Cathahkie ! she looked 
in a very bad way when she was here," said Mr. Mor- 
ton, and he turned uneasily to the fireplace and sighed. 

Here the servant entered with the supper-tray, 9aaA 
the conversation fell upon other topics. 
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Mi9. Bog^r Morton's chain^e ag^mt Sitbioy waa, 
alas \ too Irucj. He hwi acquired unitof that roof a ter- 
rible habit of |;elling storiea. He had neyer iqcurred 
thai vice with his mother, because then and there he 
Aad nothipg to fear; now he had everything to fear; 
the grim aunt — even the quiet, cold, austere uncle — the 
apprentices— the strange servants— and, ah ! more than 
all,'those hard-eyed, loud-laughing tormentors, the boys 
of his own age ! Naturally timid, severity made him 
acifiaUy a caward ; and, when the nerves tremble, a lie 
aoimda as surely as, when I vibrate Uai uiire, the bell 
at the end of it wiU ring. Beware of the man who has 

been roughly treated as a child. - -r- • 

- The <toy after the conference just narrated, Mr. Mor- 
ton, who Wis subject to erysipelas, had takeu a little 
cooling medicine* He breakfasted, therefore, later than 
lisual — after the rest of the family ; and at this meal— 
pour iui sotOager-^h^. ordered the luxury of a muffin. 
Now it so chauced that he had only finished half the 
muffin and drank one cup of tea, when he was called 
into the shop by a customer of great importance ; a 
prosy old lady, who always gave- her orders t^ith re* 
markable precision, and who valued herself on a char- 
acter for affability, which she maintained by never buy- 
ing a penny riband without asking the shopman how all 
his family were,' and talking news about every other 
famBy in the place. At the tlnie Mr. Morten left the 
parlour, Sidney and Master Tom were therein, seated 
on two stoolei, and casiiug up division sums on Uieir re- 
•pedtve slates \ at point of edu^a^ion (o which Mr. Uox-i 
ton attended with great care.^ As soon as his father^a 
back was turned. Master Tom^s eyes wandered from the 
slate to the muffin, as it leered at him from the slop- 
basin. Never did Pythian sibyl, seated ^ote. the bub- 
bling spring, utter mqre oracular eloquence to her priest 
than did that muffiu-*at least the par^^ of it yet extant 
— ^utter to the fa^inatied senses of Master Tom. First 
he sighed; then he moved round on his stool; then he 
got up ; then he peered at the n^uf^ from a respectful 
distance; then he gradually approached, and walked 
round, and round, and round it, his eyes getting bigger 
and bigger; thpu he peeped through the glass-door into 
the shop, and saw his father busily engaged with the old 
lady ; then he began to calculate and plfiosophize— per- 
haps his father had done breakfast ; perhaps he would 
L3 
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not cbme back at all j if ho came back, he would not 
miss one comer of the muffin ; and if he did miss it, why 
should Tom be supposed to have taken it ? As he thus 
communed with himself, he drew nearer to the fata] 
vortex, and at last, with a desperate plunge, he seized 
the triangular temptation : 

** And ere a man had power to say * Behold,* 
The jaws of Thonuu had deToured it up." 

Sidney, disturbed from his studies by the agitation of 
his companion, witnessed this proceeding with great 
and consciwitious alarm. " Oh, Tom !" said he, " what ^ 
will your papa say 1" . , . « ^ «-j 

" Look at that !" said Tom, puttmg his fist under Sid- 
ney's reluctant nose. " If father misses it, you'll say 
the cat took it. If you don't, my eye ! what a wapping 
I'll give you!" ^ . v.. ^u , ^ 

Here Mr. Morton's voice was heard wishing the lady 
" Good-morning !" and Master Tom, thinking it better 
to leave the credit of the invention solely to Sidney, 
whispered, " Say I'm gone up stairs for my pocket- 
hanker," and hastily absconded. 

Mr. Morton, already in a very bad humour, partly at 
the eflfects of the cooling medicine, partly at the suspen- 
sion of his breakfast, stalked into the parlour. His tea 
— the second cup already poured out — was cold. He 
turned towards the muffin, and missed the lost piece at 
a glance. 

" Who has been at my muffin t" said he, in a voice 
that seemed to Sidney like the voice he had alrea^ 
supposed an ogre to possess. " Have you, l^aster Sid- 
ney ?" 
" N— n— no, sir ; indeed, sir !" 
" Then Tom has. Where is he t'^ 
'* Qone up stairs for his handkerchief, sir." 
" Did he take my muffin ? Speak the truth !" 
" No, sir ; it was the — it was the— the cat, sir !" 
" Oh you wicked, wicked boy !" cried Mrs. Morton, 
who had fallowed her husband into the shop ; ** the 
cat kittened last night, and is locked up in the coal-> 
cellar!" 

" Come here, Master Sidney ! No ! first go down, 
Margaret, and^e if the cat is in the cellar : it might 
have got out,^rs. M.," said Mr. Morton, just even m 
his wrath. 
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Mrs. Morton wont, and there was a dead silence, ex- 
cept, indeed, in Sidney's heart, which beat louder than a 
clock ticks. Mr. Morton, meanwhile, went to a little 
cupboard ; while still there, Mrs. Morton returned : the 
cat was in the cellar — the key turned on her — in no 
mood to eat muffins, poor thing ! — she would not even 
lap her milk ! Like her mistress, she had had a very bad 
time! 

" Now come here, sir !" said Mr. Morton, withdraw- 
mg himself from the cupboard, with a small horsewhip 
in bis hand, " I will teach you how to spneak the truth 
in future I Confess that you have told a lie !" 

" Yes, sir, it was a lie ! Pray — pray forgive me ; but 
Tom made me !*' 

'^ What ! when poor Tom ia up stairs ? Worse and 
worse !" said Mrs. Morton, lifting up her hands and 
eyes, " What a viper!" 

^* For shame, boy, for shame ! Take that-*-and that 
— ^and that—" 

Writhing, shrinking, still more terrified than hurt, t^p 
poor child cowered beneath the lash. ^ 

^* Mamma ! mamma !*' he cried at last, " oh why — why 
did you leave me T' 

. At these words Mr. Morton stayed his hand — ^the whip 
fell to the ground. 

"Yet it is all for the boy's good," he muttered. 
" There, child, I hope this is the last* time. There, you 
are not much hurt. Zounds, donH cry so !" 

"He will alarm the whole street," said Mrs. Morton; 
" I never see such a child ! . Here, take this parcel to 
Mrs. Birnie's— you know the liouse— only next street, 
and dry your eyes before you get there. Don't go 
through the shop, this way, out." 

She pushed the child, still sobbing with a vehemence 
that she could not comprehend, through the private 
passage into the street, and returned to her hulband. 

" You are convinced now, Mr, M. 1" 

" Pshaw ! ma'am, don't talk. But, to be sure, that's 
how I cured Tom of fibbing. The tea's ai§ cold as a 
stone !" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" he bien noot le fiufons : le mal c'est la Forttiae« . 
On A toajoun niton, le Dettin toujoim tott.*' 

La Fohtaibts. 

Upoh the eariy morniiigf of the day eofiimeindrated 
by the historical events of our last chapter, two men 
were deposited by a branch coach at the inn of a ham* 
let about ten miles distant from the town in which Mr. 
Roger Morton resided. Though the hamlet was small^ 
the inn was lai^e, for it was pUiced close by a huffe fin- 
ger-post that pointed to three great roads: one led to 
the town before mentioned ; another to the heart of a 
manufacturing district; and a third to a populous sea- 
port. The weather was fine, and the two travellers or-^ 
dered breakfast to be taken into an arbour in the gar- 
den, as well as the basins and towels necessary for ab- 
lution. The elder of the travellers appeared to be un- 
equivocally foreign; you would have guessed him at 
once for a German. He wore what was then very un- 
common in this country, a loose brown linen blouse^ 
buttoned to the chin, with a leathern belt, into which 
were stuck a Gerinan meerschanm and a tobacco- 
pouch. He had very long flaxen hair, false or real, that 
streamed half way down his back, large li^ht mustach- 
es, and a rough, sunburned comjrilexion, wluch made the 
fairness of the hair more remarkable. He wore an 
enormous pair of green spectacles, and complained 
much, in broken English, of the weakness of his eyes. 
All about him, even to the smallest roinutio, indicated 
the German; not only the larve, muscular fhime, the 
broad f^, and vast though w€dl-sha|^d handS) but the 
brooch — evidently purchased of a Jew in some great 
fair-— stuck ostentatiously and superfluously into his 
stock ; the quaint, droll-looking carpet-bag, Which he 
refused to trust to the boots ; and the great, massive, 
dingy ring which he wore on his fore-finger. The oth- 
er was a slender, remarkably upright and sinewy youth, 
in a blue frock, over which was thrown a large cloak ; 
a travelling cap, with a shade that concealed all of the 
upper part of his face except a dark, quick eye of un- 
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eomitton fire, and a shawl handkerchief, which waa 
equally useful in concealing the lower part of the coun- 
tenance. On descending from the coach, the German, 
with some difficulty, made the hostler understand that 
he wanted a post-chaise in a quarter of an hour ; an4 
then, without entering the house, he and his friend 
strolled to Uie arbour. While the maid-senrant waa 
covering the table with bread, butter, tea, eggs, and a 
huge round of beef, the German was busy in washing 
his hands, and talking in his national tongue to the 
young man, who returned no answer. But, as soon as 
the servant had completed her operations, the foreigner 
turned round, and, observing her eyes fixed on his 
brooch with much female admiration, he made one 
stride to her. 

'* Der Teufel, mein goot madchen, but you are von. 
▼ar — ^pretty — ^vat you call it ?" and he gave her, as he 
spoke, so hearty a smack, that the girl was more flus- 
tered than flattered by the courtesy. 

" Keep yourself to yourself, sir !" said she, very tart- 
ly — ^for chambermaids never like to be kissed by mid- 
Ae-aged gentlemen when a younger one is by : where- 
upon the German replied by a pmch— it is immaterial 
to state the exact spot to which that delicate caress 
was directed. But this last offence was so inexpiable, 
that the '* madchen" bounced off* with a face of scarlet, 
and a "Sir, you are no gentleman — ^that's what you 
arn't !" The German thrust his head out of the arbour, 
and followed her with a loud laugh ; then, drawing him- 
self in again, he said, in quite another accent and in ex- 
cellent English, '* There, Master Philip, we have got rid 
of the ffirl for the rest of the morning, and that^s ex- 
actly what I wanted to do : women's wits are confound- 
edly sharp. Well, did I not tell you right . we have baf- 
fled all the bloodhounds !" 

"And here, then, Gawtrey, we are to parl^" said 
Philip, mournfully. 

" I wish you would think bette^ of it, my boy," re- 
turned Mr. Gawtrey, breaking an egg; "how can you 
shift for yourself— no kith nor kii>— not even that impor- 
tant maehine for giving advice called a friend — no, not 
a friend, when I am gone t I foresee how it must end. 
[D— it, salt buUer, by Jove !"] ^ ' 

" If I were alone in the world, as I have told you 
again and again, perhaps I might pin my fate to yours. 
But my brother r 
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*< There it is : always wrong when we act from oat 
feeliugs. My whole life, which some day or other I 
will tell you, proves that. Your brother---bah ! Is he 
not veiry well off with his own uncle and aunt t Plenty 
to eat and drinki I dare say. Comci man» you must be 
as hungry as a hawk— a slice of the beef. Let well 
alone, and shift for yourself. What good' can you do 
your brother!" 

'' I don't know, but I must see him; I hs^ye sworn it.** 

" Well, go and see him, and thepa strike across the 
country to me. I will wait a day for you— there, now !'* 

"But teU me first," said Philip, very -earnestly, and 
fixing his dark eyes on his compai)iont " tell nc^-^yes, 
I must speak frankly— 4eli me^ yoif^who would liak my 
fortune with your own— tell rte what and who are 
you?" 

Gawtrey looked up* 
. " What do yoi| suppose?" said he, dryly. 

'* I fear to suppose anything, lest I wrong you : but 
the strange place to which you took me the evening on 
which you saved me from pur^mt— the persions I met 
there—" 

** Well-dressed, ^nd very civil to yon 1" 

*' True ; but with a certain wild looseness in their 
talk that — But I have no right to judge others fay mere 
appearance. Nor is it this that has mftde me aozioui^ 
and, if you will, suspicious." 

"What then?" 

"Your dress — ^y pur disguise* '^ 

" Disguised yourself! ha ! ha ! Behold the world's 
charity! You fly frqm some danger, some . pursQit^ 
disguised— you, who nold yourself. guiltless: I do the 
same, and you hold me criminal— a robber, perhaps — a 
murderer, it niay be ! I will tell you what I am : I am 
a son of Fo]:tune — an adventurer; I live h[y my wits- 
go do poets ^d lawyer$,«nd all the charlatans of the 
world ; I am a charlatan— ^a chameleon* ' Each man in 
his time plays many parts ;' I play any part m which 
the Manager pf the vast. Boards— Money-^promises me 
a livelihood. Are you satisfied V 

" Perhaps," answered the boy, sadly, " when I know 
more of the world, I . shall understand you better* 
Strange, strange, that you out of all men should have 
been kind to me in distress 1" 

" Not at all strange. Ask the beggar whom he^ geta 
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the most pence from : the fine lady in her carriage, the 
beaa smeUing of Eau de Cologne 1 Pish ! the people 
nearest to being beggars themselves keep the beggar 
alive. You were friendless, and the man who has all 
earth for a foe befriends yon. It is the Way of the 
world, sir — the way of the i^rorld. Come, eat while 
you can, this time next year you may have no beef to 
your bread." 

Thus masticating and m^oralizing at the same time, 
Mr. Gawtrey finished a breakfast that would have as- 
tonished the whole Corporation of London ; and then, 
taking out a large old watch with an enamelled back — 
doubUess more tioirman than its master-^he said, as he 
lifted up his carpet-bag, " I must be off—tempus fugit, 
and I mast arrive just in time to nick the vessels. Shall 
get to Ostend or Rotterdam safe and snug, thence to 
Pans. How my pretty Fan will have grown ! Ah, you 
^nH linow Fan ; make you a nice little wife one of 
these da3rs ! Cheer up, man, we shall meet again. Be 
«ure of it ; and, hark ye, that strange place, as you call 
it, where I took you — ^you can find it again ?" 

"Not I." 

"Here, then, is the address. Whenever you want 
me, go there ; ask to see Mr. Gregg— old fellow with 
one eye, you recollect — shake him by the hand just so 
-—yon catch the trick — ^practise it again. No, the fore- 
finger thus — that's right. Say ♦ Water,' no more—* bla* 
ter' — stay, I will write it down for you-"and then ask 
for WilHam Gawtrey's direction. He will give it you 
At once, without questions, these signs understood; 
waA^ if you inrant money for your passage, he will give 
you that als6, with adv^c^ into the bargain. Always a 
warin vdoom6 with me. And so take care of your- 
aelf, aild |;ocfd-by. I see my chaise is at the door.'" 

As b0 tpoke, Gkwtre)^ shook ifhe youqg man's hand 
with dordial vigour, ^nd strode off to his (^aise, mut- 
tering, " Money well laid out-^fee money ; 1 shall hayp 
him, and, Gad, 1 like him— poor devil I" 
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CHAPTER V. 

** He it Acunniog coachman that can turn well in a narrowToom.*' 



** He It a cunning coachman tbat cai 
— OU Flag : ^^ram Lamb's l^teemtiu. 



*« Heie are two pilgrims, 
And neither knows one footstep of the way.** 

Hmrvfow'B PmktM ^ Svffolk, Ibid, 

Thb chaise had scarce driven from the inn door, when 
a coach stopped to change horses on its last stage to 
the town to which Philip was bound. The name of the 
destination, in ffilt letters on the coach<door, caught his 
eye as he walked front the arbour towards the road, 
and in a few moments he was seated as the fourth paa. 
senger in the *' Nelson Slow and Sure/' From under 
the shade of his cap he darted that quick, quiet glanc« 
which a man who hunts or is hunted— in other worda, 
who observes or shuns — ^soon acquires. At his left 
hand sat a young woman in a cloak lined with yellow ; 
she had taken off her bonnet and pinned it tc^ the roof 
of the coach, and looked fresh and pretty in a silk handr 
kerchief which she had tied round her head, probably 
to serve as a nightcap during the drowsy length of the 
journey. Opposite to her was a middle-aged man of 
pale complexion, and a grave, pensive, studious ^xprea^ 
sion of face ; and vis-d-ins to Philip sat an overdressed, 
showy, very good-looking man of about two or tbreOf- 
and-forty. This gentleman wore auburn whiskers, 
which met at the chin ; a foraging cap, with a gold ta»- 
sel ; a velvet waistcoat, across which, in various folda, 
hung a golden chain, at the end of which dangled an 
eyeglass, that from time to time he screwed, as it were, 
into his right eye ; he wore, also, a blue silk stock, with 
a frill much crumpled ; dirty kid gloves ; and over his 
lap lay a cloak lined with red silk. As Philip glanced 
towards this personage, the latter fixed his glass also at 
him with a scrutinizing stare, which drew fire from 
Philip's dark eyes. The man dropped his glass, and 
said, in a half provincial, half kaw-iiaw tone, like the 
stage-exquisite. of a minor theatre, "Pawdon me, and 
split legs!" therewith stretching himself between PhiU 
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ip*8 lin^Syin the approved fashion of inside passengers ! 
A foi^ng man in a white greatcoat now came to the 
do^lith a glass of warm sherry and water. 

*' Ton mast take this-— you must now ; it will keep 
the cold out" (the day was broiling), said he to the 
young woman. 

" Gracious me !" was the answer, ** but I never drink 
wine of a morning, James ; it will get into my head." 

" To oblige me ^ said the young man, sentimentally ; 
whereupon the yeung lady took the glass, and, looking 
very kindly at her Ganymede, said, '* Your health !" 
and sipped, and made a wrv face ; then she looked at 
the passengers, tittered, ana said, " I canH bear wine !" 
and so, very slowly and daintily, supped up the rest. 
A silent and expressive squeeze of the hand, on return- 
ing the glass, rewarded the young man, and proved the 
salutary effect of his prescnption. 

^' All right !" cried the coachman : the hostler twitch- 
ed the cloths from the leaders, and away went the 
" Nelson Slow and Sure," with as much pretension as 
if it had meant to do the ten miles in an hour. The 
pale gentleitian took from his waistcoat-pocket a little 
box containing gum Arabic, and, having inserted a 
couple 01 morsels between his lips, he next drew forth 
a little thin volume, which, from the manner the lines 
were printed, was evidently devoted to poetry. 

The smart gentleman, who, since the episode of the 
sherry and water, had kept his glass fixed upon the 
young lady» now said, with a genteel smirk, ''That 
young gentleman seems very auttentive, miss !" 

'' He is a very good young man, sir, and takes great 
care of me." 

" Not your brother, miss, eh ?" 

"La, sir! why not!" 

" No faumily likeness— noice-looking fellow enough ! 
But your oiyes and moutlb— ah, miss !" 

Miss turned away her head, and uttered, with pert vi-* 
vacity, 

"I never likes compliments, sir !^ Hut the young 
man is not my brother." * - 

"A sweetheart, ehl" Oh fy, miss! Haw! haw!" 
and the auburn-whisker^ Adonis poked Philip in the 
knee with one hand, ana the pale gentleman in the ribs 
with the other. The latter looked up, and reproacbful- 

Voj. I.— M 
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ly ; the forsMr 4r»w in his leffB, and ttttered Ai^aiigiy 
ejaculatioa. ^^ 

'*Well, 0ir» there is no harm in a sweeti 
there r 

*' None in the Isaat, ma'am ; I advoiae yoa to double 
the dose. We often hear of two strings to a ifovf. 
Daon't yon think it would he noicer to hare two beaux 
to your string V* 

As he thus wittily exfiressed himself, the gentleman 
took off his cap, and thrust his fingees through a very 
curlinc and comely head of hair; the young lady look- 
ed at him with ^ident coquetiy, and said, " How you 
do run on, you gentlemen r 

" I may well run on, miss, as long as I ran aufter 
you," was the gallant reply. 

Here the pale geotleoian, evidently annoyed bv being 
talked across, shut his book up and looked round. His 
eye rested on Philip, who, whether from the heat of the 
day or from the forgetfulness of thought, had pushed 
his cap from his brows ; and the gentleman, after sta- 
ring at him for a few moments with great earnestness, 
sighed so heavily that it attracted the notice ctf all the 
passengers. 

*' Are you unweU, sir !'* asked the young lady, com« 
passionately. 

" A little pain in my side— nothing more !" 

'' Ohauhge plauces with me, sir," cried the Lothario, 
officiouriy. *' Now do !" The pale gentleman, alter a 
short hesitation and a bashful excuse, accepted the 
proposal. In a few moments the young lady and tlM9 
beau were in deep and whispered conversation, their 
heads turned towards the window. The pale gentle- 
man continued to gaze at Philip, till the latter, per- 
ceiving the notice he excited, colouied and replaced his 
nap over his faee. 

" Are you going to N — ^ 1" asked the gentleman, in 
a gentle, timid voice, 

"Yes!", 

'* Is it the 0rst time ^ou have ever been there 1" 

" Sir !" returned Philip, in a voice that spoke surprise 
and distaste at his neighbour's cudodity. 

"Forgive me,*' said the gyitleman, shrinking back; 
" but yoa remind me of^-of—a family I once knew in 
tfae town. Do you know the— the Mortons 1" 

One in Philip's situation, with, as he supposed, *tb0 
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oAc6rs«f justice in his track (for Gawtrey,for nasdns 
of tts awn, rather encouraged than allayed hi^ feared), 
might well be suspicious. He replied, therefore, short- 
ly, '* I am quite a stranger to the town,*^ and ensconced 
himself in the comer as if to t&ke a nap. Alas ! that 
Answer was one of the many obstacles he was dooflared 
to build up between himself and a fairer fate. 

The gentleman sighed again, and neyer spoke more 
to the end of the journer. When the coach halted at 
the inn — tbn same inn which bad before given its shdf^ 
ter to poor Catharine— ^he young man in the white coat 
dpened the door, and otfered his arm to the young lady. 

**Do yon make any stay herci sir?** said she to the 
beaut ss she unpinned her bonnet from the roofi 

** Perhaps so : I am waiting foi* my phe-afon, which 
iny faellow is to bring down — tanking a little tour.** 

" We shall be very happy to see you, sir," said the 
young lady, on whom the phe-aton completed the effect 
produced by the gentleman's previous gallanti^es ; and 
with that she dropped a very neat card, on which was 
printed '* Wavers and Snow, Staymakersi High'Street^'^ 
into his hand. 

The beau put it gracefully into his pocket, leaped 
from the coach, nudged aside his rival of the white 
eoat, and offered his arm to the lady, who leaned on it 
affectionately as she descended. 

" This gentleman has been so perlite to me, James,** 
said she. James touched his hat, the beau clapped 
him on the shoulder : "Ah! you are not a happy man 
-^are youl Oh no, not at all a happy man ! Good- 
day to you ! Guard, that hatboz is mine." 

While Philip was paying the coachman, the beau 
passed and whispered nim, 

'* Recollect old Gregg— anything on the lay here 1 — 
don't spoil my sport if we meet!" and bustled off into 
the inn, whistling '* God save the King!" 

Philip started, then tried to bring to mind the faeea 
Which he had seen at the '* strange place," and thought 
he recalled the features of his fellow-traveller. How- 
ever, he did not seek to renew the acquaintance, but in- 
quired the way to Mr. Morton's bouse, and thither be 
now proceeded. 

' He was directed, as a short cut, down one of those nar- 
row passages at the entrance of which posts aref^aced, 
as an indication that they are appropriated solely to foot- 
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passengers. A dead white wall, which screened the 
garden of the physician of the place, ran on one side ; 
a high fence to a nursery-ground was on the other ; the 
passage was lonely, for it was now the hour when few 
persons walk either for business or pleasure in a pro- 
vincial town, and no sound was heard save the fail of 
his own step on the broad flagstones. At the end of the 
passage in the main street to which it led, he saw al- 
ready the large, smart, showy shop, with the hot sun 
shining full on the gilt letters that conveyed to the eyes 
of the customer the respectable name of " Morton»'' 
when, suddenly, the silence was broken by choked and 
painful sobs. He turned, and beneath a compo portico, 
jutting from the wall, which adorned the physician's 
door, he saw a child seated on the stone steps weeping 
bitterly : a thrill shot through Philip's heart ! Did he 
recognise, disguised as it was hy pain and sorrow, 
that voice ? He paused, and laid his hand on the child's 
shoulder : " Oh, don't — don't — pray don't — I am going, 
I am, indeed !" cried the child, quailing, and still keep- 
ing his hands clasped before his face. 

" Sidney!" said Philip. The boy started to his feet, 
uttered a cry of rapturous joy, and fell upon his broth- 
er's breast. 

'* Oh, Philip ! dear, dear Philip ! you are come to take 
me away back to my own, own mamma ; I will be so 
good ! I will never tease her again — never, never ! I 
have been so wretched !" 

** Sit down, and tell me what they have done to you," 
said Philip, checking the rising heart that heaved at his 
mother's name. 

So there they sat, on the cold stone under the stran- 
ger's porch, these two orphans : Philip's arm round his 
brother's waist, Sidney leaning on his shoulder, and im- 
parting to him — perhaps with pardonable exaggeration 
— all the sufferings he had gone through ; and, when he 
came to that morning's chastisement, and showed the 
wale across the little hands whic& he had vainly held 
up in supplication, PhiHp's passion shook him from limb 
to limb. His impulse was to march straight into Mr. 
Morton's shop and gripe him by the throat ; and the in- 
dignation he betrayed encouraged Sidney to colour yet 
.more highly the tale of his wrongs and pain. 

When he had done, and, clinging tightly to his broth- 
er's broad chest, said, 
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''But never mind, Philip; now we will go home to 
mamma.** 

Philip replied, 

" Listen to me, my dear brother. We cannot go 
back to my mother. I will tell you why, later. We 
are alone in the world — we two ! If you will come 
with me-*-God help you! for you will have many hard- 
ships : we shall have to work and drudge, and yoti may 
be cold, and hungry, and lired very often, Sidney— very, 
very often ! But you know that, long ago, when I was 
BO passionate, I never was knowingly unkind to you ; 
and I declare now that I would bite out my tongue 
nther than it should say a harsh word to you. That is 
all I can promise. Think well. Will you never miss 
ail the comforts you have now 1" 

" Comforts !" repeated Sidney, ruefully, and looking 
at the wale over his hand. '* Oh ! let — let — ^let me go 
with you : I shall die if I stay here. I shall indeed — 
indeed!'* 

** Hush !'' said Philip ; for at that moment a step was 
heard, and the pale gentleman walked slowly down the 
passage, and started, and turned his head wistfully as 
he looked at the boys. 

When he was gone, Philip rose. 

" It is settled, then," 4m he, firmly. •* Come with 
me at once. You shall return to their roof «o more. 
Come, qoidk : we shall heCve many miles to go to«night." 



CHAPTER VI. 

** He comes— 
Yet careless what he brings ; his one concfeiA 
Is to condact it to the destined inn^ 
And, having dropped the expected bag, pass on— - 
To him indmercnt whether grief or joy .»* 

CowPBR : Detcription of the Pmtman. 

Tme pale gentlemsm entered Mr. Morton^s shop ; and^ 
looking round Inm, spied the worthy trader showing 
Bhawls to a young lady just married. He seated him- 
self on a Btool, and said to the bowing foreman, 

*' I will wait tin Mr. Morton is disengaged.'* 
M8 
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The young lady, having closely examined seven 
shawls, and declared thev wete beautiful, said *'8he 
would think' of it,'* and walked away. Mr. Morton now 
approached the stranger. 

** Mr. Morton,*' said the pale gentleman, " you are 
very little altered. You do not recollect me V 

''Bless me, Mr. Spencer! is it really youl Well, 
what a time since we met ! I am very glad to see you. 
And what brings you to N 1 Business V 

'^ Yes, business. Let us go within." 

Mr. Morton led the way to the parlour, where Master 
Tom, reperched on the stool, was rapidly digesting the 
plundered muffin. Mr. Morton dismissed him to play, 
and the pale gentleman took a chair. 

*' Mr. Morton,'* said he, glancing over his dress, *' you 
see I am in mourning. It is for your sister. I never 
got the better of that early attachment — ^never." 

" My sister ! Good Heavens !" said Mr. Morton, turn* 
ing very pale; "is she dead? — poor Catharine! — and 
I not know of it ! When did she die t" 

" Not many days since ; and — and — " said Mr. Spen* 
cer, greatly affected, "I fear in want. I had been 
abroad for some months ; on my return last week, look- 
ing over the newspapers (for I always order them to 
be filed), I read the short ac^mt of her lawsuit against 
Mr. Beattfort some time back. I resolved to find her 
out. I did so through the solicitor she employed : it 
was too late ; I arrived at her lodgings two days after 
her corpse had left it for the srave. I then determined 
to visit poor Catharine's brother, and learn if anything 
could be done for the children she had left behind." 

** She left but two. Philip, the elder, is very com- 
fortably placed at R— - ; the youngest has his home 
with me ; and ^rs. Morton is a moth — that is to say, 
she takes great pains with him. £hem ! and my poor, 
poor sister !" 

'* Is he like his mother V 

" Very much, when she was young— poor, dear Cath- 
arine !" 

" What age is he V 

*' About ten, perhaps — ^I don't know exactly — ^much 
younffer than the other. And so she's dead !" 

** Mr. Morton, I am an old bachelor" (here a sickly 
smile crossed Mr. Spencer's face) ; *' a small portion of 
my fortune is settled, it is true, on my relations ; but the 
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rest is mine, and I live within my income. The elder 
one is probably old enough to begin to take care of him- 
self. But the younger— perhaps you have a family of 
your own, and can spare him T' 

Mr. Morton hesitated, and twitched up his trowsers. 

•* Why," said he, ** this is very kind in you. 1 dont 
know — we'll see. The boy is out now ; come and dine 
with us at two — ^pot-luck. Well, so she is no more! — 
heighho ! Meanwhile, I'll talk it over with Mrs. Af ." 

'* I will be with you," said Mr. Spencer, rising. 

•'Ah!" sighed Mr. Morton, "if Catharine had but 
married you, she would have been a happy woman." 

'• I would have tried to make her so," said Mr. Spen* 
cer, as he turned away his face and took his departure* 

Two o'clock came, but no Sidney. They had sent to 
the place whither he had been despatched : he had never 
arrived there. Mr. Morton grew alarmed ; and, when 
Mr. Spencer came to dinner, his host was gone in search 
of the truant. He did not return till three. Doome4 
that day to be belated both at breakfast and dinner, this 
decided him to part with Sidney whenever he should be 
found. Mrs. Morton was persuaded that the child only 
sulked, and would come back fast enouffh when he was 
hungry. Mr. Spencer tried to believe her, and ate his 
mutton, which was burned to a cinder; but when five, 
six, seven o'clock came, and the boy was still missing, 
even Mrs. Morton agreed that it was high time to insti- 
tute a regular search. The whole family set off differ- 
ent ways. It was ten o'clock before they were reuni- 
ted ; and then, all the news picked up was, that a boy 
answering Sidney's description had been seen with a 
young man in three several parts of the town ; the last 
time at the outskirts, on the high road tov(%ds tht^ man- 
ufacturing districts. These tidings so £^r relieved Mr. 
Morton's mind that he dismissed the cnilling fear that 
had crept there — that Sidney might have drowiied him- 
self. Boys wiU drown themselves sCftnetimes! The 
description of the young man coincided so remarkably 
with the fellow-passenger of Mr. Spencer, that he did 
not doubt it was the same ; the more so when he recol- 
lected having seen him with a fair-haired child under 
the portico ; and yet more when he recalled the like- 
ness to Catharine that ha^ struck him in the coach, and 
caused the inquiry that had roused Philip's suspicion. 
The mystery was thus made clear : Sidney had fled with 
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Bis brother. Nothing more, however, could be done 
that night. The next morning active measures should 
be devised ; and, when the morning came, the mail 
brought to Mr. Morton the two following letters. 1?he 
first was from Arthur Beaufort. 

«* Silt, — 1 have only been ptevented by severe illness 
from writing to you before. I can now scarcely hold a 
pen ; but, the instant my health is recovered, I shall be 
with you at N . 

•• On her deathbed, the mother of the boy under your 
charge, Sidney Morton, Committed him solemnly to me, 
the heir and representative of his father, t make his 
fortunes my care, and shall hasten to claim him at your 
kindly hands* But the elder son— this poor Philip, who 
has suffered so unjustly ; for our lawyer has seen Mr. 
Plaskwith, and heard the whole story — what has become 
of himt All our inquiries have failed to track him^ 
Alas ! I was too ill to institute them myself while it was 
yet time. Perhaps he may have sought shelter with 
you, his Uncle ; ifso, assure him that he is in no danger 
from the pursuit of the law : that his innocence is fully 
recognised ; and that my father and myself implore him 
to accept our affection. I can write no more now, but 
in a few days I shall hope to see you. 

" I am, sir, &c., 

^'ARTmm BfiXuroRT. 

'the secbnd letter was from Mr. Plaskwith, and ran 
thus: 

" Dear M6kT0N, — Something very awkward has hap- 
pened— H!iot my feult, and very impleasant for me. Yoitf 
relation^ Philip, as I wrote yiu word, was a painstaking 
lad, thottgh odd and bad taanttered— -for want, perhaps, 
poor boy, of being taught better; and Mrs. P. is, you 
know, a very genteel "Woman— women go too much by 
manners — so she never took much to him. However, 
to the point* as the French emperor used to say : one 
evening he asked me for money for his mother, who, he 
said, was ill, in a very insolent way— 1 may say, threat- 
ening. It was in my own shop, and>,before Plimmins 
and Mrs. P. ; I Viras forced to answer with dignified re- 
lwke> and left the shop; When I rctnrnedj he was goncj 
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and some shillings — fourteen, I think, and three sover- 
eigns—evidently from the tiU, scattered on the floor. 
Mrs. P. and Mr. Plimmins were very much frightened ; 
thought it was clear I was robbed, and that we were to 
be murdered. Phmmins slept below that night, and we 
borrow^ed butcher Johnson's dog. Nothing happened. 
I did not think I was robbed, because the money, when 
yfe came to calculate, was all right. I know human 
nature : he had thought to take it, but repented — quite 
clear. However, I was naturally very angry — ^thought 
he'd come back again — ^meant to reprove him properly 
— waited several days — ^heard nothing of him — ^grew un- 
easy — would not attend longer to Mrs. P. (for, as Napo- 
leon Bonaparte observed, * women are well in their way, 
not in aurs^) — made Plimmins go with me to town — 
hivad a Bow-street runner to track him out — cost me 
£l 1#.. and two glasses of brandy and water. Poor 
Mrs. Morton was just buried— quite shocked! Sud- 
denly saw the boy in the streets. Plimmins rushed 
forward in the kindest way—was knocked down — ^hurt 
his arm — ^paid 2s. 6d. for lotion. Philip ran off— we ran 
after him— could not find him. Forced to retum home. 
Next day, a lawyer from a Mr. Beaufort — Mr. George 
Blackwell, a gentleman-like man — called. Mr. Beau- 
fort will do anything for hiln in reason. Is there any- 
thing more / can do t I really am very uneasy about 
the lad, and Mrs. P. and I have a tiff about it ; but that's 
nothing— thought I had best write to you for instruc- 
tions. » 

" Yours truly, 

"C. Plaskwith. 
<«p.S. — ^Just open my letter to say. Bow-street officer 
just been here— has found out that the boy has been 
seen with a very suspicious character : they think he 
has left London. Bow-street officer wants to go after 
him — ^very expensive : so now you can decide." 

Mr. Spencer scarce listened to the former letter, but 
of the latter he felt jealous. He would fain have been 
the only protector to Catharine's children ; but he was 
the last man fitted to head the search, now so neces- 
sary to prosecute with equal tact and energy. 

A soft-hearted, soft-headed man— a confirniied valetu- 
dinarian—a day-dreamer, who had wasted away his jifeL 
in dawdling and maundering over simple poetry, Aa 
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klglikfg oTiKr his mdulpiyy stta^hraettt-^no ebild^ bo 
babe, w«8 80 tliforoiigbly belpt^ets as Mr* Speaeor. 

The task of ittTestig ation dSTolYad, therefore, on Mr< 
Motion, and he Went about it ia »regiilar, {dam, straight^ 
Ibrwurd way* HaadbiUs were circulated, constables 
employed, miA a lawyer, acconnpaaied by Mr. Spencer^ 
destnnehed to the inamifacturing districts, towards 
Hrhteh the oif bans had been seen to direct thek pathj . 



CttXPTER Vll. 

" Gfre the wtftlo Sorftt 
Tet IftaW to court (hose sails." 

*• Ctit your cloth, sir, 
Aecevding U> yoor ttnaaag.**^lbid, 

MSAHWttiiiS the brothers were far away, and He who^ 
ibeds the yonn^ ravens made their paths {deasant ta 
their feet. Philip h^d broken to Sidney the sad new# 
Of their mother's death, and Sidney had wept with bitter 
Mssion. But children, what can they know of death ! 
Their teai^ over graves dry sooner than the dews. It 
is inelancholy to compare the depth, the endu^nce, th0 
far-sighted, anxious, prayerful love of a parent, with 
the inconsiderate, frail, and evanescent affection of the 
infant, whose eyes the hues of the butterfly yet dazzle 
with delight. It was the night of their fight, and in 
the Open air, when Philip (his arms round Sidney's 
Waist) told his brother-orphan that they were mother^ 
less. And the air was balmy, the skies filled With the 
effulgent presence of the August moon; the cornfields 
stretched round them wide and far, and not a leaf trem- 
\Aed on the beech-tree beneath which they had sought 
iB^eHer. It seemed as. if Nature herself smiled pity- 
ihgly on their young sorrow, and said to them, " Grieve 
not fo# the dead ; I, who live for ever, / will be your 
mother !" 

They erept» as the night deepened, into the warmer 
sleiPi^lig-plade aflbrded by stacks of hay, mown that 
summer^ and still fragrant. And the next morning the 
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tiirds woke them betimes, to feel that Lihertf, at ieast, 
was with them, and to wander wkh her at wilt. 

Who ia his boyhood has not £ek the delight jo£ fre^- 
dom and adventure — to have the woiid of woods and 
«ward before him — to esca^pe restriction-^to lean, for 
the fir&t time, on his own resouTGes-^ito rejoke in th<e 
wild but manly luxury of iodependeace-T— io act the 
Crusoe — and to fancy a Friday in ever^ foot|uniMt — an 
island of his own in every field % Yes, la spite of their 
desolation, their loss, of the melancholy past, of the 
friendless future, the orphans w^ere happy ; happy in 
their youtli, their freedom, their loFe« :their wsmderings 
in the delicious air of the giorpous August. Siome- 
times they came upon knots of reopens li^eiiogin the 
shade of the hedgerows of er their noonday meal; and, 
grown sociable bv travel and bold by safety, tbey joined 
aad partook of the rude fare with tbe zeat si( fatigue 
and youth. Sometimes, too, at night, they aawr, glieam 
afar and red by the woodside, the £res of gipay tenUs. 
But these, with the superstition derived from old nurse- 
ry tales, tiiey scrupulously dunned, eying ihem with a 
mysterious awe ! What heavenly twilights belong to 
that golden month ! the air so lucidly aeroae, as the 
purine of the clouds fades gradually away« and up 
soars, broad, round, intense, and lonwoous, the full 
moott which belongs to the joyous season ! The fields 
then are greener than in the heats of July apd June ; 
they have got back the luxury of a second spring. 
And still, beside the paths of the travetiers, lingered on 
^hedges the clustering honeysuckle.; ;the convolvu- 
lus glittered in the tangles of the bi^e ; the hiurdy 
heatSi-fiower smiled on the green waste. 

And ever, at eveaingr tbey came, field ^fter field, jupon 
those circles which lecadUo chiidceBiSQ many cba^ined 
kgends, and are fresh and frequent in that month-^the 
Fairy Rings! Thev thought, poor Jt>oy6, that it was a 
good omen, and bm fancied tlia( the Xftiries protected 
them, as in the old time they h<%d often pjr<^ectQd the 
descdate and outcast. M 

They avoided the maii^ roads, and all towns, with 
suspicious care. But sometimes they paused, for food 
and rest, at the obsci^re hostels of some scattered hern- 
ials;; though, more often, they loved to spread the sim- 
ple food^ihey purt^hased by the way under #pme tl|4<j& 
tree, or bj^siae ^ stream, throujfh whose limpid waters 
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they could watch the trout glide and play. And they 
often preferred the chance-shelter of a haystack or a 
shed to the less romantic repose afforded by the small 
inns they alone dared to enter. They went, in this, 
much by the face and voice of the host or hostess. 
Once only Philip had entered a town, on the second day 
of their flight, and that solely for the purchase of ruder 
clothes, and a change of linen for Sidney, with some 
implements of use necessary in their present course of 
shift and welcome hardship. A wise precaution ; for, 
thus clad, they escaped suspicion. 

So journeying, t^ey consumed several days; and, 
having taken a direction quite opposite to that which led 
to the manufacturing districts, whither pursuit had been 
directed, they were now in the centre of another coun- 
ty — ^in the neighbourhood of one of the most considera- 
ble towns of England ; and here Philip began to think 
their wanderings ought to cease, and it was time to 
settle on some definite course of life. He had care- 
fully hoarded about his person, and most thriftily man- 
aged, the httle fortune bequeathed by his mother. But 
Philip looked on this capital as a deposite sacred to 
Sidney ; it was not to be spent, but kept and augment- 
ed — the nucleus for future wealth. Within the last few 
weeks his character was greatly ripened, and his pow- 
ers of thought enlarged. He was no more a boy, 
he was a man; he had another life to take care of. 
He resolved, then, to enter the town they were ap- 
proaching, and to seek for some situation by which he 
might maintain both. Sidney was very loath to aban- 
don their present roving life ; but he allowed that the 
warm weather could not always last, and that in winter 
the fields would be less pleasant. He therefore, with a 
sigh, yielded to his brother's reasonings. 

They entered the fair and busy town of -<~ one day 
at noon; and, after finding a small .lodging, at which he 
deposited Sidney, who was fatigued with their day's 
work, Philm sallied forth alone. 

After bHllong rambling, Philip was pleased and struck 
with the broad, bustling streets, the gay shops-r-the ev- 
idences of opulence and trade. He thought it hard if 
he could not find there a market for the health and 
heart of sixteen. He strolled slowly and alone along 
the sureets till hie attention was caught by a small cor- 
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.ner-shop, in the window of which was placed a board 
bearing this inscription : 

'^OmCB FOB ■MPLOTMXNT. — ^RBCIPBOCAL AOVANTAGB. 

" Mr. John Clump's bareau open every day from ten 
till four. Clerks, servants, labourers, A^c, provided 
with.suitable situations. Terms moderate. N.B. — The 
oldest established office in the town. 

'* Wanted, a good cook. An under-gardener." 

What he sought was here. Philip entered, and saw 
a short, fat man, with spectacles, seated before a desk, 
poring upon the well-filled leaves of a long register. 

'*Sir,''said Philip, **I wish for a situation; I dont 
care what." 

'* Half a crown for entry, if yon please. That's right. 
Now for particulars. Hum ! you don*t look like a ser- 
vant !" 

" No ; I wish for any place where my education can 
be of use. I can read, write— I know Latin and French 
— I can draw — I know arithmetic and summing." 

" Very well ; v^y jprenteel young man^prepossessing 
appearance (that* s a fudge !)---highly educated--^asher in 
B school, eh !" 

"What you like.'* 

** References 1" 

" I have none." 

''Eh! none?" and Mr. Olamp fixed his spectacles 
full upon Philip. 

Philip was prepared for the qnestion, and had the art 
to perceive that a frank reply was his best policy. 
*' The fact is," said he, boldly, ** I was well brought up ; 
my father died ; 1 was bound apprentice to a trade I 
disliked ; I left it, and have now no friends." 

'' If I can help you« I will," said Mr. Clump, coldly. 
" Can't iMomise much. If you were a labourer, charac* 
ter might not matter; but educated young men must 
have a character. Hands always more useful than 
bead. Ekiucation no avail BOwaday»-*-comraon, quite 
common. Cidl again on Monday." 

Somewhat disappointed and chilled, Philip turned from 
tho bureau ; but he had a strong confidence in his own 
resources, and recovered his spirits as he mingled with 
the throng. He passed at length by a livery-stable, and 
paused, from old associatioBs. as he saw a groom in the 

Vox.. L— N 
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mews attempting to m^age a young, hot horse, evi- 
dently unbroken. The master of the stables, in a green 
short jacket and top boots, with a longwhip in his hand, 
was standing by, with one or two men who looked like 
horsedealers. 

*' Come off, clumsy ! You can't manage that ^ere fine 
hanimal," cried the liveryman. " Ah ! he's a lamb, sir, 
if he were backed properly. But I has not a man in the 
yard as can ride since Will died. Come off, I say, 
lubber!" 

But to come off without being thrown off was more 
easily said than done. The horse was now plunging as 
if Juno had sent her gadfly to him ; and Philip, inter- 
ested and excited, came near and nearer, till he stood 
by the side of the horsedealers. The other hostlers 
ran to the help of their comrade, who, at last, with 
white lips and shaking knees, found himself on terra 
firma ; while the horse, snorting hard, and rubbing his 
head against the breast and arms of the hostler who 
held him tightly by the rein, seemed to ask, in his own 
way, " Are there any more of you ?" 

A suspicion that the horse was an old acquaintance 
crossed Philip's mind ; he went up to him, and a white 
spot oyer the left eye confirmed his doubts. It had 
been a foal reserved and reared for his own riding; one 
that, in his prosperous day, had ate bread from his 
hand, and followed him round the paddock like a dog ; 
one that he had mounted in sport, without saddle, when 
his father's back was turned : a friend, in short, of the 
happy long Syne ; nay, the very friend to whom he had 
boasted his affection, when, standing with Arthur Beau- 
fort under the summer sky, the whole world seemed to 
him full of friends. He put his hand on the horse's 
neck, and whispered, **Soho! So, Billy!" and the 
horse turned sharp round with a quick, joyous neigh. 

"If you please, sir," said Philip, appeahng to the liv- 
eryman, " 1 will undertake to ride this horse, and take 
him over yon leaping-bar. Just let me tr^ him.*' . 

** There's a fine-spirited liad for you !" sfeid the livery- 
man, much pleased at the offer. " Now, gentlemen, 
did I not tell you that ere hanimal had novice if he was 
properly managed?" 

The horsedealers shook their heads. 

" May I give him some bread first 1" asked Philip; 
and this hostler was despatched to the house. Mean* 
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while, the animal eyinced various signs of pleasure and 
recognition as Philip stroked and talked to him ; and, 
finally, when he ate the bread from the young man's 
hands, the whole yard seemed in as much delight and 
surprise as if they had witnessed one of Monsieur Van 
Ambuigh's exploits. 

And now Philip, still caressing him, slowly iemd cau- 
tiously mounted ; the horse made one bound half across 
the yard«-4 bound which sent all the horsedealers into 
a corner — and then went through his paces, one after 
the other, with as much ease and calm as if he had 
been broke in at Mr. Fozard's to carry a young lady. 
And when he crowned all by going thrice over the leap- 
ing-bar, and Philip, dismounting, threw the reins to the 
hostler, and turned triumphantly to the horsedealer, 
that gentleman slapped him on the back, and said em« 
phaticallv, " Sir, you are a man ! and I am proud to 
see you here.'* 

Meanwhile, the horsedealers gathered round the an- 
imal; looked at his hoofs, felt his legs, examined his 
windpipe, and concluded the bargain, which, but for 
Philip, would have been very abruptly broken off. When 
the horse was led out of the yard, the liveryman, Mr. 
Stubmore, turned to Philip, who, leaning against the 
wall, followed the poor animal with mournful eyes. 

" My good sir, you have sold that horse for me — ^that 
you have ! Anything as I can do for you ? One good 
turn deserves another. Here's a brace of shiners." 

"Thank you, sir; I want no money, but I do want 
some employment. I can be of use to you, perhaps, in 
TOur establishment. I have been brought up among 
horses all my life." 

'* Saw it, sir ! that's very clear. I say that 'ere horse 
knows you!" and the dealer put his finger to his nose. 
" Quite right to be mum ! He .came from an old cus- 
tomer of mine — famous rider! — Mr. Beaufort. Aha! 
that's where you knew him, I 'spose. Were you in his 
stablest" 
" Hem— -I knew Mr. Beaufort well." 
"Did yout You could not know a better man. 
Well, I shall be very glad to engage you, though you 
seem, by your hands, to be a bit of a gentleman, eh ? 
Never mind; don't want you to groom, but superintend 
things. D'ye know how to keep accounts, eh?" 
"Yes." 
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"Character?" 

Philip repeated to Mr. Stubmore the Btory he had im- 

Earted to Mr. Clump. Somehow or other, men who 
ve much with horses are always more lax in their no- 
tions than the rest of mankind. Mr. Stubmore did not 
seem to gprow more distant at Philip's narration. 

" Understand you perfectly, my man. Brought up 
with them 'ere fine creturs, how could you nail your 
nose to a deski Til take yon without more palaver. 
What's your name I" 

•« Philips." 

"Come to-morrow, and we'll settle about wages* 
Sleep here V 

" No. I have a brother whom I must lodge with, 
and for whose sake I wish to work. I should not like 
him to be at the stables — he is too young. But I can 
come early every day, and go home late." 

" Well, just as you like, man. Good-day." 

And thus, not from any mental accomplishment— not 
from the result of his intellectual education, but from 
the mere physical capacity and brute habit of sticking 
fast in his saddle, did Philip Morton, in this great, in- 
telligent, civilized, enlightened community of Great 
Britain, find the means of earning his bread without 
stealing it. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" Don SaltiuU (MurtMiO. Jd parie 
Que Toos ne pensies pas d moi ?'*— iZi^ Bla$. 

" Don Satbute. Cousin ! 

*' Don Cdsar. De ros bienfaits je n*aani nulle envie, 
Tant que je troaverai TiTant ma fibre Tie.*'— i^icL 

Philip's situation was agreeable to his habits. His 
great courage and skill in horsemanship were not the 
only qualifications useful to Mr. Stubmore : his educa- 
tion answered a useful purpose in accounts, and his 
manners and appearance were highly to the credit of 
the yard. The customers and loungers soon grew to 
like Gentleman Philips, as he was styled in the estab- 
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lishment. Mr. Stubmore conceived a real affection for 
him. So passed several weeks; and Philip, in this 
humble capacity, might have worked out his destinies 
in peace and comfort, but for a new cause of vexation 
that arose in Sidney. This boy was all in all to his 
brother. For him he had resisted the hearty and joy- 
ous invitations of Gawtrey (whose gay manner and high 
spirits had, it must be owned, captivated his fancy, de- 
spite the equivocal mystery of the^ man's avocations 
and condition); for him he now worked and toiled, 
cheerful and contented ; and him he sought to save from 
all to which he subjected himself. He could not bear 
that that soft and delicate child should ever be exposed 
to the low and menial associations that now made up 
his own life-*to the obscene slang of grooms and host- 
lers — to their coarse manners and rough contact. Ho 
kept him, therefore, apart and aloof in their little lodg- 
ing, and hoped in time to lay by, so that Sidney might 
ultimately be restored, if not to his bright original 

?)here, at least to a higher grade than that to which 
hilip was condemned. But poor Sidney could not 
bear to be thus left alone-— to lose sight of his brother 
from daybreak till bedtime— to have no one to amuse 
him ; he fretted and pined away : all the little inconsid- 
erate selfishness, uneradicated Arom his breast by his 
sufferings, broke out the more, the more he felt that he 
was the first object on earth to Philip. Philip, thinking 
he might be more cheerful at a dayschool, tried the ex- 
periment of placing him at one where the boys were 
much of his own age. But Sidney, on the third day, 
came back with a black eye, and he would return no 
more. Philip several times thought of changing their 
lodging for one where there were young people. But 
Sidney had taken a fanc^r to the kind old widow who 
was their landlady, and cried at the thought of removal. 
Unfortunately, the old woman was deaf and rheumatic ; 
and, though she bore teasing ad libitum^ she could not 
entertahi him long on a stretch. Too young to be rea- 
sonable, Sidney could not or would not comprehend 
why his brother was so long away from him ; and once 
he said peevishly, 

'* If I had thought I was to be mop^d up so, I would 
not have left Mrs. Morton. Tom wajj^a bad boy, but 
still it was somebody to. play with. I wish ^ had not 
gone away with you !" 
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This speech cut Philip to the heart. What, then, he 
bad taken from the chi]4 a respectable and safe shel- 
ter — the sure provision of a life — and the child now re- 
proached him ! When this was said to him, the tears 
gushed from his eyes. 

*' God foi^ive me, Sidney/' said he, and turned away. 

But then Sidney, who had the most endearing ways 
with him, seeing his brother so vexed, ran up and kiss- 
ed him, and scolded himself for being naughty. Still 
the words were spoken, and their meaning rankled 
deep. Philip himself, too, was morbid in his excessive 
tenderness for this boy. There is a certain age» before 
the love for the sex commences, when the feeling of 
friendship is almost a passion. You see it constantly 
in girls and boys at school. It is the first vague craving 
of the heart after the master food of human life — ^Love. 
It has its jealousies, and humours, and caprices, like 
love itself. Philip was painfully acute to Sidney's af- 
fection — was jealous of every particle of it. He dread- 
ed lest his brother should ever be torn from him. 

He would start from his sleep at night, and go to Sid« 
ney's bed to see that he was there. He left him in the 
morning with forebodings, he returned in the dark with 
fear. Meanwhile, the character of this young man, so 
sweet and tender to Sidney, was gradually becoming 
more hard and stern to otltens. He had now climbed 
to the post of command in that rade establishment; 
and premature command in any sphere tends to make 
men unsocial and imperious. 

One day Mr. Stubmore called him into his own count- 
ing-house, where stood a gentleman with one hand ia 
his coat-pocket, the other tapping his whip against his 
boots. 

" Philips, show this gentleman the brown mare. She 
is a beauty in harness, is not shel This genUeman 
wants a match for his pheoton." 

'^ She must step very hoigh,^' said the gentleman, 
turning round; and Philip recognised the beau in the 
stagecoach. 

The recognition was simultaneous. The beau nod- 
ded, then whistled, and winked. 

" Come, my man, I am at your service," said he. 

Philip,, with many misgivings, followed him across 
the yard. The gentleman then beckoned him to ap- 
proach. • 
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" You, sir— moind, I never peach — setting up here in 
the honest line I Dull work, honesty, eh V^ 

"Sir, I really. don't know you." 

" Dann't you recollect old Gregg's, the evening you 
came there with jolly Bill Gawtrey \ Recollect that, 
ehr 

Philip was mute. 

" I was among the gentlemen in the back-parlour who 
ehook you by the hand. Bill's off to France, then. I 
am tanking the provinces. I want a good horse — the 
best in the yard, moind ! Cutting such a swell here ! 
My name is Captain De Burgh Smith — ^never moind 
yours, my fine fellow. Now, then, out with your rat» 
tiers, and keep your tongue in vour mouth." 

Philip mechanically ordered out the brown mare, 
which Captain Smith did not seem much to approve of; 
and, after glancing round the stables with great disdain 
of the collection, he sauntered out of the yard without 
eaying more to Philip, though he stopped and spoke a 
few sentences to Mr. Stubmore. Philip hoped he had 
no design of purchasing, and that he was rid, for the 
present, of so awkward a customer. Mr. Stubmore ap^ 
preached Philip. 

" Drive over the grays to Sir John,'' said he. " My 
lady wants a pair to job. A very pleasant man, that 
Captain Smith. I did not know you had been in the 
yard before — says you were the pet at Elmore's, in 
London. Served him many a day. Pleasant, gentle* 
manlike man !" 

«Y— e — s!" said Philip, hardly knowing what he 
said, and hurrying back into the stables to order out 
the grays. 

The place to which he was bound was some miles 
distant, and it was sunset when he returned. As he 
drove into the main street, two men observed him 
closely. 

" That is he ! I am almost sure it is," said one. 

" Ohl then it's all smooth sailing," replied the other. 

" But, bless my eyes ! you must be mistaken ! See 
whom he's talking to now !" 

At that moment Captain De Burgh Smith, mounted 
on the brown mare, stopped Philip.- 

" Well, you see I've bought her — hope she'll turn onl 
welL What do you really think she's worth— not to 
buy, but to sell r • 
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«• Sixty guineas." 

" Well, that's a good day^s work, and I owe it to jron. 
The old faellow would not have trusted me if you had 
not served me at Elmore's — ^ha ! ha ! If he gets scent 
and looks shy at you, my lad, come to me. Vm at the 
Star Hotel for the next few days. I want a tight fael- 
low like you, and you shall have a fair per centage. I'm 
none of your stingy ones. I say, I hope this devil is 
quiet. She cocks up her ears dawmnably !" 

" Look you, sir !" said Philip, very gravely, and rising 
up in his break, " I know very little of you, and that lit- 
tle is not much to your credit. I give you fair warning, 
that I shall caution my employer against you." 

" Will you, my fine faellow ? Then take care of your- 
self." 

*< Stay ! and if you dare utter a word against me," said. 
Philip, with that frown to which his swarthy complexion 
and flashing eyes gave an expression of fierce power 
beyond his years, ** you will find that as I am the last to 
care for a threat, so I am the first to resent an injury !" 

Thus saying, he drove on. Captain Smith ajBTected a 
cough, and put his brown mare into a canter. The two 
men followed Philip as he drove into the vard. 

*' What do yoaknow against the person ha spoke to V* 
swd one of them. 

'* Merely that he is one of the cnnningest swells on 
this side the Bay," returned the other. " It looks bad 
for your young friend." 

The first speaker shook his head and made no reply. 

On gaining the yard, Philip found that Mr. Stubmore 
had gone out, and was not expected home till next day. 
He had some relations who were farmers, whom he 
often visited ; to them he was probably gone. 

Philip therefore, deferring his intended caution against 
the gay captain till the morrow, and musing how the 
caution might be most discreetly given, walked home* 
ward. He had just entered the lane that led to his lodg- 
ings, when he saw the two men I have spoken of on the 
other side of the street. The taller and better-dressed 
of the two left his comrade, and, crossing over to Philipi 
bowed, and thus accosted him : 

" Fine evening, Mr. Philip Morton. I am rejoiced to 
see you at last. You remember me — Mr. Blaekwett, 
Lincoln's Inn?" 

" Whai^fs your business 1" said Philip, halting, and 
tq^aking short and fiercely. 
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** Now don't be in a passion, my dear sir—now don't. 
I am here on behalf of my clients, Messrs. Beaufort, 
sen. and jun. I have had such work to find you ! Dear, 
dear ! but you are a sly one 1 Ha ! ha I Well, you see 
we have settled that little affair of Plaskwith's for you 
(might have been ugly), and now I hope you will— '^ 

'* To your business, sir ! What do you want with* 
me 1" .^ 

•* Why, now, don't be so quick ! 'Tis not the way 6? 
do business. Suppose you step to my hotel. A glass 
of wine, nOw, Mr. Philip I We shall soon understand 
each other." 

** Out of my path, or speak plainly !" 

Thus put to it, the lawyer, casting a glance at his 
stout companion, who appeared to be contemplating the 
sunset on the other sid&of liie way, came at once to 
the marrow of his subject. 

" Well, then— well, my say is soon said. Mr. Arthur 
Beaufort takes a most firely interest in you — ^it is he 
who has directed this inquiry. He bids me say that he 
shall be most happy — ^yes, most happy — ^to serve you in 
anything ; and if you will but see him— *h6 is in the town 
— 1 am sure you will be charmed with him— most ami- 
able young man !" 

"Look you, sir," said Philip, drawing himself up; 
*' neither from father, nor from son, nor from one of 
that family, on whose heads rest the mother's death and 
the orphans' curse, will I ever accept boon or benefit-— 
with them, voluntarily, I will hold no communion; if 
they force themselves in my path, let them beware ! I 
am earning my bread in the way I desire— I am inde- 
pendent — I want them not. Begone !" 

With that, Philip pushed aside the lawyer and strode 
on rapidly. Mr. Blackwell, absorbed and perplexed, 
returned to his companion. 

Phihp regained his home, and found Sidney stationed 
at the window alone, and with wistful eyes noting the 
fight of the gray moths as they darted to and fro across 
the dull shrubs, that, variegated with lines for washing, 
adorned the plot of ground which the landlady called a 

garden. The elder brother had returned at an earlier 
our than usual, and Sidney did not at first perceive him 
enter. When he did, he clapped his hands and ran to 
him. 

" This is so good in you, Philip ! I have been so dull ! 
You will come and play now V 
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*< With all my heart. Where shall we playV' aaid 
Philip, with a cheerful smile. 

I '* Oh, in the garden ! it's such a nice time for hide- 
fmd-seek.'' 

*' But is it not chill and damp for you 1" said Philip. 

** There, now, you are always making excuses. I 
see you don't like it. 1 have no heart to play now." 
• Sidney seated himself and pouted. 

'* Poor Sidney ! you must be dull without me. Yes, 
let us play; but put on this handkerchief;'* and Philip 
took off his own cravat, and tied it round his brother's 
neck, and kissed him. 

Sidney, whose anger seldom lasted long, was recon- 
ciled, and they went into the garden to play. It was a 
little spot, screened by an old moss-grown paling from 
the neighbouring garden on the one side, and a lane on 
the other. They played with great glee till the night 
grew darker and the dews heavier. 

" This must be the last time," cried Philip. /* It is 
my turn to hide." 

" Very well ! Now, then." 

Philip secreted himself behind a poplar; and, as Sid- 
ney searched for him, and Philip stole round and round 
the tree, the latter, happening to look across the paling, 
saw the dim outline of a man's figure in the lane, who 
appeared watching them. A thrill shot across his breast. 
These Beauforts, associated in his thoughts with every 
ill omen and auguiy, had they set a si)y upon his move- 
ments? He remained erect and gazing at the form, 
when Sidney discovered and ran up to him with his noi- 
sy laugh. 

As the child clung to him, shouting with gladness, 
Philip, unheeding his playmate, called aloud and impe- 
riously to the stranger, 

" What are you gaping at t Why do you stand watch- 
ing us V* 

The man muttered something, moved on, and disap- 
peared. 

" I hope there are no thieves here ! I am much afraid 
of thieves," said Sidney, tremulously. 

The fear grated on Philip's heart. Had he not him- 
self, perhaps, been judged and treated as a thief t He 
said nothing, but drew his brother within; and there, in 
their little room, by the oite poor candle, it was touch- 
ing mid beautiful to see these boys — the tender patience 
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of the elder lending itself to evenr whim of the young- 
er — now building houses with cards — ^now telling stories 
of fairy and knight-errant, the sprightliest he could re- 
member or invent. At length, as ail was over, and Sid- 
ney was undressing for the night, Philip, standing apart, 
said to him, in a mournful voice, 

" Are you sad now, Sidney 1" 

*' No ! not when you are with me ; but that is so sel- 
dom !" 

" Do you read none of the story-books I bought for 
you t" 

** Sometimes ! but one can't read all day." 

'* Ah ! Sidney, if ever we should part, perhaps you 
will love me no longer !" 

** Don't say so," said Sidney. *'Bnt we sha'nH part, 
Philip 1" 

Philip sighed and turned away as his brother leaped 
into bed. Something whispered to him that danger was 
near ; and as it was, could Sidney gprow up, neglected 
and uneducated : was it thus that he was to fmfil his 
trust? 



CHAPTER IX. 

" But oh, what stonn was in that mind !*' 

Cbabbs: Ruih, 

. While Philip mused and his brother fell into the hap- 
py sleep of boyhood, in a room in the principal hotel 
of the town sat three persons, Arthur Beaufort, Mr. 
-Spencer, and Mr. Blackwell. 

"And 80," said the first, *'he rejected every overture 
from the Beauforts V 

^ With a scorn I cannot convey to yon !" replied the 
lawyer. '* But the fact is, that he is evidently a lad of 
low habits— <o think of his being a sort of helper to a 
horsedealer! I suppose, sir, he was always in the sta-. 
bles in his father's time. Bad company depraves the 
taste very soon ; but that is not the worst. Sharp de- 
clares that the man he was talking with, as I told you, 
is a common swindler. Depend on it, Mr. Arthur, kg is 
incorrigible ; all we can do is to save the brother." 
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" It 18 too dreadful to conteniidate !" said Arthur, who, 
•till ill and languid, reclined on a eofa. 

*'U is, indeed," said Mr. Spencer; "I am sure I 
should not know what to do with such a character; but 
the other poor child, it would be a mercy to get hold 
of Aim." 

" Where is Mr. Sharp 1" asked Arthur. 

" Why," said the lawyer, " he has followed Philip at 
a distance to find out bis lodgings, and learn if his broth- 
er is with ham. Oh ! here he is !" and Blackwell's com- 
panion in the earlier part of the evening entered. 

" I have found him out, sir," said Mr. Sharp, wiping 
his forehead. " What a fierce 'ua he is ! I thought he 
would have had a stone at my head ; but we officers are 
used to it ; we does our duty, aad Providence makes 
our heads unkimmon hard !" 

'* Is the child with him I" asked Mr. Speaeer. 

« Yes, sir." 

*' A little, quiet, subdued boy!" asked the melancholy 
inhabitant of the Lakes. 

** Quiet ! Lord love you ! never heard a noisier little 
urchin ! There they were, romping and rouping in the 
garden like a couple of jail-birds." 

"You see," groaned Mr. Spencer, "he will make 
that poor child as bad as himself." 

"What shall us do, Mr. Blackwelll" asked Sharp, 
who longed for his brandy and water. 

" Why, I was thinking you might go to the horse- 
dealer the first thing in the morning ; find out whether 
Philip is really thick with the swindler; and perhaps 
Mr. Stttbmore may have some influence with him, if, 
without saying who he is — " 

"Yes," interrupted Arthur; "do not expose his 
name." 

" You could still hint that he ought to be induced to 
listen to his friends, and go with them. Mr. Stubmore 
may be a respectable man, and—" 

" I understand," said Sharp; "I have no doubt as 
how I can settle it. We learns to know humaa nature 
in our perfession — 'cause why, we gets at its blind side. 
Good-night, gentlemen !" 

"You seem very pale, Mr. Arthur; you had better 
go to bed : you promised your father, you know." 

" Yes, I am not well ; I will go to bed ;" and Arthur 
rose, lighted his candle, and sought his room. 
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*^\ will see Philip to*morrow," he said to himself; 
" he will listen to »!«." 

The conduct of Arthur Beaufort, in executing the 
chaiige he had undertaken, had brought into full light all 
the most amiiMe and generous parts of his character. 
As soon as he was sufficiently recorered, he had ex- 
pressed so much anxiety as to the fate of the orphans, 
that, to quiet him, his father was forced to send for Mr. 
BlackwelL The lawyer had ascertained, through Dr. 
*— , the name of Philip's employer at R . . At Ar- 
thur's request, he went down to Mr. Plaskwith, and, arw 
riving Uiere the day after the return of the bookseller^ 
learned Hiose particulars with which Mr. Plaskwith's 
letter to Roger Morton has ^eady made the reader ac- 
quainted. The lawyer then'isent for Mr. Shaipe, the 
officer before employed, and commissioned him to track 
the young man^s whereabout. That shrewd functionary 
«oon reported that a youth every way answering to 
Philip's description had been introduced, the night of the 
escape, by a man celebrated, not, indeed, for robberies, or 
larcenies, or crimes of the coarser kind, but for address 
in all that more large and complex character which 
comes under the denomination of living upon one's wita» 
to a polite rendezvous frequented by persons of a simp 
ilar profession. Since then, however, all clew of Philip 
was lost. But, though Mr. Blackwell, in the way of 
liis profession, was thus publicly benevolent towards 
the fugitive, he did not the less privately represent to his 
patrons, senior and junior, the very equivocal character 
that Philip must foe allowed to bear. Like most law- 
yers, hard upon all who wander from the formal tracks, 
w unaffectedly regarded Philip's ffight and absence as 
proofs of a very reprobate disposition; and this conr 
duct was greatly aggravated in bis eyes by Mr. Sharp's 
Teport, by which it appeared that, after his escape, Philip 
had so suddenly, and, as it were, so naturally, taken to 
-such equivocal companionship. Mr. Robert Beaufort, 
already pejudiced against Philip^ viewed matters in the 
same li^tas the lawyer; and the story of his supposed 
predilections reached Arthur's ears in so distorted a 
-shape, that even he was staggeiasd and revolted ; still, 
Philip was so youngs-Arthur's oath to the oiphans' 
•mother so recent**-and, if thus early inclined to wrong 
courses, should not ^very effort be ma^ to lure him 
back to the broad path t With these views and reason- 

VoL. I.— O 
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ings, as soon as he was able, Arthur himself Tisited Mrs. 
Lacy ; and the note from Philip, which that good lady pat 
into his hands, affected him deeply, and confirmed all 
his previous resolutions. Mrs. Lacy was yerv anxious 
to get at his name ; but Arthur, having heard that Philip 
had refused all aid from his father and Mr. Blackwell, 
thought that the young man's pride might worii equally 
against lumself, and therefore evaded the landlady's cu- 
riosity. He wrote the next day the letter we have seen 
to Mr. Roger Morton, whose address Catharine had given 
to him ; and by return of post came a letter from the 
linen-draper, narrating the flight of Sidney, as it was 
supposed, with his brother. This news so excited Ar- 

thur, that he insisted on going down to N at once* 

and Joining in the search. His father, alarmed for his 
he^th, positively refused; and the conseouence was 
an increase of fever, a consultation with the doctors, 
and a declaration that Mr. Arthur was in that state that 
it would be dangerous not to let him have his own way. 
Mr. Beaufort was forced to yield, and, with Blackwell 

and Mr. Sharp, accompanied his son to N . The 

inquiries, hitherto fruitless, then assumed a more regu* 
lar and business-like character. By little and little they 
came, through the aid of Mr. Sharp, upon the right clew 
vp to a certain point. But here there was a double 
scent: two youths answering the description had been 
seen at a small village ; then there came those who as- 
serted that they had seen the same youtj^s at a seaport 
in one direction ; others, who deposed to their having 
taken the road to an inland town in the other. This had 
induced Arthur and his father to part company. Mr. 
Beaufort, accompanied by Roger Morton, went to the 
seaport, and Arthur, with Mr. Spencer and Mr. Sharp, 
more fortunate, tracked the fugitives to their retreat. 
As for Mr. Beaufort senior, now that his mind was more-' 
at ease about his son, he was thoroughly sick of the 
whole thing ; greatly bored by the society of Mr. Mor- 
ton; very ntuch ashamed that he, so respectable and 
great a man, should be employed on such jan errand ; 
more afraid of, than pleased with, any chance of discov- 
ering the fierce Philip ; and secretly resolving upon slink* 
ing back to London at the first reasonaUe excuse. 

The next morning Mr. Sharp entered betimes Mr. 
6tubmore's counting-house. In the yard he caught a 
glimpse of Philip, and msaaged to keep himself unseen 
by that young gentleman. 
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« Mr. Stubmow, I think !« 

*• At your service, sir.** 

Mr. sharp shut the glass door mysteriously, and^ 
lifting: up the comer of the green curtain that corered 
the panes, beckoned to the startled Stubmore to ap- 
proach. 

" You see that 'ere young man in the velveteen jacket 
—you employs him ?" 

•* I do, sir ; he is my right hand.*' 

*' WeU, now, don't be frightened ; but his friends are 
arter him. He has got into bad ways, and we want you 
to give him a little good advice." 

** Pooh ! I know he has run away, like a fine-spirited 
lad as he is ; and, as long as he likes to stay with me, 
they as comes after him may get a ducking in the horse* 
trough!" 

" Be you a father— a father of a family, Mr. Stub- 
more t" said Sharp, thrusting his hands into his breeches 
pockets, swelling out his stomach, and pursing up his 
lips with great solemnity. 

** Nonsense! no gammon with me! Take your chaff 
to the goslings. I tells you I can't do without that 'ere 
lad. Every man to himself." 

<* Oho!" thought Sharp, *'I must change the tack. 
Mr. Stubmore," said he, taking a stool, '* you speak like 
a sensible man. No one can reasonably go for to ask 
a gentleman to go for to inconvenience his-self. But 
what do you know of that 'ere youngster! Had you a 
earakter with him t" 

" What's that to you t" 

** Why it's more to yourself, Mr. Stubmore;^ he is but 
a lad, and if he goes back to his friends, they may take 
care of him ; but he got into a bad set afore he come 
here. Do you know a good-looking chap with whis- 
kers, who talks of his pheaton, and was riding last night 
on a brown mare!" 

" Y— e — 8 !" said Mr. Stubmore, growing rather pale, 
" and I knows the mare too. Why, sir, 1 sold him that 
mare !" 

" Did he pay you for it !" 

*' Why, to be sure ; he gave me a check on Coutts." 

** And you took it ! My eyes, what a flat !" Here 
Mr. Sharp closed those orbs he had invoked, and whis- 
tled with that sort of self-hugging delight which men 
invariably feel when another man is taken in. 
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Mr. Sharp became evidently nervous. 

"WhV) what now! You doB*t think Vm donet I 
did not let him have the mare till I went to the hotel, 
found he was cutting a great dash there, a groom* a 

Sheaton, and a fine horse, and as extravagant as the 
evil !" 

'^Oh Lordl oh Lordl what a world this is! What 
does he call hifr»8elf !** 

" Why» here's the checfc'-^George Frederic De--de 
Burgh Smith.'* 

''Put it in your pipe, my nouin, put it in your pipe; 
not worth a d— !" 

** And who the dense are you, sir V bawled out Mr. 
Stubmore, in an equal rage both with himself and his 
guest. 

" I, sir," said the visiter, rising with great dignityi 
" I, sir, am of the great Bow-street Office, and my name 
is John Sharp!" 

Mr. Stubmore nearly fell o£f his stool ; his eyes roiled 
in his head, and his teeth chattered. Mr. Sharp per* 
eeived the advantage he had gained) and continued, 

'* Yes, sir; and I could have muoh to say a^inst thai 
chap, who is nothing more or less than Dashing Jerry, 
as has ruined more girls and more tradesmen than any 
lord in the land. And so I called to give you a bit of 
a caution ; for, says I to myself, ' Mr. Stubmore is a re- 
spectable man.' " 

'* I hope I am, sir," said the crestfaUen horsedealer ; 
" that was always my character." 

" And a father of a family 1" . 

"Three boys and a babe at the buzzom," said Mr. 
Stubmore, pathetically. 

" And he sha'n't be taken in if I can help it ! Tha( 
'ere young man as I am arter, you see, knows Captaia 
Smith— ha ! ha ! smell a rat now, eh V 

" Captain Smith said he knew him-^the wiper ! and 
that's what made me so green." 

" Well, we must not be hard on the youngster : 'cause 
why, he has friends as is gemmen. But you tell him 
to go back to his poor dear relations, and all shall be for- 
given ; and say as how you won't keep him ; and if he 
don't go back, he'll have to get his livelihood without a 
carakter; and use your influence with him like a man 
and a Christian, and, what's more, like a father of a fam-* 
ily— Mr. Stubmore— with three boys and a babe at the 
buzzom. You won't keep him now V 
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" Keep him ! I have had a precioas escape. Vd bet- 
ter go and see after the horse.'' 

"I doubt if you'll find him : the captain caught a sight 
of me this morning. Why, he lodges at our hotel! 
He's off by this time !" 
"And why the devil did you let him goT 
" 'Cause I had no writ agin him !" said the Bow.street 
officer; and he walked straight out of the countimr. 
office, satisfied that he had '* done the job." 

To snatch his hat— to nra to the hotel— to find that 
Captain Smith had indeed gone off in his phaeton, bag 
and baggage, the same as he came, except that he had 
now two horses to the phaeton instead of one, having 
left with the landlord the amount of his bill in anoth^ 
check upon Coutts, was the work of hve minutes 
with Mr. Stubmore. He returned home, panting and 
purple with indignation and wounded feeling. 

'' To think that chap, whom I took into my yard like 
a son, should have connived at this ! 'Taint the money 
—'tis the willany that 'flicts me!" muttered Mr. Stub- 
more, as he re-entered the mews. 
Here he came plump upon Philip, who said, 
" Sir, I wished to see you, to say that you had better 
take care of Captain Smith." 

" Oh, you did, did you, now he's gonel 'sconded off 
to America, I dare say, by this time. Now look ye, 
young man, your friends are after you ; I won't say 
any tiling agin you ; but you go back to them— I wa^ 
my hands of you. Quite too much for me. There's 
your week, and never let me catch you in my yard afin. 
that's all!" j jj s y 

Philip dropped the money which Stubmore had put 
into his hand. "My friends! — friends have been with 
you, have they ? I thought so— I thank them. And so 
you part with mel Well, you have been kind, very 
kind ; let us part kindly ;" and he held out his hand. 
* Mr. Stubmore was softened; he touched the hand 
held out to him, and looked doubtful a moment; but 
Captain De Burgh Smith's check for eighty guineas 
suodenly rose before his eyes. He turned on his heel 
abruptly, and said, over his shoulder, 
. " Don't go after Captain Smith (he'll come to the gal- 
lows) ; mend your ways, and be ruled by your poor dear 
relatives, whose hearts you are breaking." 

"Csptain Smith ! Did my relations tell you 1** 
03 
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«(Yes-— yes— 4hey told me all— that Is, they sent to 
tell me ; so you see I*m d-^ soft not to lay hold of 
you. But perhaps, if they be gemmeu, theyUl act as 
sich, and cash me this here check !" 

But the last words were said to air. Philip had rush- 
ed from the yard. 

With a heaving breast, and every nerve in his body 
quivering with wrath, the proud, unhappy boy strode 
through the gay streets. They had betrayed him, then, 
these accursed Beauforts ! They circled his steps with 
schemep to drive him hke a deer into the snare of their 
loathsome charity ! The roof was to be taken from his 
head, the bread from fats hps, so that he might fawn 
at their knees for bounty. " But they shall not break 
my spirit, nor steal away my curse. No, my dead 
mother, never !" 

As he thus muttered, he x)a8sed through a patch of 
waste land thatied to the row of houses in which his 
lodging was placed. And here a voice called to him, 
and a hand was laid on his shoulder. He turned, and 
Arthur Beaufort, who had followed him from the street, 
stood behind him. Philip did not, at the first glance, 
recognise his cousin. Illness had so ahered him, and 
his dress was so different from that in which he had 
first and last beheld him. The contrast between the 
two young men was remarkable. Philip was clad in the 
rough garb suited to his late calling : a jacket of black 
velveteen, ill-fitting and ill-fashioned ; loose fustian trow- 
sers, coarse shoes, his hat set deep over his pent eye- 
brows, his raven hair long and neglected. He was just 
at that age when one with strong features and robust 
frame is at the worst in point of appearance : the sin- 
ewy proportions not yet sufficiently fleshed, and seem- 
ing inharmonious and undeveloped, precisely in propor- 
tion, perhaps, to the symmetry towards which they in- 
sensibly mature ; the contour of the face sharpen^ 
from .the roundness of boyhood, and losing its bloom 
without yet acquiring that relief and shadow which 
make the expression and dignity of the masculine coun- 
tenance. Thus accoutred, thus gaunt and uncouth, 
stood Morton. Arthur Beaufort, always refined in his 
appearance, seemed yet more so from the almost fem- 
inine delicacy which ill health threw over his pale com- 
plexion and graceful figure; that sort of unconscious 
elegance which belongs to the dress of the ridh when 
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they are young---«eeii most in minmi»-iiot obsenrable, 
perhaps, by themselves— marked forcibly and painfully 
the distinction of rank between the two. That distinc- 
tion Beaufort did not feel ; but, at a glance, it was risible 
to Philip. 
The past rushed back on him. The sunny lawn-— the 

gun, offered and rejected — the pride of old, much less 
aughty than the pride of to-day. 

" Philip," said Beaufort, feebly, '* they teU me yon 
will not accept any kindness from me or mine. Ah ! if 
if you knew how we have sought you !" 

^'Knew!" cried Philip, savagely, for that unlucky 
sentence recalled to him his late interview with his em- 
ployer, and his present destitution. " Knew ! And why 
have you dared to hunt me out, and halloo me down f 
Why must this insolent tyranny, that assumes the right 
over these limbs and this free will, betray and expose 
me and my wretchedness wherever I turn t*' 

*^ Your poor mother — ^" began Beaufort. 
. " Name her hot with your lips-r^iame her not !*' cried 
Philip, growing livid with his emotions. *' Talk not of 
the mercy — the forethought — a Beaufort could show to 
her and her offspring t I accept it not-*I beUeye it not. 
X)h, yes ! You follow me now with your false kindness ; 
and why? Because your father — your vain, hollow, 
heartless father — " 

^ Hold !" said Beaufort, in a tone of such reproach 
that it startled the wild heart on which it fell ; *' it is 
jmy father you speak of. Let the son respect the son." 

" No— no — no ! I will respect none of your race. I 
tell you, your father fears me. I tell you that my last 
words to him ring in his ears ! My wrongs ! Arthur 
Beaufort, when you are absent I seek to forget them ; 
in your abhorred presence they revive — they — " 

He stopped, almost choked with his passion ; but con- 
tinued Instantly, with equal intensity of fervour : 
, •* Were yon tree the gibbet, and to touch your hand 
could alone save me from it, I would scorn your aid. 
Aid 1 the very thought fires my blood and nerves my 
hand. Aid! Will a Beaufort give .me back my birth- 
right—restore my dead mother's fair name t Minion ! 
sleek, dainty, luxurious minion ! out of my path ! Yoli 
have my fortune, my station, my rights; I have hut 
t»overty, and hate, and disdain, i swear, again and 
again, that you shrill not purchase these from me.** 
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" But, Philip— Philip," cried Beaafort, catching his 
arm, " hear one— hear one who stood by your — ^" 

The sentence that would have saved the outcast from 
the demons that were darkening and swooping round his 
soul died upon the young protector's lips. Blinded, 
maddened, excited, and exasperated almost out of hu- 
manity itself, Philip fiercely, brutally swung aside the 
enfeebled form that sought to cling to him, and Beau- 
fort fell at his feet. Morton stopped— glared at him with 
clinched hands and a smiling lio-— sprung OTcr his pros- 
trate form, and bounded to his home. 

He slackened his pace as he neared the house, and 
looked behind ; but Beaufort had not followed him. He 
entered the house, and found Sidney in the room, with 
a countenance so much more gay than that he had lately 
worn, that, absorbed as he was in thought and passion, 
it did not fail to strike him. 

" What has pleased you, Sidney V 

The child smiled. 

** Ah ! it is a secret ; I was not to tell you. But I'm 
sure you are not the naughty boy he says you are." 

"He! Whor 

" DonH look so angry, Philip : you frighten me !" 

" And you torture me. Who could malign one broth- 
er to the other?" 

" Oh ! it was all meant very kindly ; there's been 
such a nice, dear, good gentleman here, and he cried 
when he saw me, and said he knew dear mamma. 
Well, and he has promised to take me home with him, 
and give me a pretty pony^— as pretty — as pretty — oh, as 
pretty as it can bo got! And he is to call again and teH 
me more : I think he is a fairy, Philip." 

"Did he say that he was to take me too, Sidney 1" 
said Morton, seating himself, and looking very pale. 
At that Question Sidney hung his head. 

" No, brother : he says you won't go, and that you 
are a bad boy, and that you associate with wicked peor 

{>le, and that you want to keep me shut up here, and not 
et any one be good to me. But I told him I did not be- 
lieve that— yes, indeed, I told him so." 

And Sidney endeavoured caressingly to withdraw 
the hands that his brother placed before his face. 

Morton started up, and walked hastily to and fro the 
room. " This," thought he, " is another emissary of thb 
Beauforts^perhaps the lawyer : they will take hun from 
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me— -the last thing leA to love and hope for. I wiU fioil 
them. Sidney," he said aloud, '*we must go hence 
to-day — this very hour — ^nay, instantly." 

'*what ! away from this nice, good gentleman?" 
'* Curse him ! yes, aw^y from him* Do not cry— it is 
of no use ; you mtut go." 

This was said more harshly than Philip had ever yet 
epoken to Stdne}r ; and when he had said it, he left the 
room to settle with the landlady and to pack up their 
ecanty effects. In another hour the brothers had turn- 
ed their backs on the town. 



CHAPTER X. 

<< 111 carry thM 
In SoRow% anni to welcome Misery." 

HsYwooD'a Dueheit ^ St^oUe, 

** Who's here besides foal weather f'-^SHAXsnASi : Zior. 

Thb sun was as bright and the sky as calm during 
this journey of the orphans as in the last. They 
avoided, as before, the main roads, and their way lay 
through landscapes that might have charmed a Gains-* 
borough^s eye v Autumn scattered his last hues of gold 
over the various foliage, and the poppy glowed from tb 
hedges, and the wild convolvuluses, here and there, t 
gleamed on the wayside with a parting smile. 

At times, over the sloping stubbles, broke the soui! 
of the sportsmcm's gun ; and ever and anon, by stream 
and sedge, they startled the shy wild-fowl, just come 
Arom the far lands, nor yet settled in the new haunts too 
soon to be invaded. 

But there was no longer in the travellers the same 
hearts that had made light of hardship and fatigue. 
Sidney was no longer Hying from a harsh master, and 
his step was not edastio with the energy of fear that 
looked behind, and of hope that smiled before. He was 
going a toilsome, weary journey, he knew not why nor 
whither ; just, too, when he had made a friend, whose 
soothing words haunted his childish fancy. He was 
displeased with Philip, and, in sullen and silent thought. 
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ftdneM, slowly plodded behind .him ; and Morton Inmedlf 
was gloomy, and knew not where in the woild to soek 
a future. 

They arrived at dusk at a small inn, not so far distant 
from the town they had left as Moiton coold hare 
wished; but then the days were shorter than in their 
first flight. 

They were shown into a small sanded pailour, whioh 
Sidney eyed with great ^sgust ; nor did he seem niore 
pleased with the hacked and jagged leg of cold mutton 
which was all that the hostess set before them for sup* 
per. Philip in vain endeavoured to cheer him up, and 
ate to set him the example. He felt relieved when, 
under the auspices of a good-looking, good-natured 
chambermaid, Sidney retired to rest, and he was left in 
the parlour to his own meditations. Hitherto it had 
been a haopy thing for Morton that he had had some 
one depenoant on him ; that feeling hsA given him per- 
Beveranoe,'paiience, fortitude, and hope. But now, dia* 
pirited and sad, he felt rather the horror of being respon- 
sible for a human life, without seeing the means to dia- 
chaiffe the trust. It was clear, even to his experience, 
that he was not likely to find another employer as facile 
as Mr. Stubmore ; and, wherever he went, he felt as if 
his Destiny stalked at his back. He took out his little 
fortune and spread it on the table, counting it over and 
over ; it had remained pretty stationary since his ser- 
vice with Mr. Stubmore, for Sidney had swallowed up 
.ihe wages of his hire. While thus employed, the door 
A»ned, and the chambermaid, showing in a gentleman, 
]jf^ " We have no other room, sir.'* 
" *'Very well, then — Pm not particular; a tumbler of 
braundy and water, stiffish, cold— without — the news- 
paper—and a cigar. Youll excuse smoking, sir V 

Philip looked up from his hoard, and Captain De Burgh 
Smith stood before him. 

" Ah !" said the latter, « well met !" And, closing the 
door, he took o£f his greatcoat, seated himself near 
Philip, and bent both his eyes with considerable wistful- 
ness on the neat rows into which Philip's bank-notes, 
sovereigns, and shillings were arrayed. 

" Pretty little sum for pocket-money ; caush in hand 
goes a great^way, properly invested. You must have 
been very liicky. Well, so I suppose you are surprised 
to see me here without my pheatonV* 
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^ I wifth I had nerer «een you at all>'^ replied Philip, 
uncourteously, and restoring his money to his pocket; 
**your fraud upon Mr. Stubmore, and your assurance 
tliat you knew roe, have sent me adrift upon the world." 

'* What's one man's meat is another man's poison," 
•aid the captain, philosophically ; *'no use fretting; care 
killed a cat. I am as badly off as you ; for, hang me, if 
there was not a Bow-street runner in the town. I 
caught his eye fixed on me l&e a gimlet, so I bolted ; 

went to N , left my {dieaton and groom there for the 

present, and have doubled back, to baffle pursuit, and 
eat across the country. You recollect that noice girl 
we saw in the coach : 'gad, I served her spouse that is 
to be a pretty trick ! Borrowed his money under pre- 
lenee of investing it in the New Grand Anti-Dry-Rot 
Company-*cool hundred— 4t's only just gone, sir.'' 

Here the chambermaid entered with the brandy and 
water, the newspaper, and cigar ; the captain Hghted the 
last, took a deep sup at the beverage, and said gayly, 

^ Well, now, let us join fortunes ; we are both, as you 
•ay, * adrift.' Best way to staund the breeze is to unite 
the caubles." 

Phflip shook his head, and, displeased with his com- 
panion, sought his pillow. He took care to put his 
money under his head and to lock his door. 

The brothers started at daybreak ; Sidney was even 
more discontented than on the previous day. The 
weather was hot and oppressive ; they rested for some 
hours at noon, and in the cool of the evening renewed 
their way. Philip had made up his mind to steer for a 
town in the thick of a hunting district, where he hoped jtf j 

his equestrian capacities might again befriend him ; and ^. ' 

their path now lay through a chain of vast, dreary com- W : 

mons, which gave them, at least, the advantage to skirt ^ i 

tlie roadside unobserved. But, somehow or other, either N 

Philip had been misinformed as to an inn where he had 
proposed to pass the night, or he had missed it ; for the 
clouds darkened, and the sun went down, and no vestige 
of human habitation was discernible. Sidney, footsore 
and querulous, began to weep, and declare that he could 
stir no farther ; and while Philip, whose iron frame de- 
fied fatigue, compassionately paused to rest his brother, 
a low roll of thunder broke upon the gloomy air. 
** There will be a storm," said he, anzioualy. ^'Com^ 
Oft— pray, Sidney, come on," 
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" It is so crueVin you, brother Philip," replied Sidney, 
sobbing. " I wish I had never, never gone with yoa." 

A flash of lightning, that illuminated the whole heav- 
ens, lingered round Sidney's pale face as he spoke ; and 
Philip threw himself instinctively on the child, as if to 

Srotect him even from the wrath of the unshelterablo 
am€. Sidney, hushed and terrified, dang to his broth- 
er's breast j after a pause, he silently consented to re- 
sume their Journey. But now the storm came near and 
nearer to the wanderers. The darkness grew rapidly 
more intense, save when the lightning lit up heaven and 
earth alike with intolerable lustre. And when at lengtA 
the rain began to fall in merciless aiid drenching torrents, 
even Philip's brave heart failed him. How could he ask 
Sidney to proceed, when they could scarcely see an inch 
before them t All that could now be done was to gaiir 
the high |pad, and hope for some passing conveyance. 
With fits and starts, and by the glare of the lightsiin^^ 
they attained their object, and stood at last- on the great 
broad thoroughfare, along which, since the day when the 
Roman carved it from the Waste, Misery hath lidded 
and Luxury rolled their common way. 

Philip had stripped handkerchief, coat, vest, all to 
shelter Sidney ; and he felt a kind of strange pleasure 
through the dark even to hear Sidney's voice wail and 
moan. But that voice grew at last more languid and 
faint— it ceased— Sidney's weight hung heavy— heavier 
on the fostering arm. 

"For Heaven's sake, speak ! Speak, Sidney! only 
one word. I will cany you in my arms 1" 

" 1 think I am dying," replied Sidney, m a low mur- 
mur ; " I am so tired and worn out, I can go no farther — 
I must lie hero.*' And he sunk at once upon the reek- 
ing ^rass beside the road. At this time the rain grada-* 
^y relaxed, the clouds broke away, a gray light sue* 
eeeded to the darkness, the lightmng was more distant, 
and the thunder rolled onward in -its awful path. Kneel- 
ing on the ground, Philip supported his brother in his 
arms, and cast his pleading eyes upward to the softening 
terrors of the sky. A star — a solitary star^roke out 
for one moment, as if to smile comfort upOa him, and 
then vanished. But, lo ! in the distance there suddenly 
gleamed a red, steady light, like that in some solitary 
windovjr ; it was no will o'-the-wisp, it was too station- 
ary ; human shelter was then nearer than he had thpught 
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Ibr. He pointed to the light, and whispered, "Room 
ymmelf—^Hie' struggle more — ^it cannot be far<^." . 

"It is impossible — ^I cannot stir," answered Sidney; 
end a sudden flash of lightning showed his countenance, 
ghastly, as if with the aamps of death. What could the 
brother do t—stay there, and see the boy perish before 
his eyes ?— -leave him on the road, and fly to the friendly 
light 1 The last plan was the sole one left, yet he shnudc 
from it in greater terror than the first. Was that a step 
that he heard across the road t He held his breath to 
listen ; a form became dimly visible — it approached. 

Philip shouted aloud. 

" IVhat nowT" answered the voice ; and it seemed fa- 
miliar to Morton's ear: He e^)rung forward, and, put* 
ting his face close to tiie wayfarer, thought to recognise 
the features of Captain De Burgh Smith. The captain, 
whose eyes were yet more accustomed to the dark, 
made the first overture. 

" Why, my lad, it is you, then ! Gad, you frightened 
me I" 

Odious as this man had hitherto been to Philip, he was 
as welcome to him as daylight now ; he grasped his 
hand : " My brotiier— -a child— is here, dving, I fear, with 
eold and fatigue ; he cannot stir. WiU you stay with 
hira-^upport him— but for a few moments, while I make 
to yon Ught 1 See, I have money — aplenty of money !" 

" My good lad, it is very ugly work staying here at 
this hour : still— where's the child V 

**Here, here! make haste! raise him! that's right! 
God bless you ! I shall b€ back ere you think me gone." 

He sprung from the road, and plunged through the 
heath, the fiirze, the rank, glistening pools, straight to- v .. 

wards the light, as the swimmer towards the shore. v-'v^X 

The captain, though a rogue, was human ; and when ^^* 

life — an innocent life — is at stake, even a rogue's heart *'•# 

rises up from its silent and weedy bed. He muttered a 
f^w oaths, it is true,4)ut he held the child in his arms, ^'^ 
and, taking out a little tin ease, poured some brandy down :. * 

Sidney's throat, and then, by way of company, down 
his own. The cordial revived the boy ; he opened his 
eyes, and said, " I think I can go on now, Philip." 

We must return to Arthur Beaufort. He was natural- 
ly, though gentle, a person of high spirit, and« not with- 
out pride. He rose from the ground with hitter, resent- 
ful feelings and a blushinf c&ek, and went his way ta ^ 

Vot. I.— P 
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the hotel Here he fomid Mr. Spencer just Hotumed 
from his risit to Sidney. Enchanted with the soft and 
endearing manners of his lost Catfaarine^s son, and 
deeply urected with the resemblance the child bore to 
the mother as he had seen her last at the gay and rosy 
age of fair sixteen, his description of the youn§rer 
brother drew. Beaufort's indignant thoughts from the 
elder. He cordially concurred with Mr. Spencer in the 
wish to save one so gentle from the domination of one 
so fierce ; and this, after all, was the child Catharine 
had most stron^^y commended to him. She had said 
little of the elder ; perhaps she had been aware of his 
ungracious and untractable nature, and, as it seemed to 
Beaufort, his predilections for a coarse and low career. 

" Yes,** said he, '* this boy, then, shall console me for 
the perverse brutality of the other. He shall inde^ 
drink of ray cup, and eat of my bread, and be to me as 
a brother." 

^< What !'* ssid Mr. Spencer, changing countenance, 
** }rou do not intend to take Sidney to live with you f I 
meant him for my son — ^my adopted son.'' 

i' No ; generous as you are," said Arthur, pressing 
his hand, " this charge devolves on me ; it is my right. 
I am the orphan's relation ; his mother consigned him 
to me. But he shall be taught to love you not the 
less." 

Mr. Spencer was silent. He could not bear the 
thought of losing Sidney as an inmate of his cheerless 
home, a tenider relic of his early love. Frmn that 
momenta he began to contemplate the possibility of se- 
curing Sidney to himself, unknown to Beaufort. 

The plans both of Arthur and Spencer were inter- 
rupted by the sudden retreat of the brothers. They de- 
termined to depart different ways in search of them. 
Speneer, as the more helpless of the twoj obtained the 
aid of Mr. Sharp ; Beaufort departed with the lawyer. 

Two travellers, in a hired barouche, were slowly 
dragged by a pair of jaded posters along the commons 
I have just described. 

'' I think," said one, '^ that the storm is very much 
abated. Heighbo ! what an unpleasant night !" 

** Unkimmon ugly, sir," answered the other ; ^* and 
an awful long sta^e, eighteen miles. These here re- 
mote places are qmte behind the age, 8ii^-«qQite, Ho V* 
#very I think we shall kitch them now.** 
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der to the hardships he had gone through ; and so, by 
little and little, he learned to forget all the endearing 
and fostering love Philip had evinced to him ; to connect 
his name with daik and mysterious fears; to repeat 
thanksgivings to Providence that he was saved from 
him ; and to hope that they might never meet again. 
In fact, when Mr. Spencer learned from Sharp that it 
was through Captain Smith, the swindler, that applica- 
tion had been made by Philip for news of his brother, 
and having also learned before, from the same person, 
that Philip had been implicated in the sale of a horse, 
swindled, if not stolen, he saw every additional reason 
to widen the stream that flowed between the wolf and 
the lamb. The older Sidney grew, the better he com- 
prehended and appreciated the motives of his protector ; 
for he was brought up in a formal school of propriety 
and ethics, and his mind naturally revolted from all- im- 
ages of violence or fraud. Mr. Spencer changed both 
the Christian and the surname of bos protege^ in order to 
elude the search whether of Philip, the Mortons, or the 
Beauforts, and Sidney passed for his nephew by a 
younger brother who had died in India. 

So there, by the calm banks of the placid lake, amid 
the fairest landscapes of the island garden, the youngest 
bom of Catharine passed his tnuiquil days. The mo- 
notony of the retreat did not fatigue a spirit wflbh, as 
he grew up, found occupation in books, music, poetry, 
and the elegances of the cultivated, if quiet life, within 
his reach. To the rough past he looked back as to an 
evil dream, in which the image of Philip stood dark and 
threatening. His brother's name, as he ^ew older, he 
rarely mentioned ; and if he did volunteer it to Mr. Spen- 
cer, the bloom on his cheek grew paler. The sweetness 
of bis manners, his fair face and winning smile, still 
eombined to secure him' love, and to screen from the 
common eye whatever of selfishness yet lurked in his 
aature. And, indeed, that fault in so serene a career, 
and with friends so attached, was seldom called into 
action. So thus was he severed from bofli the protect- 
ors, Arthur and Philip, to whom poor Catharine had be- 
queathed him. By a perverse and strange mystery, they 
to whom the charge was most intrusted were the very 
persons who were forbidden to redeem it. On our death- 
beds, when we think we have provided for those we 
leave behind, should we lose the last smile that gilds the 
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solemn agony if w6 could look one year into the Fn- 
ture? 

Arthur Beaufort, after, as might be expected, an inef- 
fectual search for Sidney, on returning to his home, 
heard no unexaggerated narrative of Philip's visit, and 
listened with deep resentment to his mother's distorted 
account of the language addressed to her. It is not to 
be surprised that, with all his romantic generosity, he 
felt sickened and revolted at violence that seemed to 
him without excuse. Though not a revengeful charac- 
ter, he had not that meekness which never resents. He 
looked upon Philip Morton as ufpn one rendered incor- 
rigible by iKid passions and evil company. Still Catha- 
rine's last bequest, and Philip'^s note to him, the un- 
l^wn comforter, often recurred to him, and he would 
have willingly yet aided had Philip been thrown in his 
way. But as it was, when he looked around, and saw 
the examples of that charity that begins at home, in 
which the world abounds, he felt as if he had done his 
duty ; and prosperity having, though it could not harden 
his heart, still sapped the habits of perseverance, so by 
little and little the image of the dying Catharine, and the. 
thought of her sons, faded from his remembrance. And 
for this there was the more excuse after the receipt of 
an* anonymous letter, which relieved all his apprehen- 
sions 6il behalf of Sidney. The letter was short, and 
stated simply that Sidney Morton had found a fHend 
who would protect him throughout life, but who would 
not scruple to apply to Beanfort if ever he needed his 
assistance. So one son, and that the youngest and the 
best-loved, was safe. And the other, had he not chosen 
his own career? Alas, poor Catharine ! when you fan- 
cied that Philip was the one sure to force his way into 
fortune, and Sidney the one most helpless, how ill did 
you judge of the human heart ! It was that very strength 
in Philip's nature which tempted the winds that seaUer- 
ed the blossoms, and shook the stem to its roots ; while 
the lighter and frailer nature bent to the gale, and bore 
transplanting to a happier soil. If a parent read these 
paffes, let him pause and think well on the characters 
of his children ; let him at once fear and hope the most 
for the one whose passions and whose temper lead to a 
struggle with the world. That same world is a tough 
^vrestler, and has a bear's gripe for the poor. 

Meanwhile, Arthur Beaufort's own complaints, which 
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grew serious and menaced consnmption, i^called his 
thoughts more and more every day to himself. He was 
compelled to abandon his career at the University, and 
to seek for health in the softer breezes of the South* 
His parents accompanied him to Nice; and when, at 
the end of a few months, he was restored to health, the 
desire of travel seized the mind and attracted the fancy 
of the young heir. His father and mother, satisfied with 
his recovery, and not unwilling that he should acquire 
the polish of Continental intercourse, returned to Eng- 
land ; and- young Beaufort, with gay companions and 
munificent income, already courted, spoiled, and flatter- 
ed, commenced his tour with the fair climes of Italy. 

So, oh dark mystery of the moral world ! — ^so, unlike 
the order of the external universe, glide together, side by 
side, the shadowy steeds of Night and Morning. Ex- 
amine life in its own world : confound not that worldj 
the inner one, the practical one, with the more visible^ 
yet airier and less substantial system, doing homage to 
the sun, to whose throne, afar in the infinite space, the 
human heart has no wings to flee. In life, the mind and 
the circumstance give the true seasons, and regulate the 
darkness and the light. Of two men standing on the 
same foot of earth, the one revels in the joyous noon^ 
the other shudders in the solitude of night. For Hope 
and Fortune the daystar is ever shining. The ^An* 
muth-Strahlendes^** Uve ever in the air. For Care and 
Penury, ni^ht changes not with the ticking of the clock 
or the shadow on the dial. Morning for toe heir, night 
for the houseless, and God*8 eye in both! 

« SchiUer. 
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* Serge tageii mic im S&ege ; 

6tr6me bemmten metnen Juf: 
Ueber Gt^tfinbe 6aut* icf^ €lteae 
SBtnden bur4 ten toKben ^tuf .** 

ScHiLLSE : Dvr FH^gnm, 



CHAPTER I, 

** Tbe knight of arts and iiMlnttrj, 
And bit achieTements £iir.'* 
Thomioii*8 CoMtU oflndoltnct ; ExfkoMitary Vent fo Canio 11. 

Ik a popular and respectable, but not very fashionable 
ouartier in Paris, and in the tolerably broad and effective 

locale of the Rue , there might be seen, at the time 

I now treat of, a curious-looking building, that jutted 
out semicirculaily from tbe neighbouring shops, with 
plaster pilasters and compo ornaments. The virtuosi of 
the quartier had discovered that the building was con- 
structed in imitation of an ancient temple in Rome ; this 
erection, then fresh and new, reached only to the entresol. 
The pilasters were painted light green, and gilded in the 
cornices, while surmounting the architrave were three 
little statues — one held a torch, another a bow, and a 
third a bag ; they were therefore rumoured, I know not 
with what justice, to be the artistical repres^itatives of 
Hymen, Cupid, and Fortune. 

On the door was neatly engraved, on a brass plate, the 
foHowing inscription : 

''Monsieur Love, Anglais. 
A l'entresol.^' 

And if you had crossed the threshold, and mounted the 
stairs, and gained that mysterious story inhabited by 
Monsieur Liove, you would have seen upon another door 
to the right another epigraph, informing those interested 
in the inquiry that the bureau of M. Love was open daily» 
from nine in the morning to four in the afternoon. 
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The office of M. Love— for office it was, and of a na- 
ture not unfreqnently designated in the ^^petites affiches** 
of Paris — ^had i>een established about six months ; and, 
^nrhether it was the popularity of the profession, or the 
shape of the shop, or the manners of M. Love himself, 
I cannot pretend to say, but certain it is that the Temple 
d^Hymen, as M. Love classically termed it, had be- 
come exceedingly in vogue in the Faubourg St. . 

It was rumoured that no less than nine marriages in the 
immediate neighbourhood had been manufactured ^t this 
fortunate office, and that they had all turned out happily 
except one, in which the bride being sixty, and the bride- 
groom twenty-four, there had been rumours of domestic 
dissension ; but, as the lady had been delivered— I mean, 
of her husband, who had drowned himself in the Seine 
about a month after the ceremony — things had turned 
out, in the Ion? run, better than might have been expect- 
ed, and the widow was so little discouraged that she had 
been seen to enter the office already : a circumstance 
that was greatly to the credit of Mr. Love. 

Perhaps the secret of Mr. Love's success, and of the 
marked superiority of his establishment in rank and pop- 
ularity over similar ones, consisted in the spirit and lib- 
erality with which the business was conducted. He 
seemed resolved to destroy all formality between par- 
ties who might desire to draw closer to each other, and 
he hit upon the lucky device of a table d'hdte^ very well 
managed, and held twice a week, and often followed by 
a soiree dansarUe ; so that, if they pleased, the aspirants 
to matrimonial happiness might become acquainted with- 
out gine. As he himself was a jolly, convivial fellow 
of much savoir vivre, it is astonishing how well he made 
these entertainments answer. Persons who had not 
seemed to take to each other in the first distant inter- 
view grew extremely enamoured when the corks of 
tijie Champagne — an extra, of course, in the ahannement 
— ^bounced against the wall. Added to this, Mr. Love 
took great pains to know the tradesmen in his neigh- 
bourhood ; and, what with his jokes, his appearance of 
easy circumstances, and the fluency wiUi which he 
spoke the language, he became a universal favourite. 
Many persons, who were uncommonly starch in gener- 
al, and who professed to ridicule the bureau^ saw nothing 
improper in dining at the table d^hdte. To those who 
wished for secrecy be was said to be wonderfully dis» 
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ereet ; bat there were othere who did not affect to ecm- 
eeal their discontent at the single state : for the rest, the' 
entertainments were so contrived as never to shock the 
delicacy, while they always forwarded the suit 

It was about eight o^cIock in the evening, and Mr. 
Love was still seated at dmner, or, rather, at dessert, 
with a party of guests. His apartments, though small, 
were somewhat gaudily painted and furnished, and his 
dining-room was decorated a la Tltrgue, The party 
consisted, first, of a rich 6pkier^ a widower. Monsieur 
Croupille by name, an eminent man in the faubourg ; he 
was in his grand climacteric, but still bdhomme; wore a 
very well-made perruque of light auburn, with tight pan- 
taloons, which contained a pair of very respectable 
calves ; and his white neckcloth and his laige fhll were 
washed and got up with especial care. Next to Mon- 
sieur Goupille sat a very demure and very spare youog 
lady of about two-and-thirty, who was said to have 
saved a fortone-rHeaven knows how — ^in the fEunily of 
a rich EngUsh milord^ where she had ofllciated as gov- 
erness ; she called herself Mademoiselle Ad^e de 
Courval, and was very particular about the d^, and very 
melancholy ^Kmt her ancestors. Monsieur Goupille 
generally pot his finger through his ferrugue^ and fell 
away a little on his left pantsdoon wnen ne spoke to 
Mademoiselle de Courval ; and Mademoiselle de Courval 
generally pecked at her bouquet when she answered 
Monsieur GroupiUe. On the other side of this young 
lady sat a fine-looking, fair man, M. de Sovolofski, a 
Pole, buttoned up to the chin, and rather threadbare, 
though uncommonly neat. He was flanked by a little 
fat lady, who had been very pretty, and who kept a 
boarding^hoose or pension for the English, she herself 
being English, though long established in Pans. Ru* 
mour said she had been gay in her youth, and dropped 
in Paris by a Russian nobleman, with a very pretty set- 
tlement — she and the settlement having equally expand-* 
ed by time and season : she was called Madame Beavor« 
On the other side of the table was a red-headed Eng« 
lishman, who spoke very little French ; who had been 
told that French ladies were passionately fond of light 
hair ; and who, having J&2000 of his own, intended to 
quadruple that sum by a prudent marriage. Nobody 
knew what his family was, but his name was Higgins. 
His neighbour was an exceedingly tall, large-boned 
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Frenchman, with a long nose and a red riband, who 
was much seen at Frescati's, and had served under Na- 
poleon. Then came another lady, extremely pretty, 
fery jnmante and very gay, but past the premiere jeunesse^ 
who ogled Mr. Love more than she did any of his guests : 
she was called Rosalie Gaumartin, and was at the head 
of a laige hmbon establishment : married, but her hus- 
band had gone four years ago to the Isle of France, ^d 
she was a httle doubtful whether she might not be justly 
entitled to the privileges of a widow. Next to Mr. 
Love, in the place of honour, sat no less a person than 
the Vicomte de Vaudemmit, a French gentleman reaily 
well-bom, but whose various excesses, added to his 
poverty, had not served to sustain that respect for his 
birth which he considered due to it. He nad already 
been twice married; once to an Englishwoman, who 
had been decoyed by the title ; by this lady, who died 
in childbed, he had one son : a fact which he sedulously 
concealed from the world of Paris by keep^lg the un- 
happy boy, who was now some eighteen or nineteen 
years old, a perpetual exile in England. Monsieur de 
Yaudemont did not wish to pass for more than thirty, 
and he considered that to produce a son of eighteen 
would be to make the lad a monster of ingratitude by 
giving the lie every hour to his qyth father ! In spite 
of this precaution, the vicomte found great difSculty in 
getting a third wife, especially as he had no actual and 
▼isible income ; was, not seamed, but ploughed up with 
the smallpox; small of stature, and was considered 
more than un peu Ute, He was, however, a prodigious 
dandy, and wore a lace frill and embroidered waistcoat. 
Mr. Love's vis-a^vis was Mr. Bimie, an Englishman, a 
sort of assistant in the establishment, with a hard, dry, 
parchment face, and — a remarkable talent for silence. 
The host himself was a splendid animal ; his vast chest 
seemed to occupy more space at the table than any four 
of his guests, yet he was not corpulent or unwieldy ; he 
was dressed in black, wore a velvet stock very high, and 
four gold studs glittered in his shirt-front ; he was bald 
to the crown, which made his forehead appear singularly 
lofty, and what hair he had left was a little grayish and 
curled ; his face was shaved smoothly except a close- 
clipped mustache; and his eyes, though small, were 
bright and piercing. Such was the party. 
" These are the best hanabom I ever ate,'* said Mr. 
Q8 
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Lore, glancinsf at Madame Canmartm. ^ My fair IHends 
have compassion on the table of a poor bachelor." 

*' But Yoo ought not to be a bachelor. Monsieur Lofe " 
leplied the fair Rosalie, with an arch look ; " you, who 
make others marr^r, should set the example." 

** All iu good time," answered Mr. Love, nodding ; 
^one serves one^s customers to so much happiness that 
one has none ieft for one*s self," 

Here a loud explosion was heard. Monsiem: GonpiUe 
had pulled (me of the bMbon crackers with Mademoiselle 
Addle. 

" Vre got the motto! — no-^micmsieur has it ; I'm al« 
ways unlucky," said the gentle Ad^e. 

The Spicier solemnly unrolled the little slip of paper ; 
the print was very small, and be longed to take out his 
spectacles, but he thought that would make him look 
old. However, he spelled through the motto with some 
difficulty: 

^'Comine elle fait toumettre un cosar, 

En refusant son doax homma^, 
On pent trailer la coquette eo ▼ainqueoY 
J>e la faeant^ mo4Mte on ch6rit resclATage.** 

'* I present it to mademoiselle," said he^ laying the 
motto solemnly in Adile's plate, upon a little mountain 
of chestnut-husks, 

** It is very pretty," said she, looking down, 

*' It is very d propos,^ whispered the Spicier, caressing 
the perruque a httle too roughly in his emotion, Mr, 
Love gave him a kick under the table, and put his finger 
to his own bald head, and then to his nose, significant* 
ly. The intelligent epicier smoothed back the irritated 
pemtque, 

** Axe you fond of honsbons, Mademoiselle Addle % I 
have a very fine stock at home," said Monsieur Crou^ 
pille,. 

Mademoiselle Addle de Courval sighed, ^^Helasl they 
yemind me of happier days. When I was a petitey and 
tny dear grandmamma took me in her lap, ana told me 
how she escaped the gaillotine-*«she was an hmgree^ 
dud you know her father was a marquis." 

The ipider bowed and looked puzzled. He did not 
quite see the connexion between the honshms and thff 
guillotine. 

'' You are M#» BM&sieur,** obnervsd Madaiae Beavorr 
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in rather a piqued tone, to the Pole, who had not said 
a word since the rdii. 

'< Madame, an exile is alwaja triste : I think of my 
pauvre pays,^^ 

*' Bah !'' cried Mr. Love. " Think that there is no ez« 
ile by the side of a belle darned 

The Pole smiled mournfully. 

" Pull it,*' said Madame Beayor, holding a cracker to 
the patriot, and turning away her face. 

*' Yes, madame ; I wish it were a cannon in defence 
of La Polopie.'' 

With this magniloquent aspiration, the gallant Sovo* 
lofski pulled lustily, and then rubbed his fingers with a 
little ghmace, observing that crackers were sometimes 
dangerous, and that the present combustible was tPune 
force immense, 

** Helas ! J'ai cm jasqu*! ce jour 
PoQToir tnompher de ramoar," 

said Madame Beavor, reading the motto. " What do 
you say to that !** 
^* Madame, there is no triumph for La PoUgne r 
Madame Beavor uttered a little peevish exclamation, 
uid glanced in despair at her red-beaded countryman. 
*' Are you, too, a great politician, sir V* said she, in Eng- 
Ush. 
" No, mem ! I'm all for the ladies." 
** What does he say V* airiied Madame Caumartin. 
'^ Monsieur Higgvns est tout pour les damesJ" 
" To be sure he is,*' cried Mr. Love; " all the English 
are, especially with that coloured hair ; a lady who likes 
a passionate adorer should always marry a man with 
gold-coloured hair— ^always. What do you say, Made- 
moiselle Ad^le 1" 

^ Oh, 1 like fair hair," said mademoiselle, looking bash- 
fully askew at Monsieur Goupille's perrugue, *♦ Grand* 
mamma said her papa — the marquis — used yellow pow* 
der : it must have been very pretty/' 

'* Rather a la suere ^orf^y^ remarked the ipieierf ami-* 
ling on the right side of his mouth, where his best teeth 
were. 

^ Mademoiselle de Courval looked displeased, *' I feav 
you are a Republican, Monsieur Goupille T' 

" I, mademoiselle 1 No, I'm for the Restoration ;»* 
and a^ain tbe.fpider pmivnd toaself lo discover the 
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asMcialion of idea between repablicanism and sucrt 
d*orge. 

" Another glass of wine. Come, another,^^ said Mr. 
Love, stretching across the vicomte to help Madame 
Caumartin. 

" Sir,** said the tall Frenchman with the riband, eying 
the ipicier with great disdain, **you say you are for the 
Restoration — ^I am for the Empire— 3fot /** 

'* No politics \" cried Mr. Love. *' Let us adjourn to 
the M/<m." 

The vicomte, who had seemed supremely ennuyi du« 
ring this dialogue, {ducked Mr. Love by the sleeve as he 
rose, and whispered petulantly, ** I do not see any one 
here to suit me. Monsieur Lov&— none of my rank.** 

''illbfi DieuV answered Mr. Love; "paint tPargent, 
point Suisse. I could introduce you to a duchess, but then 
the fee is high, lliere^s Mademoiselle de Gourval — she 
dates from the Carlovingians.** 

" She is very like a boiled sole,** answered the vicomte, 
with a wry face. " Still— what dower has she V 

" Forty thousand francs, and sickly,'* replied Mr. Love : 
" but she likes a tall man, and Monsieur Goupille is— ^'* 

"Tall men are never well made,'* interrupted the 
vicomte, angrily; and he drew himself aside as Mr; 
Love, gallantly advancing, gave his arm to Madame 
Beavor, because the Pole had, in rising, folded both his 
arms across his breast. 

"Excuse me, ma*am,** said Mr. Love to Madame 
Beavor, as they adjourned to the salon, " I don't think 
you manage that brave man well." 

" Ma ybt, eomme il est ennuyeux aioec sa Polt^ne^ le^ 
plied Madame Beavor, shrugging her shoulders. 

" True, but he is a very fine-shaped man ; and it is a 
comfort to think that one will have no rival bnt his 
country. Trust me, and encourage him a little more ; 
I think he woidd suit you to a T." 

Here the garcon engaged for the evening announced 
Monsieur and Madame Giraud; whereupon there en- 
tered a little ^little couple, very fair, very plump, and 
very like each other. This was Mr. Love's show couple 
—his decoy ducks — ^his last best example of match- 
making ; they had been married two months out of the 
bureau^ and were the admiration of the neighbourhood 
for their conjugal affection. As they were now united, 
they had ceased to frequent the teftfe^Adte; but Mr. Love 
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often invited them after the dessert, pour encauragfr let 
autres. 

^ My dear friends,*' cried Mr. Love, shaking each by 
the hand, '' I am ravished to see yon. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I present to you the happiest couple in Christen- 
dom ; it I had done nothing else in my life but to bring 
them together, I should not have lived in vain !** 

Xhe company eyed the objects of this eulogium with 
great attention. 

*' Monsieur, my prayer is to deserve my honheur^^ said 
Monsieur Giraud. 

" Cher ange V murmured madame : and the happy 
pair seated themselves next to each other. 

Mr. Love, who was all for those innocent pastimes 
which do away with conventional formality and reserve, 
now proposed a game at " Hunt the Slipper,'* which was 
welcomed by the whole party except the Pole and the 
vicomte ; though Mademoiselle Addle looked prudish, 
and observed to the epicier ** that Monsieur Lofe was so 
droll ! but she should not have liked her pauvre grands 
maman to see her." 

The vicomte had stationed himself opposite to Made^ 
moiselle de Courval, and kept his eyes fixed on her very 
tenderly. 

" Mademoiselle, I see, does not approve of such hour^ 
geais diversions," said he. 

" No, monsieur," said the gentle Ad^le. " But I think 
we must sacrifice our own tastes to those of the com* 
pany." 

" It is a very amiable sentiment," said the epicier, * 

*'It was one attributed to grandmamma's papa, the 
Marquis de Courval. It has become quite a hackneyed 
remark since," said Addle. 

'* Come, ladies," said the joyous RosaUe, " I volunteer 
my slipper." 

' '* AsseyeZ'Vous done,'" said Madame Beavor to the Pole. 
^ Have you no games of this sort in Poland 1" 

** Madame, La Pologne is no more," said the Pole. 
** But with the swords of her brave — " 
j •' No swords here, if you please," said Mr. Love, 
putting his vast hands on the Pole's shoulders, and siidfi^ 
mg him forcibly down into the circle now formed. 

The game proceeded with great vigour and much 
laughter from Rosahe, Mr. Love, and Madame Beavor, 
especially whenever the last thumped the Pole with the 
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keel of the slipper. Monsieur Giraud was alwa]^ sure 
that Madame Giraud had the slipper about her, which, 
persuasion on his part gaye rise to many little endear^ 
ments, which are always so innocent among married 
people. The yicomte and the fyicier were equally cer- 
tain the slipper was with Mademoiselle Adele, who de- 
fended herself with much more energy than might have 
been supposed in one so gentle. The emeusry fi>wever, 
grew jealous of the attentions of his noble rival« and told 
him that he^ene'd mademoiselle ; whereupon the vicomte 
called him an impertifierU ; and the tail Frenchman with 
the red riband sprung up and said, 

" Can I be of any assistance, gentlemen T 

Therewith Mr. Love, the great peacemaker, inter- 
posed, and, reconciling the rivals, proposed to change 
the game to Colin MaiUard, AngUee^ " Bttnd Man's Buff." 
Rosalie clapped her hands, and offered herself to be 
blindfolded. The tables and chairs were cleared away; 
and Madame Beavor pushed the Pole into Rosalie's 
arms, who, having felt him about the face for some 
moments, guessed him to be the tall Frenchman. During 
this time Monsieur and Madame Giraud hid themselves 
behind the window-curtain. 

" Amuse yourself, mon ami,^^ said Madame Beavor to 
the liberated Pole. 

"Ah, madam,'' sighed Monsieur Sovoloflski, *'how 
can I be gay! All my property confiscated by tl^ 
Emperor of Russia ! Has La Pologne no Bnitus 1" 

*' I think you are in love," said the host, clapping him 
on the back. 

"Are you qvite sure," whispered the Pole to the 
matchmaker, " that Madame Beavor has vingt mille livns 
de rentes V* 

" Not a sous less." 

The Pole mused, and, glancing at Madame Beavor, 
said, " And yet, madame, your charming gay ety consoles 
me amid all my sufferings ;" upon which Madame Beavor 
called him " flatterer," and rapped his knuckles with her 
fan ; the latter proceeding the brave Pole did not seem 
io like, for he immediately buried his hands in his 
trowsers' pockets. 

The game was now at its meridian. Rosalie was un- 
commonly active, and flew about here and there, much 
to the harassment of the Pole, who repeatedly wiped 
his forehead, and observed that it was warm w(»ky and 
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Sit him in mind of the last sad battle for La Pologne, 
onsieur Goapille, who had lately taken lessons iv 
dancing, and was vain of his agility, mounted the chain 
and tables, as Rosalie approached, with great grace and 
Cn^vity. It so happened that in these* saltations he as* 
tended a stool near the curtain behind which Monsieur 
and Madame Giraud were ensconced. Somewhat agi- 
tated by a slight fluttering behind the folds, which made 
him fancy, on the sudden ^anic, that Rosalie was creep- 
ing that way, the Spicier made an abrupt pirouette^ and 
the hook on which the curtains were suspended caught 
his left coat-tail : 

** The &tal gesture left the unguarded side -J* 

Just as he turned to extricate the garment from that di- 
lemma, Rosalie sprung upon him, and, naturally lifting 
her hands to that height where she fancied the human 
face divine, took another extremity of Monsieur Gou- 
piUe^s graceful frame, thus exposed, by surprise. 

" I don't know who this is. QueUe drdle de visage T' 
muttered Rosalie. 

*' Mais^ madame,'* faltered Monsieur Goupille, looking 
greatly disconcerted. 

The gentle Addle, who did not seem to relish this ad- 
venture, came to the relief of her wooer, and pinched 
Rosalie very sharply in the arm. 

^ That's not fair. But 1 will know who this is," cried 
Rosalie, angrily ; " you sha'n't escape I" 

A sudden and universal burst of laughter roused her 
suspicions — she drew back — and exclaiming, "3fM, 
queUe mauvaise plaisanterie ; c*est trap fort V* applied her 
fair hand to the place in dispute with so hearty a good- 
will, that Monsieur Goupille uttered a dolorous cry, and 
sprung from the chair, leaving the coat-tail (the cause 
of all his wo) suspended upon the hook. 

It was Just at this moment, and in the midst of the 
excitement caused by Monsieur Goupille's misfortune, 
that the door opened, and the garqon reappeared, follow- 
ed by a young man in a large cloak. 

The new-comer paused at the threshold, and gazed 
around him in evident surprise. 

^^DidbleV^ said Mr. Love, approaching, and gazing 
haid at the stranger. *' Is it possible ? You are, then, 
.come at last ? Welcome !'' 

" But," said the stranger, apparently still bewildered^ 
" there is some mistake » you are not— '* 
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"Yes, I am Mr. Love!— Love all the wodd over. 
How is our friend Gregg % Told you to address yourself 
to Mr. Love« eh t Mum ! Ladies and gentlemen, an ac- 
quisition to our party. Fine fellow, eh? Five feet 
eleven without his shoes, and young enough to hope to 
be thrice married before he dues. When did you ar* 
liver 

"To-day.*' 

And thus Philip Morton and Mr. William Oawtrey met 
once more. 



CHAPTER IL 

t the man who, void of cai« and stdfe 
In siliLen or in leathern mirse retains 
A splendid shilling !**~7Ae Splendid SMUing. 

** And wherefore should they take or care for tfaoag ht| 
The nnieaapning Yalgar wiUiogly obey. 
And leaving toil and poverty behind, 
Run forth by different ways, 'the blissful boon to find.** 

Wsst's EduCMiims 

'* Poor boy ! your story interests me. The events are 
romantic, but the moral is practical, old, everlasting-^ 
life, boy, life Poverty by itself is no such greaX curse ; 
that is, if it stops short of starving. And passion by 
itself is a noble thing, sir ; but poverty and passion to* 
gether — ^povertv and feeling — poverty and pride — ^the 
poverty, not of birth, but reverse ; and the man who 
ousts you out of your easy-chair, kicking you with ev- 
ery turn he takes, as he settles himself more oomforta- 
bly— why, there's no romance in that-^aid every-day 
life, sir! Well, well: so, after your brother^ letter, 
3^u resigned yourself to that fellow Smith.'' 

*' No ; I gave him my money, not my soul. I turned 
from his door with a few shillings that he himself thnmt 
into my hand, and walked on-^I cared not whither— out 
of the town, into the fields, till night came ; and then. 
Just as I suddenly entered on the high road, many miles 
away, the moon rose, and I saw by the hedgeside some- 
thing that seemed like a corpse : it was an old beggar^ 
in the last stage of raggedness, disease, and fomine. He 
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had lain himself down to die. I shared with him what 
I had, and helped him to a little inn. As he crossed the 
threshold, he turned round and blessed me. Do yoil 
know, the moment I heard that blessing, a stone seem** 
ed rolled away from my heart. I said to myself f * What, 
then I even I can be of use to some one ; and I am bet- 
ter off than that old man, for I have youth and health.' 
As these thoughts stirred in me, my limbs, before heary 
with fatigue, grew light ; a strange kind of excitement 
seized me. I ran on gayly beneath the moonlight that 
smiled over the crisp, broad ^|Bk1. I felt as if no house, 
not even a palace, were laif Enough for me that night. 
And when, at last wearied out, I crept into a wood and 
laid myself down to sleep,'! still murmured to myself, 
M have youth and health.' But in the morning, when 
t^rose, I stretched out my arms, and missed my brotfak 
br ! . . . . In two or three days I found employment with 
a farmer; but we quarrelled after a few weeks, for 
once he wished to strike me ; and, somehow or other, I 
could woi^ybut not serve. Winter had begun when we 
part^ — oh, such a winter ! Then — ^then I knew what 
It was to be houselQ^s. How I lived for some months 
— ^if to live it can be called — ^it would pain you to hear^ 
and humble me to speak. At last, I found myself again 
in London ; and one evening, not many days since, I re- 
solved at last — for nothing else seemed left, and I had 
not touched food for two days — to come to you." 

•• And why did that never occur to you befote !" 

** Because," said Philip, with a deep blush, " beciause 
I trembled at the power over my actions and my future 
life that I was to give to one whom I was to bless as a 
benefactor, yet distrust as a guide." * 

" Well," said Love or Gawtrey, with a singular mix* 
ture of irony and compassion in his voice, "and it wae 
hunger, then, that terrified you at last, even more than I ?" 

"Perhaps hunger, or perhaps rather the reasoning 
that comes from hunger. I had not, I say, touched food 
for two days ; and I was standing on that bridge from 
which, on one side, you see the palace of a head of the 
phurch, on the other the towers of the Abbey, within 
which the men I have read of in history lie buried. It 
was a cold, frosty evening, and the river below looked 
bright with the lamps and stars. I leaned, weak and 
sickening, against the wall of the bridge ; and in one of 
the arched recesses beside me a criptde held out his hst 
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for pence. I envied bim! He had a liyelihood ; lie wag 
inured to it, perhaps bred to it ; he had no shame. By 
a sudden impulse, I too turned abruptly round, held out 
my hand to the first passenger, and started at the shrill- 
ness of my own voice as it cried ' Charity/ " 
Gawtrey threw another log on the fire, looked com- 

Elacently round the comfortable room, and rubbed his 
ands. The young man continued : 
** • You should be ashamed of yourself. I've a great 
mind to give you up to the police,' was the answer, iu a 
pert and sharp tone. I looked up, and saw the livery my 
lather's menials had worn. I had been begging my bread 
from Robert Beaufort's lackey ! I said nothing ; the 
man went on his business on tiptoe, that the mud might 
not splash above the soles of his shoes. Then thoughts 
80 black that they seemed to blot out ever3r star from 
the sky — ^thoughts I had often wrestled against, but to 
which I now gave myself up with a sort of mad joy- 
seized me, and I remembered you. I had still preserved 
the address you gave me ; I went straight to the house. 
Your friend, on naming you, received me kindly, and, 
without question, placed food before me — pressed on me 
clothing and money — procured me a passport— gave me 
your address — and now I am beneath your roof. Gaw- 
trey, 1 know nothing yet of the world but the dark side 
of it. I know not what to deem of you ; but, as you 
alone have been kind to me, so it is to your kindness 
rather than your aid thai I now cling— your kind words 
and kind looks — ^yet— " he stopped short and breathed 
hard. 

" Yet you would know nK>re of me. Faith, my boy, 
I cannot tell you more at this moment. I believe, to 
speak fairly, I don't live exactly within the pale of the 
law. But I'm not a villain! I never plundered my 
friend, and called it play ! I never murdered my friend, 
and called it honour ! I never seduced my friend's wife, 
and called it gallantry !" As Gawtrey said this, he drew 
• the words out, one by one, through his grinded teeth, 

• paused, and resumed more gayly, ** I struggle with For- 

tune— -voi/ci t<mt ! I am not what you seem to suppose 
— exactly a swindler, certainly not a robber ! But, as I 
before told you, I am a charlatan : so is every man who 
strives to be richer or greater than he is. I too want 
kindness as much as you do. My bread and my cup are 
at your service. I will try and keep you unsullied, even 
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%y the clean dirt that now and then sticks to me. On 
the other hand, youth, my young friend, has no right to 
pi Ay the censor ; and you must take me as you take the 
world, without heing over scrupulous and dainty. My 
present vocation pays well ; in fact, I am beginning to 
lay by. My real name and past life are thoroughly un- 
known, and, as yet, unsuspected in this quartier ; for, 
though 1 have seen much of Paris, my career hitherto 
has passed in other parts of the city ; and, for the rest, 
own that I am well disguised ! What a benevolent air 
this bald forehead gives me, eh 1 True," added Gaw- 
trey, somewhat more seriously, " if I saw how you could 
support yourself in a broader path of life than that in 
w^hich 1 pick out my own way, I might say to you, as a 
gay man of fashion might say to some sober stripling — 
nay, as many a dissolute father says (or ought to say) 
to his son, ' it*s no reason you should be a sinner be- 
cause I am not a saint.' In a word, if you were well off 
in a respectable profession, you might have safer ac- 
quaintances than myself. But as it is, upon my word 
as a plain man, I don't see what you can do better.'* 
Gawtrey made this speech with so much frankness and 
ease, that it seemed greatly to relieve the listener ; and 
when he wound up with, " What say you f In fine, my 
Itie is that of a great schoolboy, getting into scrapes for 
the fun of it, and fighting his way out as he best can ! 
Will you see how you like it t" Philip, with a confiding 
and grateful impulse, put his hand into Gawtrey's. The 
host shook it cordially, and, without saying another 
word, showed his guest into a little cabinet where there 
was a sofa-bed, and thoy parted for the night. 

The new life upon which Philip Morton entered was 
so odd, so grotesque, and so amusing, that at his age it 
was perhaps natural that he should not be clear-sighted 
as to its danger. 

William Gawtrey was one of those men who are bom 
to exert a certain Influence and ascendancy wherever 
they may be thrown ; his vast strength, his redundant 
health, had a power of themselves — a moral as well as 
physical power. He naturally possessed high animal 
spirits, beneath the surface of which, however, at times 
tnere was visible a certain under-current of otalijgrM^ 
and scorn. He had evidently received a superflSr edu- 
cation, and could command at will the manners of a man 
Bot uoiamiliar with a politer class of society From ths 
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first hour Philip had seen him on the top of the coach 

on the R road, this man had attracted his curiosity 

and interest; the conversation he had heard in the 
churchyard, the obUgations he owed to Gawtrey in his 
escape from the officers of justice, the time afterward 
passed in his society till they separated at the little inn, 
the rough and hearty kindliness Gawtrey had shown him 
At that period, and the hospitahty extended to him now, 
all contributed to excite his fancy, and in much— indeed, 
very much^entitled this singular person to his gratitude. 
Morton, in a word, was fascinated ; this man was the 
only friend he had made. I have not thought it neces* 
sary to detail to the reader the conversations that had 
taken place between them during that passage of Mor- 
ton's life when he was before for some days Gawtrey's 
companion ; yet those conversations had sunk deep in 
bis mind. He was struck, and almost awed, by the pro- 
found gloom which lurked under Gaw trey's broad hu- 
mour : a gloom, not of temperament, but of knowledge. 
His views of life, of human justice and human virtue, 
were (as, to be sure, is communly the case with men 
who have had reason to quarrel with the world) dreaiy 
and despairing ; and Morton's own experience had been 
80 sad, that these opinions were more influential than 
they could ever have been with the happy. However, 
in this, their second reunion, there was a greater gayety 
than in their first ; and, under his host's roof, Morton in- 
aensibly, but rapidly, recovered something of the early 
and natural tone of his impetuous and ardent spirits, 
Gawtrey himself was generally a boon companion ; their 
society, if not select, was merry. When their evenings 
were disengaged, Gawtrey was fond of haunting cafis 
and theatres, and Morton was his companion i Birnie 
(Mr. Gawtrey's partner) never accompanied them. Re- 
freshed by this change of life, the very person of this 
young man regained its bloom and vigour, as a plant, re- 
moved from some choked atmosphere and unwholesome 
soil, where it had struggled for light and air, expands on 
transplanting ; the graceful leaves burst from the long, 
drooping boughs, and the elastic crest springs upward to 
the sun in the glory of its young prime. If there was 
still a certain fiery sternness in his aspect, it had ceased, 
at least, to be hs^^ard and savage ; it even suited the 
character of his dark and expressive features. He might 
Dot have lost the something of the tiger in his fierce tern- 
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per, belt in the sleek hues and the sinewy symmetiy of 
the frame he began to put forth also something of the 
tiger's beauty. 

Mr. 'Birnie did not sleep in the house ; he went home 
nightly to a lodging at some little distance. We have 
said but little ai^DUt this man, for, to all appearance, there 
was little enough to say; he rarely opened his own 
mouth except to Gawtrey, with whom Philip often ob- 
served him engaged in whispered conferences, to which 
he was not admitted. His eye, however, was less idle 
than his lips ; it was not a bright eye ; on the contrary, 
it was dull, and, to the unobservant, lifeless, of a pale 
blue, with a dim film over it — ^the eye of a vulture ; but 
it had in it a calm, heavy, stealthy watchfulness, which 
inspired Morton with great distrust and aversion. Mr. 
Birnie not only spoke French like a native, but all his 
habits, his gestures, his tricks of manner were French ; 
not the French of good society, but more idiomatic, as 
it were, and popular. He was not exactly a vulgar per- 
son — ^he wfis too silent for that — but he was evidently of 
low extraction and coarde breeding ; his accomplishments 
were of a mechanical nature ; he was an extraoidinary 
arithmetician ; he was a very skilful chymist, and kept a 
laboratory at his lodgings ; he mended his own clothes 
and linen with incomparable neatness. Philip suspected 
him of blacking his own shoes — ^but that was prejudice. 
Once he found Morton sketching horses' heaths— -;?our se 
desennuyer ; and he made some short critici^a^x^n the 
drawings, which showed him well acquainted wHit^the 
art. Philip, surprised, sought to draw him into conver- 
sation ; but Birnie eluded the attempt, and observed that 
he had once been an engraver. 

Gawtrey himself did not seem to know much of the 
early life of this person, or, at least, he did not seem to 
like much to talk of him. The footstep of Mr. Birnie 
was gliding, noiseless, and catlike ; he had no sociality 
in him — enjoyed nothing — drank hard, but was never 
drunk. Somehow or other, he had evidently over Gaw- 
trey an influence little less than Gawtrey had over Mor- 
ton, but it was of a different nature : Morton had con- 
ceived an extraordinary affection for his friend, while 
Gawtrey seemed secretly to dislike Birnie,- and to be 
glad whenever he quitted his presence. It was, in 
truth, Gawtrey's custom, when Birnie retired for the 
night* to rub bis liapds> bring out the punchr Ih>w1* SQuoeza 
B8 
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the lemons, and while PhUip, stretched on the sofa, lis- 
tened to him, between sleep and waking, to talk on for 
the hour together, often till daybreak, with that bizarre 
mixture of knavery and feeling, drollery and sentiment, 
which made the dangerous charm of his society. 

One evening, as they thus sat together, Morton, after 
. listening for some time to his companion's comments on 
men and things, said abruptly, 

" Gawtrey ! there is so much in you that puzzles me, 
so much which I find it difficult to reconcile with your 

r resent pursuits, that, if I ask no indiscreet confidence, 
should like greatly to hear some account of your early 
life. It would please me to compare it with my own; 
when I am your age, I will then look back and see what 
I owed to youi: example." / 

** My early life ! Well— you shall hear it. It will put 
you on your guard, I hope, betimes against the two 
locks of youth— love and friendship." Then, while 
squeezing the lemon into his favourite beverage, which 
Morton observed he made stronger than usual, Gawtrey 
thus commenced 

THS mSTOftT OF A OOOD-rOR-NOTHIIfO. 



CHAPTER III. 

<*A11 his lucceas must oq himself depend, 
He had no money, coansel, guide, or friend ; 
With spirit high, John learned the world to brave. 
And in both senses was a ready knave."— Crabbs. 

" My grandfather sold walking-sticks and umbrellas 
in the little passage by Exeter 'Change ; he was a man 
of genius and speculation. As soon as he had scraped 
together a little money, he lent it to some poor devil 
with a hard landlord at twenty per cent., and made him 
take hadf the loan in umbrellas or bamboos. By these 
means he got his foot into the ladder, and climbed up* 
ward and upward, tilU at the age of forty, he had amass- 
ed i^5000. He then looked about for a wife. An honest 
trader in the Strajid, who dealt largely in cotton prints, 
posscfieed an only daughter; this young lady had a 
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legacy) from a great aunt^ of i?3330, with a smaU street 
in St. Giles's, where the tenants paid weekly (all thieves 
or rogaes— all, so their rents were sure). Now my 
irrandfather conceived a great friendship for the father 
of this young lady ; gave him a hint as to a new pattern 
in spotted cottons; enticed him to take out a patent, 
and lent him iTTOO for the speculation ; applie;d tor the ' 
money at the very moment cottons were at their worst, 
and got the daughter instead of the money ; by which 
exchange, you see, he won jC3$30, to say nothing of the 
young lady. My grandfather then entered into partner- 
ship with the worthy trader, earned on the patent with 
spirit, and becat two sons. As he grew older, ambition 
seised him : his sons should be gentlemen : one was 
sent to College, the other put into a marching regiment. 
My grandfather meant to die worth a plum ; but a fever 
he caught, in visiting his tenants in St. Giles's, pre- 
vented him, and he only left JE;20,000, equally divided 
between the sons. My father, the College man'' (here 
Gawtrey paused a moment, took a large draught of the 
punch, and resumed with a visible effort)-—" my father, 
the College man, was a person of rigid principles — bore 
an excellent character— had a great regaid for the 
world. He married early and respectaUy. I am the 
sole fruit of that union ; he lived soberly ; his temper 
was harsh and morose, his home gloomy; he was a 
very severe father, and my mother died before I was ten 
years old. When I was fourteen, a little old Frenchman 
came to lodge with us ; he had been persecuted under 
the old rigime for being a philosopher; he filled my 
head with odd crotchets, which, more or less, have stuck 
there ever since. At eighteen I was sent to St. John's 
College, Cambridge. My father was rich enough tp 
have let me go up in the higher rank of a pensioner, but 
he had lately grown avaricious ; he thought that I was 
extravagant ; he made me a sizar, perhaps to spite roe. 
Then, for the first time, those inequaUties in life which 
the Frenchman had dinned into my earsjnet me practi- 
cally. A sizar ! another name for a dog ! I had snch 
strength, health, and spirits, that I had more life in my 
little finger than half the fellow.commoners — genteel, 
spindle-shanked striplings, who might have passed for a 
collection of my grandfather's walking-canes — ^had in 
their whole bodies. And I often think," continued Gaw- 
tpeyi *^that heeltb and «]^it» h^ve ^ gr^^ <)eal u> a»> 
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8wcr for! When we are young we so far reBetoHs 
savages — ^who are Nature's young people — that we at- 
tach prodigious value to physical advantages. My feats 
of strength and activity— the clods I thrashed, and the 
railings I leaped, and the boatraces I won— are they not 
written in the chronicle of St. John's 1 These achieve- 
ments inspired me with an extravagant sense of my 
own superiority ; I could not but despise the rich fel- 
lows whom I could have blown down with a sneeze. 
Nevertheless, there was an impassable barrier between 
me and them : a sizar was not a proper associate for 
the favourites of Fortune ! But there was one young 
man, a year younger than myself, ofhigh birth, and the 
heir to considerable wealth, who did not regard roe with 
the same supercilious insolence as the rest ; his very 
rank, perhaps, made him indifferent to the little conven- 
tional formalities which influence persons who cannot 
{^ay at footbaU with this round world; he was the 
wildest youngster in the University — lamp-breaker — 
tandem-driver — mob-fighter — ^a very devil, in short- 
clever, but not in the reading line— small and slight, but 
brave as a lion. Congenial habits made us intimate, and 
I loved him like a brother— bettor than a brother — as a 
dog loves his master. In all our rows I covered him 
with my body. He had but to say to me, * Leap into 
the water,' and I would not have stopped to pull off ray 
coat. In short, I lovod him as a proud man loves one 
who stands betwixt him and contempt — as an affection- 
ate man loves one who stands between him and soli- 
tude. To cut short a long story, my friend, one dark 
night, committed an outrage against discipline of the 
most unpardonable character. There was a sanctimoni- 
ous, grave old fellow of the College crawling home from 
a tea-party ; my friend and another of his set seized, 
blindfolded, and handcuffed this poor wretch; carried 
. him, in et armis, back to the house of an old maid whom 
be had been courting for the last ten years, fastened his 
pigtail (he wage a long one) to the knocker, and so left 
him. You may imagine the infernal hubbub wliich his 
attempts to extricate himself caused in the whole street ; 
the old maid's old maid-servant, after emptying on his 
head all the vessels of wrath she could lay her hand to, 
screamed *Rape and murder I' The proctor and his 
bulldogs came up, released the prisoner, and gave chase 
io the delioqu^gte^ who hMi iHfimiUowiy r gm uadd near 
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to enjoy the sport. The night was dark, and they 
reached the College in safety, but they had been tracked 
to the gates. For this offence / was expelled.*' 

" Why, you were not concerned in it V said Philip. 

*' No ; bnt I was suspected and accused. I could have 
got off by betraying the true culprits ; but my friend's 
father was in public life— a stern, haughty old states^ 
man : young Lilbume was mortally afraid of him — ^the 
only person he was afraid of. If 1 had too much insist- 
ed on my innocence, I might have set inquiry on the 
right track. In fine, I was happy to prove my friend- 
ship for him. He shook me most tenderly by the hand 
on parting, and promised never to forget my generous , 
devotion. I went home in disgrace : I need not tell you 
what my father said to me ; I do not think he ever loved 
me from that hour. Shortly after this, my uncle, 
George Gawtrey, the captain, returned from abroad : he 
took a great fancy to me, and I left my father's house 
(which had grown insufferable) to live with him. He 
had been a very handsome man — a gay spendthrift ; he 
had got through his fortune, and now hved on his wits 
—he was a professed eambler. His easy temper, his 
lively humour fascinatea me ; he knew the world well ; 
and, like all ffamblers, was generous when the dice were 
lucky — which, to tell you the truth, they ffeneraily were 
with a man who had no scruples. Though his practices 
were a little suspected, they had never been discovered. 
We lived in an elegant apartment, mixed familiarly with 
men of various ranks, and enjoyed life extremely. I 
brushed off my College rust, and conceived a taste for 
expense : 1 knew not why it was, but in my new ex- 
isten(^ evei^.one was kind to me ; to be sure, they were 
all ne vaut hens, anSf I had spirits that made me welcome 
everywhere. I was a scamp--4)ut a frolicksome scamp 
— and that is always a "popular character. As yet I was 
not dishonest, but saw dishonesty around me, and it 
seemed a very pleasant, jolly mode of making money ; 
and now I again fell inter contact with the young hmr. 
My College friend was as wild in London as he htA 
been at Cambridge ; but the boy-ruffian, though not then 
twenty years of age, had grown into a man-villain." 

Here Qawtrey paused and frowned darkly. 

** He had great natural parts, this young man— much 
wit, readiness, and cunning, and he became very inti« 
mate with my uncle. He learned of him how to play 
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the diee and to pack the cards— he paid him JClOOO fov 
the knowledge !^ 
" How ! a cheat ? You said he was rich." 
'* Hi^ father was very rich, and he had a liberal allow- 
ance, l)ut he was very extravagant ; and rich men love 
gain as well as poor men do ! He had no excuse but 
the grand excuse for all vice — Sblfishnbss. Young as 
he was, he became the fashion, and he fattened upon the 
plunder of his equals, who desired the honour of his ac- 
quaintance. Now 1 had seen my uncle cheat, but I had 
never imitated his example; when the man or fashion 
cheated, and made a jest of his earnings and my seni- 
les — when I saw him courted, flattered, honoored, and 
lis acts unsuspected, because his connexions embraced 
half the peerage, the temptation grew strong, but I still 
resisted it. However, my father always said I was bom 
to be a good-for-nothing, and I could not escape my des- 
tiny. And now I suddenly fell in love : you don't know 
what that is yet — so much the better for you. The girl 
was beautiful, and 1 thought she loved me — perhaps she 
did-— but I was too poor, so her friends said, for mar- 
riage. We courted, as the saying is, in the mean while. 
.It was my love f'^r her, my wish to deserve her, that 
jnade me ircm Hgainst my friend's example. I was fool 
enough to speak to him of Mary — to present him to her: 
this ended in her seduction." (Again Gawirey paused 
and breathed hard.) '' I discovered the treachery— -I 
called out the seducer ; he sneered, and refused to fight 
the lowborn adventurer. I struck him to the earth, and 
then we fought ; I was satisfied by a ball through my 
side! but A^," added Gawtrey, rubbing his hands, and 
with a vindictive chuckle, *' he was a cripple for life ! 
When I recovered, I found that ray foe, whose sick 
chamber was crowded with friends and comforters, had 
taken advantage of my illness to ruin my reputation. 
He« the swindler, accused me of his own crime : the 
equivocal character of my uncle confirmed the charge. 
Jiim, his own highborn pupil was enabled to unmask, 
and his disgrace was visited on me. I left my bed to 
find my uucle (all disguise over) an avowed partner in 
a hell ; and myself, blasted alike in name, love, past and 
future. And then, Philip— then t r^opijfmenced that 
eareer which I have trodden since, thfi prince of good- 
feUows and good-for-nothings, with titi thousand alias- 
es, and ^ mapy strings to n^y bow, ^Society cast me 
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«(r when I was tnnocelht. Egad, T hare had my revetigv 
on society since ! Ho ! ho ! ho !'^ 

The laugh of this man had in it a moral infection* 
There was a sort of gloiving in its deep tone ; it was 
not tlie hollow hysteric of shame and despair— it spoke 
a sanguine joyousness ! William Gawtrey was a man 
whose animal constitution had led him to take animal 

Sleasure in all things : he had enjoyed the 'poisons he 
ad lived on. 

" But your father— surely your father—" 
" My father," interrupted Gawtrey, " refused me the 
money (but a small sum) that, once struck with the 
fitrong impulse of a sincere penitence, I begged of him 
to enable me to get an honest living in an humble trade : 
his refusal soured the penitence ; it gave me an excuse 
for my career ; and conscience grapples to an excuse as 
a drowning wretch to a straw. And yet this hard fa- 
ther — ^this cautious, moral, meney-loving man^three 
months afterward, suffered a rogue — almost a stranger 
— to decoy him into a speculation that promised to bring 
him fifty per cent. : he invested in the traffic of usury 
what had sufficed to save a hundred such as I am from 
perdition, and he lost it all ; it was nearly his whole for- 
tune, but he lives, and has his luxuries still : he cannot 
speculate, but he can save : he cared not if I starved, for 
he finds an hourly happiness in starving himself." 

*' And your friend," said PhiUp, after a pause, in which 
his young sympathies went dangerously with the excu- 
ses for his benefactor, *^ what has become of him, and 
the poor girl V 

'' My friend became a great man ; he succeeded to 
his father's peerage — a very ancient one — ^and to a 
splendid income. He is living still. Well, you shall 
hear about the poor girl ! We are told of victims of 
seduction dying in a workhouse or on a dunghill, peni- 
tent, broken-hearted, and uncommonly ragged and sen- 
timental ; may be a frequent case, but it is not the 
worst. It is worse, I think, when the fair, penitent, in- 
nocent, credulous dupe becomes in her turn the deceiv- 
er ; when she catches vice from the breath upon which 
she has hung ; when she ripens, and mellows, and rots 
away into painted, blazing, staring, wholesale harlotry; 
when, in her tumi she ruins warm youth ^'v^ith false 
smiles and long bills ; and when, worse, worse than all, 
when she has duldreiHHlaiightens pei]»pe-»bioQghl op 
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to the same trade, cooped, plumped for some hoary lech« 
er, without a heart hi their bosoms, unless a balance for 
weighing money may be called a heart : Mary became 
tiiis ; vm I wish to Heaven she had rather died in an 
hospital ! Her lover polluted her soul as well as her 
beauty : he found her another lover when he was tired 
of her. When she was at the age of thirty>six, I met 
hBV in Paris with a daughter of sixteen. I was then 
flush with money, frequenting salons, and playing the 
part of a fine gentleman ; she did not know me at first, 
and she souj^ht my acquaintance. For vou must know, 
my dear fnend,'' said Gawtrey, abrupt]^ breaking off 
the thread of his narrative, ** that I am not altogether 
the low dog you might suppose in seeing me here. At 
Paris^ah ! you don't know Paris — others is a glorious 
ferment in society, in which the dregs are often upper-* 
most. I came here at the Peace ; and here have 1 re* 
sided the greater part of each year ever since. The 
vast masses of energy and life, broken up by the great 
thaw of the Imperiid system, floating along the tide, are 
terrible icebeigs for the vessel of the state. Some 
think Napoleonism over : its effects are only begun. 
Society is shattered from one end to the other, and I 
laugh at the little rivets by which they think to keep it 
together. But to return : Paris, I say, is the atmo- 
sphere for adventurers ; new faces and new men are so 
eommon here that they excite no impertinent inquiry, it 
is so usual to see fortunes made in a day and spent in a 
month ; except in certain circles, there is no widking 
round a man's character to spy out where it wants pie- 
cing ! Some lean Greek poet put lead in his podcets 
to prevent beinjr blown away ; put gold in your pock- 
ets, and at Paris you may defy the sharpest wind in the 
world— yea, even the breath of that old jEoIus— Scan- 
dal ! WeU, then, I had money— no matter how I came 
by it — and health, and gayety ; and I was well received 
in the coteries that exist in all capitals, but mostly 
in France, where pleasure is the cement that joins 
many discordant atoms : here, I say, I met Mary, and 
her daughter by my old friend— the daughter, still inno- 
cent, but, saere I in wiiat an element of vice ! We knew 
each other's secrets, Mary and I, and kept them : she 
thought me a greater knave than i. was, and she in^ 
trusted to me her intention of selling her child to a neh 
S&glWi BiM^pB. .Qa.th^ other hand, the poor gid 
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confided to m^ her horror of the veenes she witnessed 
and the snares that suironnded her. What do you 
tiiink preserved her pure from all danger t Bah ! you 
. will never guess ! It was partly because, if example 
corrupts, it as often deters, but principally because she 
loved. A girl who loves one man purely has about her 
an amulet wMch defies the advances of the profligate. 
There was a handsome young Italian, an artist, who 
frequented the house — he was the man. I had to 
choose, then, between mother and daughter : I chose 
tie last." 

Philip seized hold of Gawtrey's hand, grasped it 
warmly, and the Good-for-nothing continued : 

*' Do you know that I loved that girl as well as I had 
ever loved the mother, though in another way ! She 
w€u what I had fancied the mother to be ; still more 
fair, more graceful, more winning, with a heart as full 
of love as her mother's had been of vanity. I loved 
that child as if she had been my own daughter; I in- 
duced her to leave her mother's house—I secreted her 
— I saw her married to the man she loved-~I gave her 
away, and saw no more of her for several months.'' 

•*Whyr' 

*' Because I spent them in prison ! The young peo* 
pie could not live upon air ; I gave them what I had, 
and, tn order to do mor^, I did something which dis- 

P eased the police. I narrowly escaped that time ; but 
am popular — very popular; and, with plenty of wit- 
nesses, not over scrupulous, I got off! When I was re- 
leased, I would not go to see them, for my clothes were 
ragged : the police still watched me, and I would not 
do them harm in the world ! Ay, poor wretches ! they 
struggled so hard : he could get very little by his art, 
thou^ I believe he was a cleverish fellow at it, and the 
money I had given them could not last for ever. They 
lived near the Champs Elys6es, and at night I used to 
steal out and look at them through the window. They 
seemed so happy, and so handsome, and so good ; but 
he looked sickly, and I saw that, like all Italians, he 
languished for his own warm climate. But man is 
bom to act as well as to contemplate," pursued Gaw- 
trey, changing his tone into the aUegroy " and I was 
soon driven into my old ways, though in a lower line. 
I went to London just to give my reputation an airing; 
and when I returned, pretty flush again, the paor Italian 
Vol. L— S 
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was de^ and Fanny was a widow, with one boy, and 
ene9mt9 with a seeood child. So then I sooglk her 
again, for h^ mother had found her oat^ and was at her 
with her devilish kindness ; but Heaven was merciful^ 
and took her away from both of us : she died in giving 
birth to a girl, and her last words were uttered to me, 
imploring me — the adventurer — the charlatan — the good? 
for-nothmg — to keep her child from the clutches of her 
own mother. Well, sir, I did what I could for both the 
children ; but the boy was consumptive, Uke his father, 
and sleeps at Pcre la Chaise. The girl is here — you 
shall see her some day. Poor Fanny ! if ever the devil 
will let me, I shall reform for her sake ; meanwhile^ 
for her sake I must get grist for the mill. My story is 
concluded, for I need not tell you of all my prank»-r 
of all the parts I have played in life. 1 have never been 
a murderer, or a buiglar, or a highway robber, or what 
the law calls a thief. I can only say as I said before, I 
have lived upon my wits, and they have been a tolerable 
capital on the whole. I have been an actor, a money* 
lender, a physician, a professor of animal magnetism 
(that was lucrative till it went out of fashion — perhaps 
it will come in again) ; I have been a lawyer, a house- 
agent, a dealer in curiosities and ehina ; I have kept a 
hotel ; I have set up a weekly newspaper ; 1 have seen 
almost every city in Europe/ and made acquaintance 
with some of its jails : but a man who has plenty of 
brains generally falls on his legs.-^ 

" And your father?^' said Philip : and here he inforra« 
ed Gawtrey of the conversation he had overheard in the 
churchyard, but on which a scruple of natural delicacy 
had hitherto kept him silent. 

" Well, now," said his host, while a slight blush rose 
to his cheeks, " I will tell you, that though to m J- father's 
sternness and avarice I a||sibute many of my faults, I 
yet always had a sort of love for him ; and when in 
London, I accidentally heard that he was growing blind, 
and living with an artful old jade of a housekeeper, who 
might send him to rest with a dose of magnesia the 
night after she had coaxed him to make a will in her fa- 
vour, I sought him out — ^and — ^But you say you- heard 
what passed t"^ 

^ Yes ; and I heai^ him also call you by name when 
it was too late, and I saw the tears on his cheeks.'' 

"Did yottl Will you swear to thatV exdaimed 
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Oawtrey, with Tehemence ; and then shading his brow 
with his hand, he fell into a revery that lasted some mo- 
ments. ** If anything happen to me, Philip," he said, 
abruptly, ''perhaps he may yet be a father to poor Fan- 
ny ; and if he takes to her, she will repay him for what- 
ever pain I may, perhaps, have cost him. Stop ! now I 
think of it, I will write down his address for you — never 
forget it — there ! It is time to go to bed.'' 

Gawtrey's tale made a deep impression on Philip. He 
was too young, too inexperienced, too much borne away 
by the passion of the narrator to see that Gawtrey had 
less cause to blame Fate than himself. True, he had 
been unjustly implicated in the disgrace of an unworthy 
uncle ; but he had lived with that uncle, though he knew 
him to be a common cheat : true, he had been betrayed 
by a friend ; but he had before known that friend to be a 
man without principle or honour. But what wonder 
that an ardent boy saw nothing of this— saw only the 
good heart that had saved a poor girl from vice, and 
sighed to relieve a harsh and avaricious parent ? Even 
the hints that Gawtrey unawares let fall, of practices 
scarcely covered by the jovial phrase of " a great school, 
boy's scrapes," either escaped the notice of Philip, or 
were chantaMy construed by him, in the compassion 
and the ignorance of a young, hasty, and greatful heart. 



CHAPTER IV. 

** And she*! a stranger ! 
Women— bewaie women.'*~MiDDLiTOV 

** As we love our youngest children best. 
So the last fruit of our nffection, 
Wherever we be8to##, is most strong ; 
Since 'tis indeed our latest harvest-home, 
Last merriment 'fore winter !" 

Wbbstbb : DeviTs Law Cq$*, 

^* I would fain know what kind thing a man's heart is ? 
i will report it to you : 'lis a thing framed 
With divers comers !"— >RowLKy. 

I RAVE said that Gawtrey 's tale made a deep impres- 
sion on Philip ; that impression was increased by suo- 
sequent conversations, more frank even thaa their tslk 
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had hitherto been. Th^ra was certainly about this man 
a fatal charm which concealed his yices. It arose, per* 
haps, from the perfect combination of his i^ysioal frame ; 
from a health which made his spirits buoyant and hearty 
under all circumstances ; and a Uood so fresh, so san- 
guine, that it could not fail to keep the pores of the heart 
open. But he was not the less— for all his kindly im- 
pulses and generous feelings, and despite the manner in 
which, naturally anxious to make the least unfavosrable 
portrait of himself to Philip, he softened and glossed 
over the practices of his life— a thorough and complete 
rogue ; a dangerous, desperate, reckless dare-devil : it 
was easy to see when anvthing crossed him, by the 
doud'^n his shaggy brow, by the swelling of Uie veins 
on the forehead, by the dilation of the broad nostril, that 
he was one to cut his way through every obstacle to an 
end-^cholerie, impetuous, fierce, determined ; such, in- 
deed, were the qualities that made him respected among 
his associates, as his more bland and humorous ones 
made him beloved : he was, in fact, the incarnation of 
that great spirit which the laws of the workl raise up 
against the world, and by which the world's injustice, 
on a large scale, is awfully chastised ; on a small scale, 
merely nibbled at and harassed, as the rat that gnaws 
the hoof of the elephant : the spirit which, on a vast the- 
atre, rises up, gigantic and sublime, in the heroes of war 
and revolution— in Mirabeaus, Marats, Napoleons; on a 
minor stage, it shows itself in demagogues, fanatical 
philosophers, and mob-writers; and on the forbidden 
boards, before whose reeking lamps outcasts sit, at once 
audience and actors, it never produced a knave more 
consummate in his part, or carrying it off with more 
buskined dignity, than William Gawtrey. I call him by 
his aboriginal name ; as for his other appellations, Bac- 
chus himself had not so many ! 

One day a lady, richly tiressed, was ushered by Mr. 
Bimie into the bureau of Mr. Love, alias Gawtrey. Phil- 
ip was seated by the window, reading, for the first time, 
the •* Candide r that work, next to " Rasselas," the most 
hopeless and gloomy of the sports of genius with man- 
kind. The lady seemed rather embarrassed when she 
Serceived Mr. Love was not alone. She drew back, and, 
rawing her veil still more closely around her, said in 
French, 
" Pardon me, I would wish a private convjsrsation.'* 
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Philip rose to withdraw, when the lady, observing him 
with eyes whose lustre shone through the veil, said 
gently, 

" But perhaps the young gentleman is discreet."^ 

" He 18 not discreet, he is discretioh !— my adopted 
son. You may confide in him — ^upon my honour you 
may, madam !'* and Mr. Love placed his hand on his 
heart. ^ 

*> He is very young,^' said the lady, in a tone of invol- 
untary compassion, as, with a very white hand, she un- 
elasped the bucide of her cloak. 

'^ He can the better understand the curse of celibaey,^ 
vetumed Mr. Love, smiling. 

The lady lifted part of her veil, and discovered a hand- 
some mouth, and a set of small, white teeth ; for she 
too smiled« though gravely, as she turned to Morton 
and said, 

'^ You seem, sir, more fitted to be a votary of the tem- 
ple than one of its officers. However, Monsieur Love, 
let there be no mistake between us : I do not come here 
to form a marriage, but to prevent one. I understand 
Chat Monsieur the Vicomte de Vaudemont has called into 
request your services. I am one of the vicomte's famip 
ly ; we are all anxious that he should not contract an 
engagement of the strange, and, pardon me, unbecoming 
character which must stamp a union formed at a publio 
office." 

^' I assure yon, madam,^said Mr. Love, with dignity, 
^that we have contributed to the very first^s-" 

" Mon Dieu r interrupted the lady, with much impa- 
tience, '^ spare me a eulogy on your establishment : I 
have no doubt it is very respectable ; and for grUfttes 
and epiciets may do extremely well. But the vieomte is 
a man of birth and connexions. In a word, what he 
contemplates is preposterous. I know not what fee 
Monsieur Love expects ; but if he contrive to amuse 
Monsieur de Vaudemont, and to frustrate every connex- 
ion he proposes to form, that fee, whatever it may be, 
shall be doubled. Do you understand me I" 

^ Perfectly, madam ; yet it is not your offer that will 
bias me, but the desire to oblige so charming a lady.'* 

*" It is agreed, then V said the lady, carelessly ; and, 
as she spoke, she again glanced at Philip. 

^' If madame will call again, I will inform her Qf my 
plans;' swd Mr. Love. 
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<'Y«8, I will call agsin. Good-monung !" As she 
rose and passed Philip, she wholly pat aside her yefl, 
and looked at him with a gaze entirely free from co- 
quetry, but carious, searching, and perhaps admiring : 
the look that an artist may give to a picture that seems 
of more value than the place where he finds it would 
seem to in^cate. The countenance of the lady herself 
was fair and noble, and Philip felt a strange thrill at his 
heart, as, with a slight inclination of her head, she tam- 
ed from the room. 

" Ah !'* said Gavrtrev, laughing, ^ this is not the first 
time I have been paid by relations to break off the mar- 
riages 1 had formed, ffgad ! if one could open a bureau 
to make married people single, one would be a Crcesus 
in no time ! Well, then, this decides me to complete 
the union between Monsieur Goupillo and Mademoiselle 
de Courral. I had balanced a little hitherto between 
the ipicier and the vicomte. Now I will conclude mat- 
ters. Do you know, Phil, I think you have made a con- . 
quest?" 

'* Pooh !" said Philip, colouring. 

In effect, that very evening Mr. Love saw both the 
Ijpteter and Ad^le, and fixed the marriage-day. As Mon- 
sieur Goupille was a person of great oisti notion in the 
faubourg, this wedding mtss one that Mr. Love congratu- 
lated himself greatly upon ; and he cheerfully ^cepted 
an invitation for himself and his partners to honour the 
noees with their presence. 

A night or two before the day fixed for the marriage 
of Monsieur Goupille and the aristocratic Adele, when 
Mr. Bimie had retired, Gawtrey made his usual prep^ 
aratipns for enjoying himself. But this time the cigar 
and the punch seemed to fail of their effect ; Gawtrey 
remained moody and silent ; aiui Morton was thinking 
of the bright eyes of the lady who was so much inter* 
csted against the amours of the Yicomte de Yaudemont 

At last Gawtrey broke silence : 

" My young friend," said he, " I told you of my little 
pratige^l have been buying toys for her this morning 
—she is a beautiful creature : to-morrow is her birthday 
—she will then be six years old. But^but — " here 
Gawtrey sighed, ** I fear she is not all right here," and 
he touched his forehead. 

*' I should like much to see her/' said Philip, not no- 
ticing the latter lomark. 
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** And you shall ; you shall come with me lo-monow. 
Heighho ! I should not like to die for her sake !" 

'* Does her wretched relation attempt to regain her V^ 

" Her relation ! No ; she is no more — ^she died about 
two years since ! Poor Mary ! I — well, this is folly. 
But Fanny is at present in a convent ; they are all kind 
to her, but then I pay well ; if I were dead and the pay 
stopped, again I ask, what would become of her, unless, 
as I before said, my father — " 

*^ But you are making a fortune now ?" 
' " If this lasts — ^yes ; but I live in fear : the police of 
this cursed city are lynx-eyed: however, that is the 
bright side of the question." 

" Why not have the child with you, since you love her 
so much ? She would be a great comfort to you." 

" Is this a place for a chfld — a girl V said Gawtrey, 
stamping his foot impatiently. *' I should go mad if I 
saw that viUanous dead man's eye bent upon her !" 

" You speak of Bimie. How can you endure him V 

" When you are my age you will know why we en- 
dure what we dread — why we make friends of those 
who else would be most horrible foes : no, no, nothing 
can deliver me of this man but Death. And— and— " 
added Gawtrey, turning pale, '* I cannot murder a man 
who eats my bread. There are stronger ties, my lad, 
than affection, that bind men like galley-slaves together. 
He who can hang you puts the halter round your neck, 
and leads you by it like a dog." 

A shudder came over the young listener. And what 
(Jark secrets, known only to those two, had bound, to a 
man seemingly his subordinate and tool, the strong will 
and resolute temper of William Gawtrey ? 

'* But begone, dull care !" exclaimed Gawtrey, rousing 
himself. ^ And, after all, Bimie is a useful fellow, and 
dare no more turn against me than I against him ! Why 
don't you dhnk more 1 

* Oh ! have you e'er heard of the fiuned Captain Wattle?* " 

♦ 

and Gawtrey broke out into a loud Bacchanalian hymn, 
in which Philip could find no mirth, and from which the 
songster suddenly paused to exclaim, 

** Mind you say nothing about Fanny to Biroie ; my 
secrets with him are not of that nature. He could not 
luMrt; her, poor lamb \ it is true:— at least, ^ far as I can 
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foresee. But one can never feel too sure of one^s lamb 
if one once introduces it to the botcher !" 

The next day being Sunday,* the bureau was closed, 
and Philip and Gawjtrey repaired to the convent. It 
was a dismal-looking place as to the exterior ; but with« 
in there was a large garden, well kept, and, notwitho 
standing the winter, it seemed fair and refreshing com- 
pared with the polluted streets. The window of the 
room into which they were shown looked upon the 
greensward, with walls covered with ivy at the farther 
end. And Philip*s own childhood came back to him ais 
he gazed on the quiet of the lonely place. 

The door opened : an infant voice was heard ; a voice 
of glee^-of rapture ; and a child, light and beautiful as 
a fairy, bounded to Gawtrey's breast. 

Nestling there, she kissed his face, his hands, hia 
clothes, with a passion that did not seem to belong to 
her age, laughing and sobbing almost at a breath. 

On his part, Gawtrey appeared equally affected ; he 
Stroked down her hair with his huge hand, calling her 
all manner of pet names, in a tremulous yoiee that vain* 
ly struggled to be gay. 

At lengtli he took the toys he had brought with him 
from his capacious pockets, and, strewing them on the 
floor, fairly stretched his vast bulk along; while the 
ph}14 tumbled over him, sonietimes grasping at the toys, 
Und then again returning to his bosom and laying her 
bead ther^, looked up quietly into his eyes, as if the joy 
ivere too much for hpr. 

Morton, unheeded by both, stood by with folded arms. 
He thought of his }bst ^nd ungrateful brother, and mut^ 
tered to himself, 

** Fool 1 when she is older she will foitsake him !" 

Fanny betrayed in her face the Italian origin of her 
father. She had that exceeding richness of complexion 
which, though not common even in Italy, is only to be 
found in the daughters of that land, an4 which harmo- 
nized well with the purple lustre of her hair, and the fuU, 
clear iris of the dark eyes. Never were parted cherries 
brighter than her dewy lips ; and the colour of the open 
peck and the rounded arms was of a whiteness still 
more dazzling, from the darkness of the hair and the 
parnation of the glowing cheek. 

Suddenly Fanny started from Gavrtrey's arms, and, 
running up to Morton, gsaed a( bim wi^tfuUyi and saiA 
in Frenob, 
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«« Who are you 1 Db yOu ctfmie from the Inoonl I 
think you do.'* Then, stoppii^ abruptly, she broke into 
a Terse of a nursery-song, which she chanted with a 
low, listless tone, as if she were not conetcious of the 
sense. As she thus sung, Morton, looking at her, felt a 
stnuage and painful doubt seise him. The child's eyes, 
though soft, were so vacant in their gaze. 

'' And why do I come from the moon V said he. 

" Because you look sad and cross. I don't like you— 
I don't like^the moon, it gives me a pain here !" and she 
put her hand to her temples. *' Have you got anything 
for Fanny — ^poor, poor Fanny V and, dwelling on the 
epithet, she shook her head mournfully. 

" You arc rich Fanny, with all those toys." 

" Am 1 1 Everybody calls me poor Fanny— every- 
body but papa ;" and she ran again to Gawtrey, and laid 
her head on his shoulder. 

" She calls me papa !" 6aid Gawtrey, kissing her ; 
" you hear it ? Bless her !" 

" And you never kiss any one but Fanny— you have 
no other little girl !" said the child, earnestly, and with 
a look less vacant than that which had sackLened Morton. 

" No other— no — ^nothing under Heaven, and perhaps 
above it, but you!" and he clasped her in his anns. 
<< But," he added, after a pause, *' but mind me, Fanny, 
you must like this gentleman. He will be always good 
to you; and he had a little brother whom he was as 
fond of as I am of you." 

" No, I won't like him— I wont Uke anybody but you 
and my sister!" 

" Sister ! Who is your sister V 

The child's face relapsed into an expression -almoift 
of idiotcy. " I don't know ; I never saw her. I hear 
her sometimes, but I don't understand what she says. 
Hush ! come here !" and she stole to the window on 
tiptop. Gawtrey followed and looked out. 

" Do you hear her now V said Fanny. " What does 
ahesayl" 

As the girl spoke, some bird among the evergreens 
uttered a shrill, plaintive cry rather than song : a sound 
that the thrush occasionally makes in the winter, and 
which seems to express something of fear, and pain, and 
impatience. 

'' What does she say 1 Can you tell me 1" asked the 
child. 
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'< Pooh ! that is a bird : why do you call it your sis- 
ter!" 

^ I donH know ! because it is — because it— because— 
I don't know — is it not in pain % Do something for it, 
papa !" 

Gawtrey glanced at Morton, whose face betokened his 
deep pity, and, creeping up to him, whispered, 

^ Do you think she is really touched here! No, no, 
she will outgrow it^-I am sure she will !*' 

Morton sighed. 

Fanny by this time had again seated herself in the 
middle of the floor, and arranged her toys, but without 
seeming to take pleasure in them. 

At last Gawtrey was obliged to depart. The lay sis* 
ter who had charge of Fanny was summoned into the 
parlour, and then the child's manner entirely changed : 
ner face grew purple ; she sobbed with as much anger 
as grief ; '' She would not leave papa ; she would not 
go — ^that she would not !" 

" It is always so," whispered Gawtrey to Morton, in 
an abashed and apologetic voice. " It is so difllcult to 
get away from her. Just go and talk with her while i 
steal out.'' 

Morton went to her as she struggled with the patient, 
gpod-^natured sister, and began to sooth and caress her; 
tUl she turned on him her large humid eyes, and sai4 
mournfully, 

" Tu es mechantj tu. Poor Fanny V^ 

♦* But ^his pretty doll — ^*' began the sister. 

The child looked at it joylessly, 

" And papa is going to die !'* 

" Whenever monsieur goes,'* whispered the nun, ** she 
always says that he is dead, and cries herself quietly to 
sleep ; when monsieur returns, she says he is come to 
life again. Some one, I suppose, once talked to hw 
about death ; and she thinks, when she loses sight of 
any one, that that is death." 

" Poor child !" said Morton, with a trembling voice. 

The child looked up, smiled, stroked his cheek with 
her little hand, and said, 

<* Thank you \ Yes ! poor Fanny ! Ah, he is going--- 
see !■— let me go too — tu es mechant,'*^ 

" But," said Morton, detaining her gently, " do you 
know that you give him pain 1 You make him cry by 
showing pain yourself, Don't make him so sad (" 
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*the child seemed struck; hung down her head for a 
moment, as if in thought ; and then, jumping from Mor- 
ton's lap, ran to Gawtrey, put up her pouting lips, and 
said, 

" One kiss more !" 

Gawtrey kissed her and turned away his head. 

" Fanny is a good girl ;" aiid Fanny, as she spoke, 
went back to Morton, and put her little fingers into her 
eyes, as if either to shut out Gawtrey's retreat from her 
sight, or to press back her tears. 

** Give me the doll now. Sister Marie.'* 

Morton smiled and sighed; placed the child, who 
struggled no more, in the nbn's arms, and left the room ; 
but, as he closed the door, he looked back, and saw that 
Fanny had escaped from the sister, thrown herself on 
the floor, and was crying, but not aloud. 

" Is she not a little darling 1" said Gawtrey, as they 
gained the street. 

** She is, indeed, a most beautiful child !" 

** And you will love her if I leave her penniless,'* said 
Gawtrey, abruptly. ," It was your love for your mother 
and your brother that made me like you from the first. 
Ay," continued Gawtrey, in a tone of great earnestness, 
*' ay ; and, whatever may happen to me, I will strive and 
keep you, my poor lad, harmless, and, what is better, 
innocent even of such matters as sit light enough on my 
own well-seasoned conscience. In turn, if ever you 
have the power, be good to her — ^yes, be good to her ! I 
won't say a harsh word to you if fever you like to turn 
king's evidence against myself." 

'* Gawtrey !" said Morton, reproachfully, and almost 
fiercely. 

'* Bah ! such things are ! But, tell me honestly, do 
yovL think she is nery strange — ^very deficient 1" 

'* I have not seen enough of her to judge," answered 
Morton, evasively. 

" She is so changeful !" persisted Gawtrey; " some* 
^Unes you would say that she was above her age, she 
comes out with such thoughtful, clever things ; then, the 
next moment, she throws me into despair. These nuns 
are very skilful in education — at least they are said to 
be 80. The doctors give me hope, too; you see her 
poor mother was very unhappy at the time of her birth 
—delirious, indeed — that may account for it. I ofte^ 
fancy Hafeifc is tbe constant easofteaient which her sufa 
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occasions me thit makes me love her BO much; yoaaem 
she is one who can never shift for herself. I must get 
money for her; I have left a little already with the su- 
perior, and I would not touch it to save myself from 
famine ! If she has money, peoi^ will be kmd enough 
to her. And then," continued Gawtrey, *^ you must per- 
ceive that she loves nothing in the world but me— me, 
whom nobody else loves I Well, weU, now to the shop 
again !" 

On retuniinff home, tiie bonne informed them that a 
lady had called, and asEed both for Monsieur Love and 
the young oentleman, and seemed much chagrined at 
missing dK>th. By the description, Morton guessed she 
was tlM fair incognita, and felt disai^inted at having 
lost the interview. 



CHAPTER V. 

** The ciuMd eaild was at hit wonted trads, 
8tiU temptiog heedlaas mes into his anais, 
In witcbiDff wiasi at I before have aaid; 
But when be saw, in goodly gear arrayed, 
The grave, majestic knight approaching nigh. 
Hie countenance fell.'' 

Thomsos; Ca»a4 of JndoUne*. 

• 

The momin|[ rose that was to unite Monsieur Goupilie 
with Mademoiselle Addle de CourvaL The ceremony 
was performed, and bride and bridegroom went thiougn 
that tryinff ordeal with becoming gravity. Oidy the 
elegant Adele seemed more unaffectedly agitated than 
Mr. Love could well account for ; she was very nervous 
in church, and more often turned her eyes to the door 
than to the altar. Perhaps she wanted to run away ; 
but it was either too late or too early for that proceed- 
ing. The rite performed, the happy pair and their 
friends adjourned to the Cadran Bieu, that restaurant m> 
celebrated in the festivities of the good citizens of Pans. 
Here Mr. Love had ordered, at the Spider's expense, a 
most tasteful entertainment. 

^Sacri! but you have not played the economist. 
Monsieur Lofe,'* said Monsieur GoupiDe, rather (|uen»- 
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lously, as he glanced at the long room adorned with 
artificial flowers, and the table d cinquante converts. 

** Bah !" replied Mr. Love, "you can retrench after- 
ward. Think of the fortune she brought you." 

" It is a pretty sum, certainly," said Monsieur Goupille, 
" and the notary is perfectly satisfied." 

" There is not a marriage in Paris that does me more 
credit," said Mr. Love ; and he marched off to receive 
the compliments and congratulations that awaited him 
among such of the guests as were aware of his good 
offices. The Vicomte de Vaudemont was, of course, not 
present. He had not been near Mr. Love since Addle 
had accepted the Spicier, But Madame Beavor, in a 
white bonnet hned with lilach, was hanging sentiment- 
ally on the arm of the Pole, who looked very grand with 
his white favour ; and Mr. Higgins had been introduced 
by Mr. Love to a little dark Creole, who wore paste 
diamonds, and had very languishing eyes ; so that Mr. 
Love's heart might well swell with satisfaction at the 
prospect of the various blisses -to come, which might 
owe their origin to his benevolence. In fact, that arch- 
priest of the Temple of Hymen was never more great 
than he was that day ; never did his establishment seem 
more soUd, his reputation more popular, or his fortune 
more sure. He was the life of the party. 

The banquet over, the revellers prepared for a dance. 
Monsieur Goupille, in tights, still tighter than be usually 
wore, and of a rich nankeen, quite new, with striped 
silk stockings, opened the ball with the lady of a rich 
ndtissier in the same faubourg ; Mr. Love took out the 
bride. The evening advanced ; and, after several other 
dances of ceremony. Monsieur Goupille conceived him- 
self entitled to dedicate one to connubial affection. A 
country-dance was called, and the epicier claimed the 
fair hand of the gentle Adele. About this time, two 
persons, not hitherto perceived, had quietly entered the 
room, and, standing near the doorway, seemed examin- 
ing the dancers, as if in search for some one. They 
bebbed their heads up and down, to and fro— now 
stooped, now stood on tiptoe. The one was a tall, large- 
. whiskered, fair-haired man; the other a httle, thin, 
neatly-dressed person, who kept his hand on the arm of 
his companion, and whispered to him fh>m time to time. 
The wluskered gentleman replied in a guttural tone, 
which proclaimed his origin to be German. The busy 

Vot. L— t 
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dancers did not perceiTe the fttrangers. The by-8tander« 
did, and a huia of curiosity circled round : who could 
^ey be t who had invited them ? they were new faces 
in the faahourg-— perhaps relations to Adele 1 

In high delight, the fair bride was skipping down the 
middle, while Monsieur Goopille, w^ing his forehead 
with care, admired her agility; when, lo and behold! 
the whiskered gentlema^ I have described abruptly ad- 
vanced from his companion, and eiied, 

" La vaUd ! saeri Umnmrt T 

At that voice-^at that apparition^ the bride hidted ; 
so suddenly, indeed, that she had not time to put down 
both feet, but remained with one high in air, while the 
other sustained itself on the light fantastic toe. The 
company naturally imagined this to be an operatic flour- 
ish which called for approbation. Monsieur Love, who 
was thundering down behind her, csried *^ Bravo !" and 
as the well-grown gentleman had to make a sweep to 
avoid disturbing her equilibrium, he came full against 
the whiskered stranger, and sent him off as a bat sends 
abaU. 

^'ManDieuP* cried Moiuneur Goupille. ^Md douce 
amie — she has fainted away !" And, indeed, Adele had 
no sooner recovered her balance, than she resigned it 
once more into the arms of the startled Pole, who was 
happily at hand. 

In the mean time, the German stranger^ who had 
saved himself from falling by coming with his fiiU force 
upon the toes of Mr. Higgins, again advanced to the spot, 
and, rudely seizing the fair bride by the arm, exclaimed, 

" No sham, if you jdease, raadame. Speak ! What 
the devil have you done with the money V^ > , 

" Really, sir," said Monsieur Goupille, drawing up hia 
cravat, " this is very eztraordbary conduct ! What have 
you got to say to this lady's money 1 it ia my money 
now, sir !" 

'' Oho ! it is, is it 1 We'll soon see that. Ajiprogkt» 
dionCy Monsieur Favart^ faites voire devoir,^ 

At these words, the small companion of the stranger 
slowly sauntered to the spot, while, at the sound of lbs 
name and the tread of his step, the throng gave way to 
the right and left : for Monsieur Favart was CMie of the 
most renowned chiefii of the great Parisian police— a 
man worthy to be the contemporary of the illnstrious 
Yidocq. 
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^ Cabneai «oiur, messieurs ; do not be alanned, ladies,*' 
8atd this gentleman, in the mildest of all human voices ; 
and, certainly, no oil dropped on the watejfs ever pro* 
dnced so tranquillizing an efiect as that small, feeble, 
gentle tenour. The Pole, in especial, who was holding 
the fair bride with both liis arms, shook all over, and 
seemed about to let his burden gradually slide to the 
floor, when Monsi<eur Favart, looking at him with a be- 
nevolent smile, said, 

" Aha^ mon brave ! c^est tot, Restez done, Restez^ ten- 
ant'toujours la dame T' 

The Pole, thus condemned, in the French idiom, ** al- 
ways to hold the dttme,^^ mechanically raised the arms he 
had previously dejected, and the police officer^ with aa 
approving nod of the head, said, 

*' Bon ! ne hougez pointy e^est ^« /" 

Monsieur Goupille, in equal idurprise and indignation 
to see his better half thus consigned, without any care 
to his own marital feelings, to the arms of another, was 
about to snatch her from the Pole, when Monsieur Fa- 
vart, touching him on the breast with his little finger, 
said, in the suavest manner, 

*' Mon bourgeois, meddle not with what does not con* 
cem you !" 

" With what does not concern me /" replied Monsieur 
Goupille, drawing himself im to so great a stretch that 
he seemed pulling off his tights the wrong way. '< Ex- 
plain yourself, if you please ! This lady is my wife !'' 

" Say that again-^that's all !" cried the whiskered 
stranger, in most horrible French, and with a funous 
grimace, as he shook both his fists under the nose of the 
Ipicier, 

*'Say it again, sir," said Monsieur Goupille, by no 
means daunted ; " and why should not I say it again ) 
That lady is my wife !" 

"You lie! she is miner cried the German ; and, bend- 
ing down, he caught the fair Ad^le from the Pole with 
as little ceremony as if she. had never had a great 
grandfather a marquis, and giving her a shake that might 
have roused the dead, thundered out, 

<* Speak ! Madame Bihl ! Are you my wife or not T' 

" Monstre /" murmured Ad^le, opening her eyes. 

" There — you hear— she owns me !" said the German, 
appealing to the company with a triumphant air. 

" Cest vrai !" said the soft voice of the policeman. 
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" And now, pray donH let us disturb your amusements 
any longer. We have a fiacre at the door. Remove 
your lady, Sfonsieur Bihl." 

" Monsieur Lofe ! Monsieur Lofe !" cried, or, rather, 
snecired the epicier, darting across the room, and seizing 
the chef by the tail of his coat just as he was half way- 
through the door, " come back ! Quelle mauvais plai- 
santerie me faites vous iqi ! Did you not tell me that 
lady was single ? Am I married or not ? Do I stand on 
my head or my heels V 

"Hush—hush! mon bon bourgeois P^ whispered Mr. 
Love ; " all shall be explained to-morrow!" 

" Who is this gentleman V asked Monsieur Favart> 
approaching Mr. Love, who, seeing himself in fopvit, 
suddenly jerked off the epicier, thrust his hands down 
into his breeches pockets, buried his chin in his cravat, 
elevated his eyebrows, screwed in his eyes, and puffed 
out his cheeks, so that the astonished Monsieur Gou- 
pille really thought himself bewitched, and literally did 
not recognise the face of the matchmaker. 

" Who is this gentleman V repeated the little officer, 
standing beside, or, rather, below Mr. Love, and looking 
so diminutive by the contrast that you might have fan- 
cied that the Priest of Hymen had only to breathe to 
blow him away. 

"Who should he. be, monsieur?" cried, with great 
pertness, Madame Rosalie Caumartin, coming to the re- 
lief with the generosity of her sex : " this is Monsieur 
hofe-^Anglais celebre. What have you to say against 
him V 

" He has got 600 francs of mine !" cried the Spicier. 

The policeman scanned Mr. Love with great attention. 
" So you are in Paris again ! Hein ! votts jouez toujours 
votre,r6le V 

" Mafoi r said Mr. Love, boldly, " I don't understand 
what nfionsieur means ; my character is well known ; go 
and inquire it in London — ask the secretary of foreign 
affairs what is said of me — inquire of my ambassador- 
demand of my — " 

" Voire passeport, mxmsieur ?". 

" It is at home. A gentleman does not carry his pass- 
port in his pocket whenhe goes to a ball !" 

" I will call and see it : au revoir ! Take my advice, 
and leave Paris ; I think I have seen you somewhere !" 

" Yet I have never had the honour to marry mon- 
sieur !" said Mr. Love, with a poUte bow. 
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In return for his joke, the policeman gave Mr. Love 
one look — ^it was a quiet look, very quiet ; but Mr. Love 
seemed uncommonly affected by it; he did not sa^ 
another word, but found himself outside the house in a 
twinkling. Monsieur Favart turned round, and saw the 
Pole making himself as small as possible behind the 
goodly proportions of Madame Beavor. 

'' What name does that gentleman go by V' 

" So— vo — ^lofski, the heroic Pole," cried Madame 
Beavor, with sundry misgivings at the unexpected cow- 
ardice of so great a patriot. 

^' Hein ! take care of yourselves, laches. I have no- 
thing against that person this time. But Monsieur La- . 
tour has served his apprenticeship at the galleys, and is 
BO more a Pole than I am a Jew." 

" And this lady's fbrtune !" cried Monsieur Goupille, 
pathetically ; *' the settlementis are all made, the^ot^es 
all paid. I am sure that there must be sdliie mistake." 

Monsieur Bihl, who had by this time restored his lost 
Helen to her senses, stalked up to the epicier, dragging ' 
the lady aloUg with him. 

'' Sir, there is no mistake ! But, when I have got the 
money, if you like to have the lady, you are welcome to 
her." 

" Monstre /" again muttered the fair Addle. 

" The long and the short of it," said Monsieur Favart, 
*' is, that Monsieur Bihl is a brave garqony and has been 
half over the world as a courier." 

" A courier !" exclaimed several voices. 

" Madame was nursery-gojremess to an English mi- 
lord. They married, and quarrelled— no harm in that, 
mes amt5— nothing more common. Monsieur Bihl is a 
very faithful fellow ; nursed his last master in an illness 
that ended fatally, because he travelled with his doctor. 
Mihrd left him a handsome legacy ; he retired from ser- 
vice, and fell ill, perhaps from idleness or beer. Is not 
that the story. Monsieur Bihl t" 

" He was .always drunk^the wretch !" sobbed Addle. 

^* That was to drown my domestic sorrows," said the 
German ; " and, when I was sick in my bed, madame 
ran off with my money. Thanks to monsieur,. I have 
found both, and I wish you a very good-night." 

^^ Dansez vous toujaurSf mes amis,^ said the oflScer, 
bowing. And, following Adele and her spouse, the little 

/an left the reom— where he had caused, in chests so 
T2 
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broad and limbs so doughty, much the same consterna- 
tion as that which some diminutivo ferret occasions in 
a burrow of rabbits twice his size. 

Morton had outstayed Mr. Love. But he thought it 
nnnecessftry to linger long after that gentleman's depart- 
ure ; and, in the general hubbub that ensued, he crept 
out un perceived, and soon arrived at the bureau. He 
found Mr. Love and Mr. Bimie already engaged in pack- 
ing up their effects. " Why, when did you leave V said 
Morton to Mr. Bimie. 

" I saw the policeman enter." 

^ And why the deuse did not you tell us V said Gaw- 
trey. 

"Every man for himself. Besides, Mr. Love was 
dancing,'' replied Mr. Birnie, with a dull glance of dis- 
dain. 

" Philosophy!" muttered Gawtrey, thrusting his dress- 
coat into his trui^ ; then suddenly changing his voice, 
" Ha ! ha ! it was a very good joke, after all — own 1 did 
it well. Ecod ! if he had not given me that look, I think 
I should have turned the tables on him. But those d — d 
fellows learn of the mad doctors how to tame us. Faith, 
my heart went down to my shoes — yet I'm no coward !" 

** But, after all, he evidently di4 not know you," said 
Morton ; " and what has he to say against you 1 Your 
trade is a strange one, but not dishonest. Why give up 
as if—" 

" My young friend," interrupted Gawtrey, " whether 
the officer comes after us or not, our trade is ruined : 
that infernal Adele, with her fabulous grandmaman, has 
done for us. Goupille will blow the temple about our 
ears. No help for it-*eh, Bimie 1" 

" None." 

"^ to bed, Philip : we'll call thee at daybreak, for 
we mhst make clear work before our neighbours open 
their ehqtlters." 

Reclined, but half undressed, on his bed in the little 
calunet,^ Morton revolved the events of the evening. 
Tho^thought that he should see no more of that white 
hand ana that lovely mouth, which still haunted his ree- 
f ollection as appertaining to the incognita, greatly indis- 
posed him towards the abrupt flight intended by Gaw- 
trey, while (so much bad his faith in that person de- 
pended upon respect for his confident daring, and so 
thoroughly fearless was Morton's own nature) he felt 
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himself greatly shaken in his allegiance to the chief by 
recollecting the effect produced on his valour by a sin- 
gle glance from the instrument of law. He had not yet 
fived long enough to be aware that meli are sometimes 
the representatives of things ; that what the scytale was 
to the Spaitan hero, a sheriffs writ often is to a Wa- 
terloo medallist; that a Bow-street runner will enter 
the foulest den, where murder sits with his fellows, 
and pick out his prey with the beck of his fore-finger. 
That, in short, the thing called Law, once made tangi- 
ble and present, rarely fails fO palsy the fierce heart of 
the thing called Crime. For Law is the symbol of all 
mankind reared against one foe — the Man of Crime. 
Not yet aware of this truth, nor, indeed, in the least 
suspecting Gawtrey of worse offences than those of a 
charlatanic and equivocal profession, the young man 
mused over his protector^s cowardice in disdain and 
wonder; till, wearied with conjectures, distrust, and 
shame at his own strange position of obligation to one 
whom he could not respect, he fell asleep. 

When he woke he saw the gray light of dawn, that 
streamed cheerlessly through his shutterless window, 
struggling with the mint ray of a candle that Gawtrey, 
shading with his hand, held over the sleeper. He started 
up, and, in the confusion of waking and the imperfect 
light by which he beheld the strong features of Gaw-, 
trey, half imagined it was a foe who stood before him. 

*' Take care, man !'' said Gawtrey, as Mortdn, in this 

belief, grasped his arm. " You have a precious rough 

gripe of your own. Be quiet, will you 1 I have a word 

to say to you.'' Here Gawtrey, placing the candle on 

* a chair, returned to the door and closed it. 

" Look you," he said, in a whisper, "J have nearly 
ran through my circle of invention, and. my wit, fertile 
as it is, can present to me little encouragesient in the 
future. The eyes of this Favart, once on me, ©very dis- 
guise and every double will not long avail. I dare not 
return to London ; I am too well known in Brussells, 
Berlin, and Vienna — ^" 

" But," interrupted Morton, raising himself on his arm, 
and fixing his dark eyes upon his host, " but ^ou have 
told me again and again that you have committed no 
crime — why, then, be so fearful of discovery V 

" Why !" repeated Gawtrey, with a slight hesitation 
which he instantly overcame, "why! Have not you 
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yourself learned that appearances have the effect of 
crimes t Were you not chased as a thief when I res- 
cued you from your foe, the Law ? Are you not, though 
a boy in years, under an alias, and an exile from your 
own land ? And how can you put these austere ques- 
tions to me, who am growing gray in the endeavour to 
extract sunbeams from cucumbers — >subsistence from 
poverty 1 I repeat that there are reasons why I must 
ayoidi for the present, the great capitals. I must sink 
in life, and take to the provinces. Birnie is sanguine as 
ever ; but he is a terrible sort of comforter. Enough of 
that. Now to yourself. Our savings are less than you 
might expect ; to be sure Birnie has been treasurer, and 
I have laid by a little for Fanny, which I will rather 
starve than touch. There remain, however, 150 Napo- 
leons, and our effects, sold at a fourth their value, will 
fetch 150 more. Here is your share. I have compas- 
sion on you. I told you I would bear you harmless and 
innocent. Leave us while yet time.'^ 

It seemed, then, to Morton that Gawtrey had divmed 
his thoughts of shame and escape of the previous night ; 
perhapa. Gawtrey had : and such is the human heart, 
that, instead of welcoming the very release he had half 
contemplated, now that it was offered him, Philip shrunk 
from it as a base desertion. 

" Poor Gawtrey !" said he, pushing back the canvass 
bag of gold held out to him, " you shall not go over the 
world, and feel that the orphan you fed and fostered left 
you to starve with your money in his pocket. When 
you again assure me that you have committed no crime, 
you again remind me that gratitude has no right to be 
severe upon the shifts and errors of its benefactor.^ If. 
you do not conform to society, what has society done 
forme? No! I will not forsake you in a reverse. For- 
tune has given you a fall. What, then, courage, and at 
her again !" 

These last words were said so heartily and cheerful- 
ly as Morton sprung from the bed, that it inspirited Gaw- 
trey, who had really desponded of his lot. 

" Well," said he, " I cannot reject the only friend left 
me ; and while I live — But I will make no professions. 
Quick, then ; our luggage is already gone, and I hear 
Birnie grunting the rogue's march of retreat." 

Morton's toilet was soon completed, and the three as- 
sociates bade adieu to the bureau. 
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Birnie, who was taciturn and impenetrable as ever, 
walked a little before as guide. They arrived, at length, 
at a serrurier^s shop, placed in an alley near the Porte 
St. Denis. The serrurier himself, a tallybegrimed, black- 
bearded man, was taking the shutters from his shop as 
they approached. He and Birnie exchanged silent nods ; 
and the former, leaving his work, conducted them up a 
very filthy flight of stairs to an attic, where a bed, two 
stools, one table, and an old walnut-tree bureau formed 
the sole articles of furniture. Gawtrey looked rather 
ruefully round^he Uack, low, damp walls, and said, in a 
crestfallen tone, 

" We were better off at the Temple of Hymen. But 
get us a bottle of wine, some eggs, %id a frying-pan — 
by Jove, I am a capital hand at an omelet !'^ 
The serrurier nodded again, grinned, and withdrew. 
**Rest here,'* said Birnie, in his calm, passionless 
voice, that seemed to Morton, however, to assume an 
unwonted tone of command. '* I will go and make the 
best bargain I can for our furniture, buy fresh clothes, 
^nd engage our places for Tours.*' 
«* For Tours V repeated Morton. 
« Yes — there are some English there ; one can live 
wherever there are English," said Gawtrey. 

" Hum !" grunted Birnie, dryly ; and, buttoning up his 
coat, he walked slowly away. 

About noon he returned with a bundle of clothes, 
which Gawtrey, who always regained his elasticity of 
spirit wherever there was fair play to his talents, ex- 
amined with great attention, and many exclamations of 
"Bon, c'est ca.'^ ^, v 

•* I have done well with the Jew," said ^mie, draw- 
ing from his coat pocket two heavy bags ; " one hun- 
dred and eightv Napoleons. We shall commence with 
a good capital." 
" You ar^ right, my friend," said Gawtrey. 
The serrurier was then despatched to the best restau- 
rant in the neighbourhood, and the three adventurers 
made a less Socratic dmner than might have been ex- 
jpected. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

** Then oat again he flies to wing his mazy rbinill* 
Thomson: CMtk tf^ 

" Azain he gaaed : * It is,' said he, * the sailW)' 
There sits he upright in his seat secure, 4; 4 

As one whose conscience is correct and pore.* " 

Crabbb, 

The adventureA arrived at Tours, and established 
themselves there in a lodging, without any incident 
worth narrating by the way. 

At Tours, Morton had nothing to do but to take his 

Eleasure and enjoy himself. He passed for a young 
eir ; Gawtrey for his tutor — a doctor in divinity ; Bir- 
nie for his valet. The task of maintenance fell on Gaw- 
trey, who hit off his character to a hair ; larded his grave 
jokes with University scraps of Latin ; looked big and 
welUfed; wore knee-breeches and a shovel-hat; and 
played whist with the skill of a veteran vicar. By hia 
art in that game, he made, at first, enough, at least, to 
defray their weekly expenses. But, by degreesivthe 
good people at Tours, who, under pretence of health, 
were there for economy, grew shy of so excellent a 
player; and, though Gawtrey always swore solemnly 
that he played with the most scrupulous honour (an as- 
severation which Morton, at least, implicitly believed), 
and no proof to the contrary was ever detected, yet a 
first-rate card-player is always a suspicious character, 
unless the losing parties know i^^actly who he is. The 
market fell off, and Gawtrey at length thought it pru- 
dent to extend their travels. 

" Ah !" said Mr. Gawtrey, " the world powadays has 
grown so ostentatious, that one cannot travel advanta- 
geously without a post character and four horses.^' At 
length they found themselves at Milan, which at that 
time was one of the El Dorados for gamesters. Here, 
however, for want of introductions, Mr. Gawtrey found 
it difficult to get into society. The nobles, proud and 
rich, played high, but were circumspect in their compa- 
ny ; the bourgeaise, industrious and energetic, preserved 
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much of the old Lombard shrewdness : there were no 
table d'hStesKnd public reunions. Gawtrey saw his lit- 
tle capital daily diminishing, with the Alps at the rear, 
and Poverty in the van. At length, always on the qui 
vive, he contrived to make acquaintance with a Scotch 
family of great respectability. He effected this by 
picking up a snuffbox which the Scotchman had dropped 
in taking out his handkerchief. This politeness paved 
the way to a conversation, in which Gawtrey made - 
himself so agreeable, and talked with such zest of the 
modem Athens, and the tricks practised upon travel- 
lers, that he was presented to Mrs. Macgregor ; cards 
were interchanged ; and, as Mr. Gawtrey lived in toler- 
able style, the Macgregors pronounced him " a vara 
genteel mon.'^ Onc% in the house of a respectable 
person, Gawtrey contrived to turn himself round and 
round, till he burrowed a hole into the English circle 
then settled at Milan, His whist-playing came into 
requisition, and once more Fortune smiled upon Skill. 

To this house the pupil one evening accompanied the 
tutor. When the whist-party, consisting of two tables, 
was formed, the young man found himself left out with 
an old gentleman, who seemed loquacious and good-na- 
tured, and who put many questions to tMorton which he 
found it difficult to answer. One of '\he whist- tables 
was now in a state of revolution, viz., a lady had cut 
out, and a gentleman cut in, when the door opened, and 
Lord Lilbume was announced. 

Mr. Macgregor, rising, advanced with great respect 
to this personage. 

" I scarcely ventured to hope you would coom, Lord 
Lilbume, the night is so cold." 

** You did not allow sufficiently, then, for the dulness 
of my solitary inn and the attractions of your circle. 
Aha ! whist, I see." 

" You play soometimes V 

" Very seldom now ; I haVe sown all my wild oats, 
and even the ace of spades can scarcely dig them out 
again." 

" Ha ! ha ! vara gude.' 

"I will look on ;" and Lord Lilbume drew his chair ^ 
to the table, exactly opposite to Mr. Gawtrey, 

The old gentleman turned to Philip. 

" An extraordinary man, Lord Lilbume ; you have 
heard of him, of caurset" 
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*' No, indeed ; what of him V aftked the young man, 
rousing himself. 

^ What of him I" said the old gentleman, with a 
smile ; " why, the newspapers, if you ever read them, 
will tell you enough of the elegant, the witty Lord Lil- 
bume ; a man of eminent talent, though indolent. He 
was wild in his youth, as clever men often are ; but, 
on attaining his title and fortune, and marrying into 
the lamily of the then premier, he became more sedate. 
They say he might make a great figure in politics if he 
would. He has a very high reputation — very. People 
do say he is still fond of pleasure ; but that is a com- 
mon failing among the aristocracy* Morality is only 
found in the middhng classes, youEig gentleman. It is 
a lucky family, that of Lilbume ; his aister, Mrs. Beau- 
fort—" 

** Beaufort!" exclaimed Morton ; and then muttered to 
himself, '' Ah, true^true, I have heard the name of Lil- 
bume before." 

« Do you know the Beauforts T Well, you remember 
how luckily Robert, Lilbume's brother-in-law, came 
into that fine property just as his predecessor was about 
to marry a—" 

Morton scowled at his garrulous acquaintance, and 
stalked abruptly to the card-table. 

Ever since Lord Lilbume had seated himself opposite 
to Mr. Gawtrey, that gentleman had evinced a perturba- 
tion of manner that became obvious to the company. 
He grew deadly pale ; his hands trembled ; he moved 
uneasily in his seat ; he missed deal ; he trumped his 

Partner's best diamond ; finally he revoked, threw down 
is money, and said, with a forced smile, " That the heat 
of the room overcame him." As he rose, Lord Lilbume 
rose also, and the eyes of both met. Those of Lilbume 
were calm, but penetrating and inquisitive in their gaze : 
those of Gawtrey were like balls of fire^ He seemed 
gradually to dilate in his height, his broad chest expand- 
ed, he breathed hard. 

" Ah, doctor," said Mr. Macgregor, " let me introduce 
you to Lord Lilbume." 

The peer bowed haughtily ; Mr. Gawtrey did not re- 
tum the salutation, but with a sort of gulp, as if he were 
swallowing some burst of passion, strode to the fire ; 
and then, turning round, again fixed his gaze upon the 
new guest. Lilburne, however, who had never lost his 
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self-composure at this strange nideness, was now quiet- 
ly talking with their host. 

** Your doctor seems an eccentric man — a little absent 
— ^learned, I suppose. Have you been to Como yet ?" 

Mr. Gawtrey remained by the fire, beating the devil's 
tattoo upon the chimney-piece, s^nd ever and anon turn- 
ing his glance towards Lilbume, who seemed to have 
forgotten his existence. 

Both these guests stayed till the party broke up, Mr. 
Gawtrey apparently wishing to outstay Lord Lilburne ; 
for, when the last went down stairs, Mr. Gawtrey, nod- 
ding to his comrade, and giving a hurried bow to the host, 
descended also. As they passed the porter's lodge, they 
found Lilburne on the step of his carriage ; he turned 
his head abruptly, and again met Mr. Gaw trey's -eyes ; 
paused a moment, and whispered over his shoulder, 

" So we remember each other, sir ? Let us not meet 
again ; and, on that condition, bygones are bygones." 

" Scoundrel !" muttered Gawtrey, clinching his fists ; 
but the peer had sprung into his carriage with a Ughtness 
scarcely to be expected from his lameness, and the 
wheels whirled within an inch of the sat disant doctor's 
right pump. 

Gawtrey walked on for some moments in great ex- 
citement ; at length he turned to his companion : 

" Do you guess who Lord Lilburne is ? I will tell 
you : my first foe, and Fanny's grandfather ! Now note 
the justice of Fate. Here is this man — mark well — ^this 
man, who commenced life by putting his faults on my 
own shoulders ! — from that little boss has fungused out 
a terrible hump— this man, who seduced my affianced 
bhde, and then left hep whole souh once fair and bloom- 
ing — I swear it— with its leaves fresh from the dews of 
Heaven, one rank leprosy — this man, who, rolling in 
riches, learned 16 cheat and pilfer as a boy learns to 
dance and play the fiddle, and (to damn me, whose hap- 
piness he had blasted) accused, me to the world of his 
own crime ! — ^here is this man. Who has not left off one 
vice, but added to those of his youth the bloodless craft 
of the veteran knave — here is this man, flattered, court- 
ed, great, marching through lanes of bowing parasites to 
an iUusthous epitaph and a marble tomb : and I, a rogue 
too, if you will, but rogue for ray bread, dating from him 
my errors and my ruin ! I — vagabond — outcast — skulks 
ing through tricks to avoi4 crime — why the difference 1 

Vol. L~U 
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Because one is bom rich and the other poor ; because 
he has no excuse for crime, and, therefore, no one sus* 
pects him !^' 

The wretched man (for at ifaat moment he was wretch* 
ed) paused breathless from this passionate and rapid 
burst ; and before him rose in its marble majesty, with 
the moon full upon its shining spires, the wonder of 
Gothic Italy — the Cathedral Church of Milan. 

" Chafe not yourself at the universal fate»" said the 
young man, with a bitter smile on his lips, and pointing 
to the Cathedral ; '' I have not hved long, but I have 
learned already enough to know this : he who could 
rkise a pile like that, dedicated to Heaven, would be hon- 
oured as a saint ; he who knelt to God by the roadside 
under a' hedge woidd be sent to the house of correction 
as a vagabond ! The difference between man and man 
is money, and will be, when you, the despised charlatan, 
and Lilbume, the honoured cheat, have not left as much 
dust behind you as will fill a snuffbox. Comfort your- 
self ; you are in the majority.'* 



CHAPTER VU. 

" A desert wild 
Before them stretch'd bare, comfortless, and'vast, 
With gibbets, bones, and carcasses defiled." 

Thovsok -. CaatU tflnddUnee, 

4 

Mft. Gawtret did not wish to give his foe the triumjA 
of thinking he had driven him from Milan ; he resolved 
to stay and brave it out ; but when he appeared in pub- 
lic, he found the acquaintances he had formed bow po- 
litely, but cross to the other side of the way... No/nore 
invitations to tea and cards showered in upon the jolly 
parson. He was puzzled ; for people, while they shun- 
ned him, did not appear uncivil. He found out, at last, 
that a report was circulated that he was deranged; 
though he could not trace this rumour to Lofd Lilbume, 
he was at no loss to guess from whom it had emaffiited. 
His own eccentricities, especially his recent manner 
at Mr. Macgregor's, gave confirmation to the charge. 
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^aiu the funds began to sink low in the canvass bags, 
and at length, in despair, Mr. Gawtrey was obliged to 
quit the field. They returned to France through Switz- 
erland — a country too poor for gamesters ; and, ever 
since the interview with Lilbume, a great change had 
come over Gawtrey^s gay spirit : he grew moody and 
thoughtful ; he took no painis to replenish the common 
stock ; he talked much and seriously to his young friend 
of poor Fanny, and owned that he yearned to see her 
again. The desire to return to Paris haunted him like 
a fatality ; he saw the danger that awaited him there, 
but it only allured him the more, as the candle that has 
singed its wings does the moth. Bimie, who, in all 
their vicissitudes and wanderings, their ups and downs^ 
retained the same tacit, immoveable demeanour, re- 
ceived with a sneer the orders at last to march back 
upon the French capital. " You would never have left 
it if you had taken my advice," he said, and quitted the 
room. 

Mr. Gawtrey gazed after him and mutfered, " Is the 
die then cast 1" 

" What does he mean V said Morton. 

" You will know soon," replied Gawtrey, and he fol- 
lowed Bimie ; and from that time, the whispered con- 
ferences with that person, which had seemed suspended 

during their travels, were renewed. 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

One morning, three men were seen entering Paris on 
foot through the Porte St. Denis. It was a fine day in 
spring, and the old city looked gay with its loitering 
passengers and gaudy shops, and under that clear, blue, 
exhilarating sky so peculiar to France. 

Two of these men walked abreast, the other preceded 
them a few steps. The one who went first — thin, pale, 
and threadbare — yet seemed to suffer the least from fa- 
tigue ; he walked with a long, swinging, noiseless stride, 
looking to the right and left from the corners of his 
eyes. Of the two who followed, one was handsome 
and finely formed, but of a swarthy complexion ; young, 
yet with a look of care ; the other, of a sturdy frame, 
leaned on a thick stick, and his eyes were gloomily cast 
down. 

" Philip," said the last, " in coming back to Paris, I. 
feel that I am coming back to my grave !" 
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" Pooh ! you were equally despondent in our excur-' 
sions elsewhere." 

" Because I was always thinking of poor Fanny, and 
because — because — ^Birnie.was ever at me with his hor- 
rible temptations !" 

" Bimie ! I loathe the man ! Will you never get rid 
of him t" 

" I cannot4 Hush ! he will hear us ! How unlucky 
we have been ! and now, without a sous in our pockets 
— here the dunghill, there the jail ! We are in his power 
at last r 
' " His power ! What mean you t" 

•* What, ho ! Bimie !" cried Gawtrey, unheeding Mor- 
ton's question, " let us halt and breakfast : I am tired." 

" You forget ! we have no money till we make it V* 
returned Bimie, coldly. *' Come to the serrurier's — ^he 
will trust us !" 
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